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[tbakslated  from  the  fabis  medical  gazette.] 

The  "  Constitiittonel "  of  the  9th  of  Anguet,  1856,  con- 
tained &  short  article  thns  worded  : 

"A  Swiss  joamal  says  that  on  Monday,  28th  of  July, 
"there  was  discovered  on  Moant  Pilate  the  corpse  of  a 
"  stranger,  who,  it  appears,  met  with  his  death  by  falling 
"  fit>m  a  rock.  A  visiting  card  fonnd  on  him  bore  the  name 
"  c^  Heori  Schedel.  A  roU  of  gold  of  one  thousand  francs  was 
"  in  one  of  hie  pockets." 

The  journals  are  good  for  something,  it  cannot  be  denied; 
they  collect  from  all  parts  news  joyfiil  or  heart-rending;  they 
roister  in  their  impassible  columns  events  which  pierce  many 
a  heart  as  with  a  da^^r, — nevertheless,  we  must  thank  them 
for  this  nsefnl  cmelty ;  for  it  is  better  to  know  than  to  ig- 
nore ;  certainty  is  always  preferable  to  doubt  ;  we  weep  over 
the  memory  of  the  Dead,  when  we  might  otherwise  have 
accused  the  absent  one  of  foi^tfulness,  perhaps  of  ingratitude. 

Thus,  this  notice  of  the  "  Constitutionel,"  carelessly 
thrown  to  the  public,  went  direct  to  the  home  of  a  family 
and  of  friends.  Those  who  knew  that  Schedel  had  recently 
left  for  Switzerland,  experienced  a  great  shock;  they  endea- 
vored in  their  own  hearts  to  cast  a  doubt  on  so  dire  a  mis- 
fortune ;  they  made  inquiries  ;  they  wrote  to  every  one  they 
presumed  might  give  information  ;  and,  but  too  soon,  the  cruel 
troth  appeared  in  all  its  naked  horror :  the  corpse  found  at 
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the  base  of  the  mountsiD  was  that  of  Heniy  Schedel,  of  a 
dear  friend,  bo  worthy  in  every  reepect  of  all  our  Bympatlues 
and  love. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  impose  on  the  public  our  sorrows, 
however  bitter  they  are;  a  private  mourning  has  not  the  right 
to  aspire  to  the  honors  of  a  funeral  oration.  However,  there 
are  men  whose  volontary  obscurity  is  replete  with  useful  les- 
sons, who  deserve  that  one  should  bring  forth  their  life  to  the 
open  light,  because  theirs  was  a  useful  life;  men  who  should 
not  be  forgotten  whilst  scientific  knowledge  has  inherited 
many  fruits  of  their  labor  of  incontestable  value.  We  sin- 
cerely believe  th&t  Doctor  Henry  Schedel  was  one  of  those 
men. 

Appointed  resident  student  (Interne)  in  the  hospitals  in 
1824,  Schedel,  who  had  hardly  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
soon  entered  the  hospital  "  St.  Louis"  in  the  department  of 
Professor  Biett.  Here  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  study  of 
the  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  he  noted  and  ranged  methodically 
the  clinical  lessons  of  Biett,  dividing,  with  his  fellow-student 
Cazenave,  the  task  of  collecting  the  materials  of  a  work  that 
has  long  since  acquired  a  distinguiahed  rank  in  science,  and 
that  four  successive  editions  have  rendered  European. ' 
Schedel,  by  a  fortunate  concourse  of  circumatanceB,  spoke 
with  equal  facility  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  German 
languages;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  current 
medical  literature  of  those  countries,  and,  thus,  his  slightest 
works  acquired  the  authority  of  an  erudition  uncommon 
among  us,  and  especially  among  the  men  of  his  ^e. 

Intrepid  worker,  he  received  the  gold  medal  awarded  by 
the  Hospitals  in  1827,  and  his  diploma  of  Doctor  in  Medicine 
the  23d  of  April,  1828.  All  indicated  that  our  young  fellow- 
student  would  attain  to  eminence  in  a  career  he  so  brilliantly 
entered  ;  but  another  destiny  was  in  reserve  for  him.  Pro- 
fessor Biett  confided  to  hi"!  an  important  medical  post,  which, 
henceforth,  absorbed  all  his  care  ;  and,  thus,  Schedel  was 
lost  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  our  art.  Free  from  the  daily 
preoccupations  incidental  on  establishing  a  practice,  he  gave 
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his  whole  mind  to  the  labors  of  the  closet ;  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  "  he 
made  himBelf  acquainted  with  all  that  was  puhlished  on  the 
snhject,  and  enriched  each  edition  with  new  and  interesting 
articles.  Nevertheless,  we  may  assert  that  he  grieTed  over 
the  success  of  a  work,  the  whole  credit  of  which  he  was  de- 
sirous to  Buirender  to  Professor  Biett,  to  whom  it  really  be- 
longed; to  Biett,  who,  too  modest  and  too  busy,  had  generous- 
ly disvested  himself  in  &Tor  of  his  &vorite  scholar,  of  deep 
researches  on  the  subject,  of  the  results  acquired  in  the 
course  of  a  fortunate  practice,  and  of  an  instruction  then  foil 
of  renown. 

Schedel  travelled  a  great  deal ;  he  saccessively  visited 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  those  countries, 
where  he  became  the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  professors. 
And  each  return  to  Paris  was  marked  hy  an  increase  of  sci- 
entific lore;  by  some  new  work  ;  by  new  observations,  col- 
lected with  B  patient  care  and  a  conscientious  precision. 

But  this  laborious  and  quiet  life  was  not  to  last  long. 
Death  gathered  around  him  those  between  whom  he  divided 
his  time  and  his  affectionate  care  ;  and,  henceforth  alone,  he 
entered  upon  a  new  career — one  full  of  labor  end  "  ennuis." 
A  prey  to  deep-8eat«d  melancholy,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  he 
had  recourse  to  imceasing  labor  to  fill  the  measure  of  days 
which  weighed  heavily  on  him. 

Some  slight  attacks  of  Rheumatism  having  induced  him 
to  make  use  of  lotions  and  cold  water  frictions,  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  real  worth  of  this  mode  of 
treatment.  He  therefore  went  to  Graefenbeig  to  study  Hy- 
dropathy at  its  source,  i.  e.,  in  the  vast  establishment  founded 
by  Friessnitz. 

He  told  ns  of  the  difEculties  without  number  which  met 
him  there  ;  of  the  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome,  before  be  could 
obtain  irom  that  jealous  quack-doctor  permission  to  ob- 
serve the  strange  clinic  where  the  boldness  and  sagacity  of 
the  inventor  turned  to  accoimt  the  credulity  of  the  patients. 
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and  inetituted  one  of  tlie  fdllest  experiments  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  &Tor  (^  an  eccentric  method.  Priessnitz 
coold  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  any  man  would  reside 
in  bis  wilderness  :  would  pass  weeks  and  months  studying 
the  strange  mode  of  treatment  to  which  be  subjected  bis  pa- 
tients, with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  note  results,  and 
that  without  an  after-tbonght  of  profit.  In  bis  eyes,  every 
physician  was  a  rival — the  fotmder  of  a  new  establishment 
which  would  hereafter  absorb  a  part  of  bis  practice.  But 
Scbedel  never  gave  up  easily  a  course  that  be  bad  once  con- 
ceived to  be  usefoL  He  persevered,  therefore,  and  finally,  by 
presents  and  Mnd  words,  be  tamed  that  covetous  and  savage 
nature. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  be  returned  to 
Paris,  bearing  with  him  materials  for  a  work  which  appeared 
in  1843,  under  the  title  of  "  a  Clinical  Examen  of  SydropO' 
ihy."  The  introduction,  which  is  written  with  great  care,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  articles  that  has  been  published  on 
Hydropathy.  This  work  remains  as  a  scientific  document  of 
great  value.  It  is  an  inquest  severe  and  full  of  lucidity  on 
a  general  curative  method  which  occupies,  at  the  present 
time,  an  important  position  in  Therapeutics,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  wisest  practitioners.  We  owe  to 
Bchedel  an  acknowledgment  for  having  shown  vs  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  obtained  therefrom,  and  the  resources, 
unhoped  for,  it  contains,  which  enable  the  practitioner  to 
struggle  with  success  against  morbid  injuries  that  hitherto 
have  been  a  cause  of  despair  to  the  most  conscientious  physi- 
cians. 

Later,  struck  with  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  to- 
wards organic  chemietiy,  and  fully  convinced  that  that  sci- 
ence hides  within  her  bosom  the  key  to  certain  points  of 
Patholc^,  Schedel  started  suddenly  for  Gieesen,  where  be 
remained  a  whole  year,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  illustrious 
professor  Liebig.  Prosecuting,  with  stubborn  enthusiasm, 
the  study  of  all  questions  of  general  hygeine ;  the  causes 
which  infiuence  the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  nature  of  the  efBnvia  which  determine  the  paludal  in- 
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toxicatioD,  he  soon  after  visited  those  cotmtTies  where  fevers 
nre  eudemical,  in  order  better  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  those 
miasma;  and  published  in  the  Paris  Medical  Gazette  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  topc^raphj  of  the  Isle  of  Walcberen, 
and  Aimished  ai^umente  contrary  to  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Boudin; 
to  wit,  the  absence  of  pulmonary  tuhercnla  where  reign  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

But  the  activity  of  mind  of  Schedel  vras  not  satisfied ; 
it  required  a  more  substantial  food;  a  subject  more  diffi- 
cult; an  abstract  theme,  capable  of  absorbing  in  incessaQt 
and  profound  meditation  the  whole  mind  of  a  man  for 
whom  ordinary  pleasures  were  an  "  ennui,"  and  relaxation  a 
fatigue.  Thus  it  happened  that  Schedel  read  one  day  in  an 
English  newspaper,  that  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  most  aat- 
is&ctory  work  on  a  question  of  high  philosophy.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  o  research  into  the  origin  of  Theology,  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  that  science  concords  with  tie  divers 
systems  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  to  establish  the 
basis  of  this  alliance,  and  to  demonstrate  how  the  liberty  of 
conscience  of  man  can  still  sul^t  in  the  midst  of  the  moral 
circumstances  which  press  upon  him. 

How  came  it  that  Schedel  attempted  snch  a  subject ; 
howcame  he  to  quit  the  path  of  medical  observation  to  plunge 
in  the  deep  glocnn  of  mediaeval  scholastics,  is  a  &ct  that  sur- 
prises those  only  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  vigorous 
grasp  of  that  meditative  mind,  inured  to  abstract  thought, 
and  with  the  stubbomess  of  that  intellect  whose  delight  was 
to  struggle  with  obstacles,  Schedel  studied  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hebrew.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  dia- 
lects of  India;  fer  he  acquired  a  language,  ancient  or  modem, 
as  it  were  in  play.  Bom  in  London,  of  a  German  &ther  and  of 
an  English  mother,  he  came  to  France  when  he  was  still  very 
young.  Thus  he  had  acquired,  we  might  say,  without  hav- 
ing had  the  trouble  to  learn  them,  three  languages,  which 
generally  cause  much  labor  to  those  who  undertake  to  leom 
them;  and  these  served  him  as  an  excellent  basis  whence  to 
direct  his  linguistic  studies.     Thus  he  was  able  to  read  in 
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the  ori^nal  text  nearly  all  the  works  which  the  learned  often 
cite  on  the  &ith  of  tianslatioDB  frequently  inexact. 

For  nearly  six  years  our  laborious  colleague  pursued, 
without  interruption  in  the  long  series  of  his  researches,  save 
that  necessary  for  sleep  tmd  food,  the  truth,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  he  had  devoted  all  his  enei^es.  Admitted 
by  him  into  the  secret  of  this  gigantic  work,  undertaken  with 
as  much  simplicity  as  resolution,  I  have  seen  Bchedel  devour 
all  the  great  works  of  the  most  eminent  phUoaophers,  analyze, 
extract,  and  condense  in  a  few  pages,  the  intrinsic  substance, 
the  marrow  of  those  productions  that  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  pride  themselves  upon;  and,  one  fine  morning, 
having  completed  his  book,  he  signed  it,  without  appearing 
aware  of  the  immense  work  he  had  just  accomplished. 

What  has  been  the  &te  of  this  work  ?  What  future  is  in 
reserve  for  it  ?  Shall  it  ever  be  published  ?  Shall  we  be 
called  upon  one  day  to  notice  s  work  of  high  import,  exhibit- 
ing the  vigor  of  that  fruitful  mind,  the  power  of  the  method 
he  adopted,  and  the  soundness  of  his  logical  deductions — ^in 
&ct,  all  that  constitutes  a  book  worthy  of  ihe  attention  of  our 
age  f  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have  the 
grateful  task  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  corps  to 
a  work  which  honors  them,  and  wherein  we  find  reflected 
the  influence  of  our  studies  on  physical  man  ;  and  when  that 
time  does  come,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  found  wanting. 

Let  us  now  take  leave  of  the  bold  speculations  of  our  unfor- 
tunate colleague.  The  moment  has  arrived  when  a  cruel  fate 
closes  that  life,  so  full  of  usefulness  ;  when  an  accident  de- 
prives us  for  ever  of  a  fellow-traveller,  whom  thirty  years  of 
intimacy  have  rendered  dear  to  us.  Schedel  often  quitted 
Paris;  he  directed  his  steps  always  towards  Germany,  the 
cradle  of  his  paternal  fiimily.  He  religiously  occomphshed 
an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Baden-Baden,  where  sleep  the  re- 
mains of  his  wife.  From  thence  he  would  seek  some  wild 
solitude  in  Switzerland,  not  with  the  hope  of  gleaning  a  respite 
to  his  mehmcholy,  for  he  has  said  it  himself  somewhere,  "jMst 
equitem  sedet  aira  euro  ;  "  but  to  obtain  new  food  for  his 
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active  mind,  new  subjects  of  meditation,  snch  as  elevate  and 
inapire  the  booL 

In  the  b^^nning  of  July  he  came  to  bid  me  adieu.  He 
left  for  Baden-Baden,  where  be  remained  a  few  days.  Tbence 
he  returned  to  France  by  Strasbui^,  wherefrom  he  wrote  to 
Sir  .Bobert  Carswelt,  physician  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the 
Bel^ans,  to  whom  he  described  the  itinerary  he  intended 
following  through  Switzerland,  the  French  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  He  stopped  at  Bdle  at  a  friend'a,  where  he  receiv- 
ed a  cordial  hospitality.  Finally,  he  arrived  at  Lucerne,  with 
the  prcgect  of  scaling  Mount  Pilate,  but  alone,  without  a 
gnidfl,  according  to  bis  custom.  Intrepid  walker;  inde&tiga- 
ble  tourist;  careless  of  the  danger;  delighting  in  the  most 
savage  scenery;  ever  seeling  some  desert  where  no  trace  of 
human  feet  appeared,  where,  in  subUme  isolation,  he  conld 
brave  the  tempest  or  forget  the  world  and  dream  of  the 
Past  he  deplored,  and  of  the  Future  in  which  he  trusted. 

It  is  known  that  be  was  met  on  the  mountain  by  some 
laborers,  who  warned  him  that  the  road  was  dangerous,  and 
urged  him  not  to  proceed  without  a  guide.  Night — a  clear 
moonlight  night — bad  already  set  in.  Schedel,  confiding  in 
his  muscular  strength,  in  bis  active  dexterity,  in  Death 
" who  would  not  have  Mm"  as  be  used  to  say,  smiled,  and 
with  a  shrug  of  the  sboulders,  passed  on.  The  following 
day,  his  body,  horribly  mangled,  lay  at  the  base  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock.  .  .  .  When  the  body  was  removed,  his  broken  re- 
peater struck  three.  Of  the  two  loaded  pocket  pistols,  which 
he  ever  carried  on  a  journey,  one  bad  tjl  its  internal  works 
broken;  and  even  the  ring  which  he  wore  was  bent  out 
of  shape  by  the  violence  of  that  fall  How  shall  we  ex- 
plain this  sad  event  ?  a  sudden  dizziness,  a  congestion  of  the 
brein,  or  a  iWse  step  ?  God  only  knows.  We  may  presume, 
however,  that  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon,  he  missed 
the  toad,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  where  the 
ground  itself  gave  way  under  his  feet. 

Schedel  bad  the  presentiment  of  a  sudden  death.  In 
Paris,  he  carried  always  about  bim  a  paper,  upon  which  were 
written  his  name  and  address,  with  the  words,  "  Whoever 
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"  finds  my  l)ody,  and  carries  it  to  my  residence,  withont  de- 
"  positing  it  at  the  dead  hoTise,  (Moigne,)  shall  receive  ftom  my 
"  servant,  who  is  authorized  to  that  effect,  the  sum  of  one 
"  hundred  francs." 

Those  who  levied  the  body  on  the  28tli  of  July,  1856, 
brought  it  to  the  nearest  vill^e — to  SergiswS,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake.  The  British  l^;ation  was  notified  of  the  oc- 
currence by  the  Swiss  authorities.  All  the  legal  fonnalities 
were  gone  through.  And  if  a  modest  stone,  bearing  the  name  of 

BKNBT    BOHEDEL, 

ever  should  arrest  the  wandering  eye  of  a  physician  of  our 
country,  passing  by  chance  through  that  village  cemetery,  let 
him  honor  that  solitary  tomb  ;  let  him  salute  with  the  eye 
and  hand,  if  not  with  the  heart,  the  remains  of  a  man  who  has 
paid  hifl  debt  to  Science  j  who  has  walked  through  life  within 
the  narrow  limits  of. honor  and  wisdom;  who  tmderetood 
Mendship  in  its  purest  and  moat  tender  relations; — of  a  man, 
finally,  who  deserved  the  respect  and  sympathies  of  all  honest 
people  {de  totte  les  kotinStea  gem). 

P.  MENlfeRB, 
Fhysidan  to  the  Imperial  Aayltan 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  £c.,  &o. 
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PREFACE  OF  THE  EDITOK. 


At  the  time  of  his  death,  Doctor  Heniy  Schodel  vas 
preparing,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  friends,  who  regret- 
ted that  the  conscientious  lahour  of  so  many  years  should 
he  lost  to  the  puhlic,  an  abridgment  in  French  of  his  MS. 
"  The  Emancipation  op  Faith." 

This  abrii^^ent  was  very  far  from  being  completed ; 
nay,  it  was  scarcely  begnn.  I  therefore  resolved  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  brother's  memory  and  &me  by  pablishing  the 
original  manuscript,  which,  I  must  mention,  unhappily  has 
not  been  revised  by  the  author. 

When  I  undertook  this  task  of  love,  I  hesitated  for  a 
long  time  to  believe  in  my  competency  to  edit  a  work  which 
the  author  aione  could  do  full  justice  to  ;  but  I  reflected 
that  he  says  somewhere  that  he  wrote  for  the  "  uuimtiated 
in  philosophic  discussions."  I  trusted  therefore  to  make  up 
for  my  deficiencies  by  closer  attention  and  care. 

aEORGE  SCHEDEL, 

Kew  Yobk,  August  16, 1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  all  topics  of  importance  it  is  required  that  the 
expTessiou  shoold  prove  fully  adequate  to  tlie  subject. 
But  when  that  importance  is  paramount,  can  the  ex- 
pression keep  pace  with  the  sentiment  which  inspires 
itf  Should  not  '* thoughts  that  breathe"  always  de- 
mand "  words  that  bum  ? "  In  short,  is  plain,  simple 
language,  an  appropriate  interpreter  of  things  and  ideas 
which  are  placed  by  their  very  nature  beyond  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  all  scientific  acquirement  ?  To  these 
questions,  Pascal  famishes  us  with  a  ready  answer. 
"The  chief  reason,"  B&ya  that  dktinguished  philos- 
opher, "  which  prevents  most  men  from  taking  the 
right  road  leading  to  Truth,  ia  an  imaginary  idea  that 
the  knowledge  required  ia  above  their  capacity,  on 
account  of  certain  terms,  such  as  sublime,  high,  tran- 
scendent,  elevated,  being  usually  g^ven  to  that  knowl- 
edge. Thereby,  they  are  disheartened,  and  all  is  lost. 
Now,  I  would  have  it  caDed,  common,  low,  familiar ; 
for  I  hate  and  distrust  all  high-sounding  words."  This 
opinion  of  Pascal  we  tender  as  an  excuse  for  attempt- 
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ing,  by  pl^  language,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all 
ordinary  understandings,  even  Grerman  philosophy. 
For,  if  we  admit  that  principles  exist  "  about  which  no 
philosopher  can  tell  a  plain  man  any  thing  which  a 
plun  man  could  not  just  as  well  tell  a  philosopher,"  it 
is  merely  admitting  that  striving  can  prove  of  no  avwl, 
if  none  are  stronger;  and  that  darkness  hides  all 
things,  as  well  from  the  learned  as  from  the  ignorant. 
But  if  the  eqnality  produced  by  darkness  does  not 
cancel  the  testimony  of  Sight,  then  no  more  does  that 
of  Credulity  either  strengthen  or  lessen  the  vtJue  of 
Reason,  which,  judging  only  of  things  from  the  Positive 
or  the  Relative,  must  seek  therein  its  criterion  of  belief. 

Now,  to  point  out  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  the  "  Evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  Being,  All-powerfal,  Wise,  and 
Good,  by  whom  every  thing  exists ;  and  particularly 
to  obviate  difficnltiee  regarding  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Deity,  and  this,  in  the  first  place  from  con- 
aderations  independmt  of  Written  Revelation,"  is  to 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  Reason,  which  surely  can- 
not be  increased  by  denying  her  all  capacity  of  Judg- 
ment in  a  question  of  that  nature.  Such  a  proceeding 
has  been  compared  by  Aristotle  and  Locke,  and,  we 
believe,  justly,  to  the  demand  of  eight  from  a  man 
known  to  be  blind.  Therefore,  to  require  of  Reason 
an  i/nd^endent  conclusion  on  such  a  question,  is  to  ad- 
mit of  it,  at  least  as  a  trial  of  strength,  and  as  such  she 
cannot  be  &irly  reproached  with  it. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  soch  conclusions,  thua 
independently  formed,  shaU  tally  with  the  ba^  of 
Written  Revelation,  is  it  fair  to  say,  with  a  sneer,  that 
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being  told  to  diBCover  aueh  a  connectioii,  it  was  of 
oowae  discovered  f  We  would  appeal  from  each  a  ver- 
dict to  the  evident  independency  of  oor  conclaslons, 
whidi  were  completed  before  the  connection  that  led 
to  the  adoptitm  of  the  Biblical  texts  we  have  used  was 
perceived.  And,  if  our  conception  of  Divine  Faith 
finds  favor,  neither  with  Philosophy,  nor  with  Theol- 
(^,  we  may  sorely  lay  cl^m  to  an  independent  opinion. 
But,  however,  &r  from  appealing  to  the  independency 
of  that  view  as  a  proof  of  ite  worth,  we  distinctly  and 
most  expressly  inast  on  the  strength  imparted  to  it  by 
that  remarkable  connection. 

Should  the  mode  we  have  adopted  of  lUnBtrating 
our  views  by  be^^nning  with  Fodtive  Faith,  in- 
stead of  Divine  Faith,  appear  objectionable,  becanse 
often  aUuding  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trust 
in  the  Almighty  ia  conceived  by  us ;  an  allusion  which 
is,  in  that  first  part,  continually  brought  forward,  with- 
out  having  been  already  clearly  exposed,  we  here  re- 
trieve the  error  by  explaining  it.  The  explanation  is, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  being  to  admit 
Credulity  or  mere  elementary  belief,  as  bestowing  on 
knowledge  a  value  which  it  receives  from  it,  it  was 
thought  requisite  to  begin  by  elucidating  that  impor- 
tant question.  And  if  this  could  only  be  done  by  ex- 
pomng  a  clear  statement  of  German  Philosophy,  such 
a  statement  required  in  the  first  instance  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  preceding  doctrines,  without  which  that 
philosophy  would  be  to  many  as  a  terra  moogniicL,  and 
be  utterly  inconceivable.  M^th  respect  to  Divine 
Faith,  as  conceived  in  this  Essay,  and  to  which  concep- 
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tion  we  purposely  refer  in  a  way  which  will  appear  r» 
dundant,  an  evil  which  is  leas,  we  believe,  than  that  of 
not  being  clearly  nnderstood,  we  shall  here  remark 
that  limitiDg  Revelation  to  that  of  God,  and  to  the 
same  Revelation  of  the  "Word  renewed  in  the  Lord 
Jeans,  we  find  alone  in  the  iact  of  that  Revelation  of 
God  as  the  AlmigJii/y  the  positive  motive  of  man's 
trosting  in  Him  as  snch.  We  do  not  aim  at  proving 
the  existence  of  God,  bnt  at  proving  that  his  exist- 
ence is  only  known  as  revealed,  and  ooly  revealed  as 
Alnaighty.  The  Divine  "WiU  is  the  Revelation  of  the 
Word,  which  is  His  name,  and  by  which  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Man.  Thus,  the  will  of  man  does  not 
conflict  with  that  of  God,  it  only  swerves  &om  the 
foith  pointed  out  in  the  Attributes  of  God.  Thns,  the 
Nature  and  Ways  of  God  being  a  sealed  letter  for 
man,  no  error  can  exist  in  that  point,  provided  the 
Unity  and  the  Attributes  of  God  be  left  untouched 

Therefore,  when  Theology  says  that  Error  in  the 
order  of  knowledge  is  Ignorance,  and  Error  in  that  of 
Morality  is  Vice,  whilst  Error  in  Religion  is  Damnap 
tion,  the  natural  question  is, — on  what  ground  can  the 
latter  error  stand  ?  It  cannot  relate  to  the  Nature  and 
Ways  of  Him  who  is  only  known  to  be  revealed  as 
the  Almighty,  it  must  refer  to  his  Name  or  Attributes. 
There,  then,  the  error  is  fatal ;  bnt  it  is  committed  by 
Theology,  when  that  Science,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
finite  Attributes  which  represent  God  in  tbe  Word, 
aims  at  knowing  the  Nature  and  Ways  of  Him  whose 
Mdstence  alone  is  Tevecded. 

The  Word  of  God  is,  then,  contained  in  the  Bible, 
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bat  to  say  that  the  Book  isthe  Word  of  God,  is  a  de- 
plorable error.  The  Word  is  God.  Onr  Faith  or 
TmBt  is  in  Him  as  the  Almighty  revealed,  and  not  as  the 
Almighty  conceived.  The  Lord  Jesos  is  One  with  the 
Word,  and  the  Revelations  are  the  same ;  Divine  Faith 
and  Christian  Faith  being  identical.  Kow,  Frntk  i/ih 
God^  taking  its  birth  in  ih.Qfact  of  His  having  revealed 
himself  to  Man  as  The  Almighty,  is,  by  the  simple  na- 
ture of  this  Kevelation,  emancipated  &om  all  hmnaa 
conception,  and  thereby  placed  beyond  the  errors  of 
Theology,  which  has  made  of  the  Almighty  revealed 
the  AlmigMy  conceived. 

HENRY  SCHEDEL. 

Paui,  Dee.  25, 1854. 
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Corpni  enlin  per  m  eommuoU  d»dlctt  e«e 

Semrai :  qao  nid  prima  fidcB  flmd&ta  Talebit, 
Hand  crit  ocoultla  de  rebiu  quo  referentes, 
Coufimure  uiimi  quldquam  ratione  qneamiif. 

LvcURiDs.    J>t  NatarA  Btmni.    Idb.  1,  t.  13S-136. 


SECTION    I. 

It  may  not  appear  unworthy  of  notice  to  remark, 
m  a  pi:elnde  to  our  observations  reepecting  Belief  and 
Faitli,  that  the  well-known  Roman  poet  Lacretios,  wlio 
was  bom  about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  ap- 
peals forcibly  in  his  celebrated  poem  on  the  "  Nature 
of  Things,*^  to  the  self-evidence  of  common  sense,  for 
the  positive  existence  of  body,  as  the  only  sore  basis 
of  Faith.  The  thought  embodied  in  the  elegant  verses 
of  the  Roman  philosopher,  although  a  repetition,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  echo  of  the  tenets  held  in 
the  Ghvcian,  or  in  the  more  andent  schools  of  Philoso- 
phy. An  appeal  to  principles,  self-evident  and  conse- 
quently miausceptible  of  demonstration,  has  ever  been 
the  issue  of  the  most  &ee  and  Erpontaneous  attempts  of 
intelligence  to  fathom  the  dep^  of  the  mysteries  of 
Thought.  The  fallat^  of  considering  instinct,  or  im- 
VoL.  L— 1 
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pidsive  intnition  alone  as  the  criterion,  wliilBt  the  ob- 
ject required  was  the  vmwerscdipy  of  the  intaitioti,  we 
conceive  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  discrepancy  of 
many  of  these  investigationB.  At  all  events,  as  early 
as  500  years  B.  C,  we  find  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
school  of  Philosophy,  Xenophanes,  admitting,  accord- 
ing to  Sextus  Empiricofl,  (Pyrrh.  hyp.  1,  §  225,)  that 
man  poesesaes  a  peculiar  faculty  in  Reason  to  know 
what  is  probable,  but  that  it  has  not  been  given  to 
man  to  attain  to  certitude.  It  was  Aristotle  who  first 
insisted  upon  the  wawersaMi/y  of  a  belief  as  a  sure  test 
of  its  validity  in  hie  well-known  axiom,  ""What  ap- 
pears to  (M,  that  we  aflirm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects 
this  belief  will  assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy 
of  credit,"  (Eth.  Nic  Ix.  c.  2.)  But  Aristotle  rightly 
considers  such  universality  as  an  argument  d  posteriori, 
as  a  rational  inference,  acquired  by  experience.  "  The 
character  of  universality  can  only  be  obtained,"  remarks 
Aristotle,  (Analyt  post.  1.  L  c.  xiil,)  "  by  pi-oceeding 
&om  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  in  this  consists 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  d  posteriori  method.  .  .  But 
how  far  is  snch  knowledge  to  be  considered  certEun  ? 
By  means  of  what  faculty  do  we  apprehend  those  prin- 
ciples which,  although  themselves  unsusceptible  of  de- 
monstration, are  really  the  basis  of  all  demonstration; 
for  all  animals  possess  an  innate  capacity  of  judging  by 
means  of  their  senses  ?  It  is  when  memory,  retwning 
the  various  individual  perceptions,  the  intellect  forms 
more  generalinferences,  and  the  simple  unity  or  one  prin- 
ciple deduced  then  becomes  a  species  or  kind.  And  it  is 
from  this  gathering  together  of  simple  perceptions,  and 
their  being  retained  by  memory,  that  the  intellect 
compares  and  acquires  experience.  Thus,  by  means 
of  the  human  intellect  are  derived  from  the  oiw  or  the 
single  object,  the  general  or  the  universal,  art  and 
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science,  or  the  principles  thereof.  This  fiwulty  is  prim- 
itive, and  proceeda  from  the  nature  of  the  sonl.  We 
therefore  repeat  it :  the  general  proceeds  from  the  par^ 
ticnlar ;  the  general  notion  is  formed  in  the  soul ;  it  ia 
to  -die  onderstanding  that  is  given  in  charge  to  draw 
it  from  the  mere  senable  perception, "  (Analyt  post 
ihid.  ch.  XV.)  It  would  be  foreign  to  onr  pnrpose  to 
enter  into  further  details  in  regard  to  this  "  rauveraal," 
which  thns  acquired  by  the  means  of  the  Intellect  from 
the  "  particular "  or  the  contingent,  becomes  at  once 
an  "Absolute  and  Necessary."  But  it  is  well,  we  be- 
lieve, to  point  out  at  once  the  &llacy  of  considering 
the  term  of  "  common  sense  "  as  a  mere  sensible  notion 
or  of  senses  alone :  the  epithet  "  common  "  is  in  reality 
the  "  universal,*'  and  that  character  of  generality  is  the 
result  of  ratiomil  inference,  rising,  in  the  words  of  Aris- 
totle, "  from  the  particular  to  the  general" 

'Lucretius  therefore  in  saying,  that  we  are  taught  by 
common  sense  the'  real  existence  of  body,  that  without 
it,  primary  faith  finds  no  confirmation,  for  we  then 
possess  nothing  to  refer  to,  when  attempting  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  points  oat  most  clearly  the 
mutual  support  which  sense  and  intellect  affi>rd  to  each 
other,  and  reproduces  one  of  Aristotie's  most  elementary 
axioms,  "  that  what  is  by  nature  necessarily  believed  to 
be,  truly  is."  The  same  argument  is  most  forcibly  in- 
sisted on  by  Tully;  for  we  avoid  the  tempting  but  bot- 
tomless pit  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  merely  insist 
upon  the  fact,  that  before  the  Christian  era  and  amongst 
pagan  philosophers  "belief"  and  "faith"  were  consid- 
ered as  porative  and  inherent  qoalities  of  thought. 
We,  however,  most  earnestly  protest,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  supposition  that  onr  insisting  upon  the  pos- 
itive value  of  belief  and  faith,  as  having  been  admitted 
to  be  human  feelings  long  before  their  adoption  as  mere 
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religiooB  terms,  haa  been  introduced,  in  order  to  bestow 
pn  these  instincts  an  undne  waght.  Faith  is  most  as- 
suredly coeval  with  man,  bnt  that  faith  is  rational 
feith.  We  protest  i^tunst  any  ambiguity  being  here 
intended,  in  onr  pointing  oat  the  positive  mental  or 
in'i«llectual  value  of  raiumal  faith.  And  that  ambi- 
guity exists,  when,  after  showing  that  reason  cfumot  be 
exercised  without  &ith,  (as  it  really  is  the  case  m  all 
inference,)  that  continual  dependence  on  Faith,  (posi- 
tive or  rational,)  is  transferred  to  a  divine  object,  and 
thereby  held  to  be  of  a  different  nature.  The  feeling 
is  always  the  same,  but  the  object  being  different,  it  is 
no  longer  ratioJial  faith  but  divme  &ith.  Custom  has 
rendered  it  usual,  indeed,  to  express  onr  belief  in  the 
Almighty  and  in  Christ,  by  the  term  Faith ;  bnt  when 
we  say,  as  we  do  here,  that  faith  was  pointed  out  as  a 
piimary  instinctive  feeling,  long  b^ore  the  Christian 
era,  we  are  spealdng  of  faith  in  Keason,  or  in  the  in- 
ferences of  Reason,  and  not  of  faith  in  God. 

Nor  must  our  avoiding  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
endless  discnsmons  of  the  Grecian  schools  of  phUoeophy 
be  construed  into  any  feeling  of  aversion  for  those  great 
minds  which  shine  with  a  Instre,  the  more  brilliaQt 
from  the  deep  gloom  that  surrounds  them.  Greoan 
philosophy  attempted  in  vain  to  disentangle  the  human 
mind  fivm  the  meshes  of  superstition  and  mythology; 
but  the  fruitless  endeavors  of  the  most  bright  and 
mighty  geninses  that  the  human  race  ever  produced, 
may  serve  to  point  out  the  ntter  nselessness  of  the  un- 
uded  efforts  of  human  intelligence.  They  merely  cast 
down  one  idol  in  order  to  make  room  for  another ;  and 
so  it  ever  will  be  when  rational  &ith  attempts  to  raise 
a  divinity  of  its  own  creation.  The  point  we  insist  upon 
with  respect  to  Grecian  philosophy,  is  the  dne  honor  paid 
to  Reason  in  that  £ut  clime  in  early  ages.    We  pass  over 
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the  nncearang  discosaioDs  of  the  schools,  because  we  sh&U 
find  in  the  brief  emmnary  we  are  about  to  expoee  of  mod- 
em philosophy,  a  sufficient  display  of  endlees  donbt  and 
disputation.  Indeed,  the  progreea  of  human  knowledge 
with  respect  to  history  is  each,  that  it  would  become 
necessary  to  relate  the  intereeting  discloBoree  of  the 
translators  of  Eastern  Aoatic  philosophy,  if  we  should 
attempt  to  indicate  the  primary  sources  of  pbiloeophi- 
oal  dascuasion.  "The  siw  philosophical  schools,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  "  whose  jmnciples  are  exphuned  in 
ihe  Dersana  S&stra,  comprise  all  the  metaphysicka  of 
the  old  Academy,  the  Stoa,  the  Lyceum ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  read  the  VMimta,  or  the  many  fine  composi* 
tions  in  illustration  of  it,  without  believing  that  Py- 
thagoras and  Flato  derived  thar  sublime  theories  from 
the  same  foontfun  with  the  sages  of  India."  (9d  diic. 
on  the  Hindus.)  We  shall,  therefore,  limit  our  inves- 
tigation to  modem  philosophy,  and  merely  state  as  a 
summary  of  the  Latin  schools,  the  following  words  of 
Gcero  respecting  the  certitnde  acquired  by  the  sensee 
and  that  which  Beaeon  bestowa  Cicero  pleads  agiunst 
the  theory  of  probability  admitted  by  the  new  Acade- 
my :  "  What  rule  is  that,  which,  adopting  no  positive 
distinction  between  Tmth  and  Error,  gives  as  no  clear 
notion  either  d  the  one  or  of  the  other?  ff  we  pos- 
sess a  role,  the  true  must  di£fer  &om  the  false,  as  good 
differs  from  bad ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  snch  difference 
existB,  there  can  be  no  role,  and  be  in  whose  perception, 
the  trae  and  the  £alse  are  confounded  together,  has  not 
wherewith  to  judge  of  or  to  charactoize  Tmth.  It  ia 
in  vEun,  that  we  pretend  to  leave  all  the  rest,  after 
having  destroyed  the  guarantee  of  Judgment :  that  is 
acting  childishly,  (pueriliter ;)  it  is  saying  to  a  man  that 
he  can  see  just  aa  well  when  we  have  put  his  eyes  out" 
These  words  of  Tully  reminds  one  of  those  of  Locke, 
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(Essay  on  Hxunan  Understanding,  b.  4,  ch.  19,  §  4;) 
when,  after  comparing  Reason  to  Revelation,  or  rather 
after  increasing  the  coniasion,  by  terming  Reason,  na- 
tural revelation,  and  Revelation,  natural  reason,  en- 
larged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated  by 
Ood ;  Locke  proceeds  with  the  same  simile,  "  so  that 
he  that  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation, 
puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does  much  what  the 
same,  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes, 
the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  some  invisible 
star  by  a  telescope."  "We  may  observe  here,  by  the 
way,  that  our  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  Reve* 
lation  "  as  applied  to  the  dictates  of  Reason,  are  similar 
to  those  we  would  offer  against  the  use  of  the  term 
"faith,"  aa  meaning  two  very  different  things,  and  yet 
they  are  often  employed  much  in  the  same  sense. 
Reason  undoubtedly  is  of  an  instinctive,  intuitive  nar 
tnrc ;  it  proceeds  fiom  an  unknown  source,  and  may 
therefore  be  likened  to  "  Revelation,"  or  the  knowledge 
man  possesses  of  the  Almighty.  We  maintain  that 
"  Revelation "  can  be  rationally  proved,  but  we  con- 
ceive it  very  essentia]  not  to  confound  the  distinction 
which  exists  between  both,  and  this  is  the  more  eseeu' 
tij^  that  both  proceed  from  an  unknown  sonrce,  alto- 
gether raised  above  the  stream  of  light  which  floweth 
therefrom.  The  Revelation  of  God  is  one,  but  the  so- 
called  revelations  of  Reason  are  myriads  of  milUons. 

Cicero  continuing  in  the  same  chapter  (XL  Acad. 
qusest.  lib.  u.)  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  puts  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  "  But  what  is  it  yon  mean  by  pro1> 
able !  If  you  mean  that  which  appears  to  be  the  truth 
at  first  sight,  and  to  the  first  looker  on,  can  any  thing 
be  more  frivolous  ?  If  you  require  a  careful  investjga- 
tion,  the  difficulty  is  not  thereby  eluded.  For  if  you 
do  not  admit  of  any  certitude  m  your  perceptions,  if 
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yoo  refuse  to  them  any  dharacteiiBtic  mark  of  trnth, 
yon  camiot  lay  confidence  in  them.  And  even  if  thii 
obstacle  be  done  away  mth,  if  it  be  given  to  the  wise 
to  know,  how  can  yon  rest  assored  that  his  condnsions 
are  more  probable,  approach  nearer  to  tmth  than  those 
of  others !  Some  criterion  o£  tnith  is  required  in  order 
to  justify  even  the  pretonmou  to  probability.  If  troth 
is  BO  hidden  and  obscnre  as  yon  pretend,  how  can  yon 
jndge  of  the  distance  which  separates  yon  from  it!^ 
And  respecting  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  Cicero  has 
the  following  remarkable  words:  *"rhe  testimony  of 
the  senses  deserves  confidence,  if  the  senses  themselves 
are  sound  and  healthy,  and  if  no  obstacle  prevents 
their  transmitting  faithfoUy  the  perceptions.  Other- 
wise  of  what  nse  would  be  the  notions  that  we  derive 
from  them?  what  basis  would  memory  possess?  what 
difference  wonld  there  exist  between  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant?  Reason  would  be  without  dignity  and 
entirely  useless.  The  exercise  of  the  Will  suppoees  a 
judgment  of  some  kind.  If  man  will  act,  he  must  con- 
ceive some  notion  of  Troth  in  order  to  act  accordingly, 
for  the.real  distinction  between  inanimate  and  animated 
beings  conedsts  in  action.  Now,  in  the  actions  of  man, 
what  better  test  of  judgment  can  there  be  than  Virtue. 
And  what  is  that  Wisdom  which  b^;ins  by  admitting 
that  no  such  a  thing  as  wisdom  exists. "  (Acad,  quaeet. 
IL  ch.  7,  8,  9,  12.) 

The  conclusion  of  Cicero  savors  greatly  of  the  Stoa, 
bnt  is  not  less  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Christian,  as 
proving  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  not  contradic- 
tory to  those  of  reason.  Cicero,  as  was  Aristotle,  is  es- 
sentially a  Rationalist,  although  admitting  the  frill  value 
of  the  evidence  of  the  senses  when  unimpaired.  He 
terms  them  "  Nature  jndida:  judidacommunibnshom- 
inum  sensibusinfiza;"  bat  fiirfrvm  considering  Reason 
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as  enthralled  thereby,  he  never  lets  the  opportunity  es- 
cape of  proteeting  against  the  judgments  gronnded 
merely  npon  the  analogies  of  the  notions  acqmred 
merely  hy  the  senses,  and  most  especially  by  sight 
Thns  he  has  "  abdacere  mentis  aciem  a  consaetndine 
oculorum"  to  express  the  raising  of  the  mind  above 
the  impresfflons  of  the  senses :  and  again,  "  magni  antem 
ingenii  est  revocare  mentem  a  sensibos,  et  cogitatio> 
nem  a  consaetndine  abdncere,"  (TuscoL  qoseet  1,)  ex- 
presses moet  forcibly  the  conviction  of  that  great 
thinker,  how  requisite  it  is  to  carry  in  the  dictates  of 
Reason  an  order  of  notions  distinct  from  the  mere  im- 
pressions  produced  by  the  senses.  This  doctrine  ve 
shall  find  to  be  also  one  of  the  fdndamental  princi|dea 
of  the  Carte»an  philosophy,  which  tanght  that  none 
of  the  notions  conveyed  by  sensible  perception,  which 
they  termed  also  "  common  sense  and  imag^tion, " 
could  be  subservient  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mind. 
-  Other  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Bome  imitating; 
it  is  true,  the  traditions,  if  not  the  oral  lessons,  of  the 
schools  of  Eastern  Asia,  considered  the  knowledge  dl 
God,  either  revealed  or  acquired,  as  the  sole  basis  of 
certitude ;  and  the  same  view  we  shall  find  to  be  taken 
by  Descartes,  the  founder  of  modem  mental  philo»> 
ophy.  This  was  the  doctrine  adopted,  on  other 
grounds,  by  the  Hindu  philosophers,  at  least  fifteen 
centuries  (?)  before  Christ;  for,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Jones,  "The  fimdamental  tenet  of  the  Vedanti 
school  consisted,  not  in  denying  the  existence  of  matter, 
that  is,  of  solidity,  impenetrability,  and  extended  figure, 
but  in  correcting  the  popular  notion  of  it ;  and  in  con- 
tending that  it  has  no  essence  independently  of  menttd 
perception;  that  existence  and  perceptibility  are  con- 
vertible terms ;  that  external  appearances  and  sensa- 
tions are  illusory  and  would  vanish  into  nothing,  if  the 
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divine  energy,  'tdiich  alone  enstainB  them,  were  sus- 
pended for  a  moment."  (Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol,  1, 
I^dioi.  Diec) 

Wherever  &ee  inquiry  is  admitted ;  either  in  the 
adiools  of  Lidia,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  modem  En- 
rope,  the  jarring  element  of  all  discoesion,  donht,  is  an 
easential  principle,  and  inherent  to  hnman  nature.  If 
&.e  ZHvinity  be  introduced,  it  is  as  Keptmie  appears  in 
the  versee  of  the  poet,  and  the  tempest  is  hushed.  In 
all  discnssion,  where  Beason  is  admitted  as  mnpire,  the 
waters  will  be  foimd  rippling  and  tronbled.  To  inquire, 
to  examine,  to  deliberate,  is  to  raise  up  doubte  in  order 
to  dispoee  of  them.  This  the  Oree^  tenned  soepiomm. 
Those  who  refosed  to  admit  the  conclusions  either  of 
the  senses,  or  of  Reason,  or  of  invoked  divine  authority, 
were  termed  Bceptics.  Those  who  turned  at  mere  ver^ 
bal  dispute,  and  attempted  by  a  captious  disposition 
of  their  phrases  to  obtun  beli^  were  termed  sophists. 
Both  daeses  still  exist  There  is  no  better  argument 
against  the  first  than  the  one  advanced  by  Pascal: 
"They  believe  that  they  do  not  believe,"  and  its  date 
)B  of  many  thousand  years.  Sophism  is  not  so  readily 
dealt  with,  it  being  a  fiilse  display  of  truth.  Yon  are 
free,  says  the  sophist,  although  yon  are  enslaved,  for  if 
yon  w^e  not  firee,  yon  could  not  be  enslaved.  Soph* 
istary  is  often  involuntary ;  for  counsel  taken  from  t^e 
passions  being  essentially  erroneous,  is  sophistic^  dis- 
playing error  in  the  garb  of  truth.  Now,  as  **pa»siona 
are  ike  elements  of  Ufe,^  Reascm,  with  the  aid  of  her 
great  supporter,  religion,  can  alone  have  any  chance  to 
amwer  in  the  silent  workings  of  Thought  the  sophis(xy 
of  passion,  sophistry  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  which 
no  argument  in  form  or  syllt^iam  can  contend  with. 
G(Hic«iving  then  Rationalism  to  be  the  real  character- 
istic of  ancient  philosophy,  and  considering  it  as  an  in- 
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Boffident,  because  niuuded,  attempt  of  the  hmnan  mind 
to  free  mankind  &om  the  thraldom  of  Mythology  and 
Error,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  a  cnrsory  investiga- 
tion of  modem  philosophy  as  a  preliminary  to  what 
we  have  to  allege  respecting  positive  belief  and  poor 
tive  &ath. 

Modem  mental  philosophy,  as  &eed  &om  the  yoke 
of  the  schoolmen,  dates  from  Descartes,  who  proclaims 
the  doctrine  of  free  inqoiry,  or  of  Rationalism.  The 
veracity  of  thonght,  the  certitude  of  self-consdoasness 
is  victorionsly  displayed  by  Descartes ;  when  allowing 
free  and  open  ingress  to  the  most  nnbouaded  soep- 
tidsm,  he  finds  in  certitnde  of  Thonght  a  bar  whidi 
donbt  can  never  overleap.  This  certitade,  expressed 
by  "  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  (cogito,  ei^  sum,)  pro- 
ceeds &om  an  innate  principle  which  aesores  man  that 
he  exists  as  a  thinking  being,  and  delivera  him  from 
all  donbt,  whilst  it  certifies  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 
ence of  an  object  of  thought,  a  something  beyond  him, 
or  extended,  or  matter.  The  same  innate  principle,  or 
Reason,  shows,  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  tilings,  but 
by  the  qualities  they  possess.  All  things  which  po» 
sees  quality,  says  Descartes,  is  a  substance  and  exists, 
bat  that  substance  is  alone  perfect  which  exists  inde- 
pendent of  all  others.  Thought  is  therefore  the  qnal- 
ity  which  assures  ns  of  tiie  existence  of  a  thinking  some* 
thing,  a  substance  or  existing  being  termed  the  mind ; 
and  Extension,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  constitutes  ihe 
essential  quality  of  body  or  matter.  Bnt  the  mind  is 
no  lees  certain  of  its  own  imperfectibility  than  of  its 
own  existence ;  a  something  perfect  then  exists,  for  the 
idea  exists  in  oar  mind;  and  this  perfection  consti- 
tutes the  eaaence  of  the  divine  substance  which  we  name 
God.  In  Perfection,  all  quality  is  foond ;  therefore 
Descartes  asmbee  Infinity  to  God  alone,  whilst  he 
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Only  admite  the  notion  of  the  indefinite  to  be  that  which 
matter  and  mind  can  inspire.  The  doubt,  which  the 
eertitade  of  our  impeifection  leaves  in  the  mind  in  spite 
<^  the  certdtnde  of  Existence,  is  at  once  dispelled  by 
this  rational  conception  of  iAie  perfect  Being.  We  are 
then  fhlly  assored,  for  ve  know  we  have  a  Maker,  and 
his  perfection  proves  that  He  is  no  deceiver.  Ihe  Car- 
teraan  doctrine  is  thna  complete:  Matter, — Iffind, — Grod, 
constitnte  the  objects  of  all  hmnan  Thought.  Reason 
is  here  the  nmpir&  Reason  convinced  of  her  own  im- 
perfection finds  refiige  in  that  Perfection,  of  which  the 
"  idea  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  the  mark  of  the  Abk- 
er.''  Causation  and  design  are  included  in  the  notion 
of  Perfection.  Motion  is  impressed  on  created  sab* 
stance  by  the  Perfect  Maker,  and  all  things  occur  ac- 
cording to  the  form  and  time  allotted.  The  knowledge 
of  these  laws  of  motion,  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
conditions  of  the  meehamem  of  mind  and  matter,  con- 
gtitntes  all  Science,  all  Knowledga  These  conditions 
exist  in  virtne  of  Supreme  WUl,  and  not  in  conseqnence 
of  their  own  inh^-ent  properties.  Supreme  Will  is  ever 
acting,  and  thus  the  Universe  may  be  conadwed  as  in- 
cessantly renewed.  As,  however,  the  Cartesian  views 
of  the  Deity  will  find  place  amongst  the  obserTations 
in  which  it  will  be  indkpensable  to  enter  when  treatr 
ing  of  Divine  Futh,  we  have  not  here  to  discuss  that 
important  question.  .We  shall  merely  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  Descartes  is  condemned  by  his  own  theory, 
when  considering  the  notion  of  the  Divinity  to  be 
grounded  on  that  of  Supreme  Perfection,  and  as  snch 
BO  entirely  above  all  human  apprehension  as  to  admit 
of  none  of  the  human  ideas  of  T^me  and  Place ;  all  du- 
ration and  all  space  as  they  appear  to  Man  disappear- 
ing in  Almighty  Power,  he  afterwards  introduces  the 
Deity,  as  acting  incessantly,  as  renewing  every  moment 
the  Creation  willed  by  Him.     (See  Hamilton,  Ac.) 
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Descartes  realizes  in  his  doctrines  concerning  Ma^ 
ter  and  Wind  what,  nntil  him,  had  been  considered  as 
impossible,  the  complete  sepu^tion  of  Mind  and  Ma^ 
ter.  These  constitnte  the  two  poles,  as  it  were,  of  his 
whole  system  of  the  Universe,  bat  the  separation  is  so 
efiectna],  that  in  the  eye  of  Beaaon,  it  is  impossible 
tJiat  they  can  ever  be  nnited.  Snch  a  thorough  dis> 
tinction,  therefore,  was  not  admitted  by  subsequent 
thinkers,  who  all  attempt  to  fill  np  the  chaam  so  deeply 
opened.  The  essence  of  Mind  being  considered  as 
liionght,  Mind  al<me  is  Spirit,  and  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy most  therefore  be  folly  admitted  to  be  ^pwi^ 
wMam.  As,  however,  his  sncceeeor,  Leibnitz,  recognized 
in  Matter  Torces  or  Powers,  where  Descartes  only  per- 
ceives mechanioal  acts,  Deecart«s  is  often  tannted  with 
having  inculcated  mere  mechanism.  The  fact  is,  that 
Leibnitz  spiritualized,  as  it  were.  Matter,  whilst  Dea* 
cartes,  consistently  with  his  doctrine,  conceived  Spirit 
as  only  existing  with  Thought. 

We  most,  however,  refrain  from  altering  further 
into  the  unbounded  field  bedfore  ns,  and  limit  our  ob- 
servations to  the  point  at  issue,  viz.,  the  Carteman  doc- 
trines respecting  self-evidait  principles  and  those  of 
coinmon  s^ise.  Absolute  certitude,  we  have  seen,  only 
exists  according  to  Descfu>tes  in  Absolute  PerfectioiL 
The  mind  assured  of  relative  existence  which  author- 
izes it  to  assert  "I  think"  or  "I  am,"  is  at  the  same 
time  convinced  by  the  innate  sentiment  of  its  own  im- 
perfection that  Supreme  Perfection  ia.  Thence  the 
Carteoan  doctrine,  that  absolute  certitude  can  never 
be  attained  unless  tiie  mind  be  craitired  in  supreme 
Perfection.  The  primary  Futh  of  man  or  s^-con- 
sdousness  is  a  relative  feeling.  The  term  itself  does 
not  exist  in  Descartes'  works,  and  by  muiy  thinkers, 
Dr.  Hamilton  amongst  others,  this  is  rather  an  advan- 
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tage,  as  Bavorii^  len  of  Ontology,  or  imaginary  meta- 
physeal entitiee.  Hia  de&ution  is,  however,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  render  all  that  can  he  conceived  of  self- 
comcioaBneea  or  of  conBcdoiianeeB,  if  the  addition  of  self 
he  considered  rednndant.  We  acqnire  self-kDovledge, 
says  Descartes,  by  means  of  the  notion  of  sol^  which 
represents  myself  to  myBel£  (L'idfie  en  moi,  qoi  me 
represente  moi-meme  a  moi-mfime.)  This  constitates 
the  npehot  and  issae,  as  well  as  the  primary  faith,  of 
all  human  certitude.  The  union  between  mind  and 
body  he  conceives  to  be  operated  by  the  agency  of 
oommon  sense.  His  words  are  the  following:  "The 
mind  or  spirit  (L'esprit)  does  not  immediately  receive 
its  impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  brain  only,  or  perhaps 
with  coie  of  the  smallest  parts  of  that  organ,  viz.,  that 
in  which  is  developed  the  faculty  they  term  common 
seDse,  which  lenity,  whenever  it  is  disposed  in  the 
same  mumer,  always  produces  on  the  mind  the  same 
impression,  however  varionsly  dt3posed  the  other  or- 
gans of  the  body  may  be,  as  experience  snfficiently 
testifies,  so  as  to  render  useless  ftirther  details ;  but 
which  is  still  more  evident  when  certain  sensations 
ibrmerly  &lt  in  a  limb  are  still  felt,  althoi^h  we  are 
deprived  of  the  limb."  Descartes  denies  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  nght  that  g^ves  ns  the  assoranee  that  the  same 
piece  of  wax  we  may  see  is  the  same  we  saw  befor& 
The  common  way  of  speaking  he  nuuntuns  to  be  incor- 
rect when  it  is  said,  "that  we  see  it  is  the  same  piece  of 
wax."  The  right  expresraon  being,  that  we  judge  it  to 
be  the  same  piece  of  wax.  A  philosopher,  (nn  homme 
qni  tache  d'£l6ver  sa  connaiasanoe  an  de  la  dn  conunno,) 
Descartes  tells  ns,  onght  to  be  ashamed  to  addnce  snch 
kinds  of  vicious  locutions,  as  proofe  of  the  donbtM 
nature  of  things.    In  this  case,  Descartes  maintains 
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that  it  ia  inteUigence  that  informs  him  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  bit  of  wax,  far  better  than  the 
senses  "  or  at  least  than  by  what  is  t^iaed  common 
sense,  or  the  faculty  of  imagining,  for  t^  commcm 
sense  we  have,  is  common  with  all  the  bmte  creation 
which  know  of  figure  and  color,  whilst  human  intelli- 
gence alone  can  divest  the  piece  of  wax  of  its  outward 
form  and  investigate  its  nature."    (2d  Meditation.) 

Very  far  &om  as^milating  the  sensatioiis  acquired 
by  the  senses  to  "  certitude,"  because  they  are  given  by 
Nature,  Descartes  ia  quite  of  the  contrary  opiniraL 
These  natural  sensations  he  terms  "the  inclination  or 
bent  of  nature,"  but  it  is  Beason  or  "the  Ijght  of 
Nature  "  that  really  informs  us  of  the  object  perceived. 
Hie  natural  bent  merely  inclines  us,  he  says,  to  believe 
it,  but  it  ia  natural  light  that  makes  known  the  truth. 
These  terms,  he  remarks,  are  vastly  different.  It  is 
natural  light  that  dissipates  the  gloom  which  doubt 
casts  aronnd  us :  to  natural  light  we  owe  the  assurance 
of  our  own  existence,  and  we  possess  no  other  faculty 
or  power  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  diatinguish 
Truth  from  Falsehood.  The  natnral  bent,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  continufdly  inclining  us  away,  sometimes 
iodncing  us  to  act  well,  sometimes  to  act  ill.  Nor 
indeed  are  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  without 
always  similar  to  the  reality  existing,  and  which  they 
represent ;  for  we  have  two  notions  of  the  sim :  one 
which  tells  us  that  it  is  very  small,  and  another  that 
speaks  of  its  immensity ;  and  the  latter,  acquired  by 
natural  light,  is  by  far  the  truest. 

Although  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Mat- 
ter occurs  through  tlie  agency  of  the  senaea  and  com- 
mon sense,  "  or  the  imagining  faculty,"  yet  according 
to  the  Cartesian  doctrine  no  direct  causation  takes 
place.    All  phenomena  considered  generally  as  Causes 
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being  merely  oooasions  for  the  occurring  of  the  eflfect 
observed.  Every  thing,  even  the  "Will  of  man,  being 
attributed  in  fact  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity.  Even  the  rays  of  light  being  the  mere  occaaiMi 
on. which  the  Deity  strikes  on  onr  mind  the  e£^ 
termed  Vision. 

The  intimate,  immediate  connection  between  sensa- 
tion and  **  common  sense  or  the  imag^tion,'*  is  one  of 
the  miun  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  mental  philosophy,  as 
may  be  clearly  shown  aa  well  by  the  words  of  Descartee 
as  by  the  fall  particalars  in  which  one  of  the  chief  fol- 
lowers of  that  doctrine,  Malebntnche,  enters  on  that 
point  in  his  well  known  philosophical  work,  the 
"Search  for  Troth."  A  fall  third  of  that  work  con- 
sists in  investigating  the  notions  or  ideas  of  *'  Imagina- 
tion'^ and  those  which  proceed  &om  "  natoral  inchna^ 
tion."  Dr.  Reid,  in  examining  the  opinions  of  Des- 
cartes, cannot  recondle,  he  tells  ua,  Descurtea  to  him- 
self (Descartes,)  becaose  that  writer  sometimes  places 
the  images  of  external  objects  in  the  brain  not  only  as 
perceived  font  as  remembered  or  imagined,  and  this, 
adds  Keid,  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  Cartesian 
doctrine.  Yet  Descartes,  continues  Eeid,  sometimes 
appears  to  consider  them  merely  as  occasions  on  which, 
by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are 
ezmted  in  the  mind.  Descartes,  in  fact,  admitted 
both,  but  referring  Causation  to  supreme  Power,  he 
did  not  on  that  account  deny  the  existence  of  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  mode  or  way,  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena occurred,  and  did  not  distinguish  lees  carefully 
Imagination,  or  the  figuring  &culty,  so  near  akin  to 
Fancy,  &om  the  more  careful  and  sedate  investigation 
entered  into  by  the  Intellect  or  rational  Power.  With 
Dracartes,  external  objects  occasum  the  senses  to 
operate ;  the  sensations  occasion  the  operation  of  the 
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Imagioatifni,  and  were  there  no  ImaginstioD,  he  msui- 
tainfl  there  would  be  in  man,  neither  Reasomng  nor 
Intellection:  not  indeed  because  Beason  admits  the 
validity  of  the  operation  of  the  Imagination,  bnt  be- 
cause it  constitotes  the  canvas  on  which  the  "Mind 
works. 

The  criterion  of  the  tmth  or  soondnees  of  onr 
judgment  is,  according  to  the  Oarteeian  doctrine,  "  the 
clearness  and  fulness  of  the  conception."  Such  a  test 
may  appear  highly  objectionable,  as  inducing  db  too 
ojEten  to  consider  onr  own  conceptions  as  tmth  because 
they  are  clearly  conceived.  But  here  the  roles  of  the 
Cartesian  method  obviate  aU  error,  being  of  such  an 
absolute  character,  as  to  force  the  Mind  to  remain  in 
suspense  on  almost  aU  occasions.  These  absolute  mlea, 
however,  which  Descartes  tells  us  in  his  "  Method  "  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  depended  on  in  contemplation  of 
Truth,  are  not  to  be  acted  up  to  in  mere  ordinary  cir- 
cmnstances :  and  "  ■mdeoision  hemg  woree  &um  error^ 
in  the  usual  course  of  tilings  we  must  dedde  between 
two  probabilities,  for  that  which  is  the  least  uncertain. 
It  is  the  Win,  he  says,  that  gives  the  final  verdict,  and 
this  highest  prerogative  of  human  nature  must  never 
consent  in  important  topics  without  the  most  evident 
testimony. 

In  virtae  of  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  and 
the  constant  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  it  must  be 
readily  perceived  that  in  reality,  tiie  Cartesian  system 
does  not  consider  as  active  faculties,  any  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Mind  or  Matter.  All  such  qualities  proceeding 
indeed  from  certain  motiom,  or  impelling  causes,  ori- 
ginally impressed  on  the  creation,  which  are  regulated 
by  certain  fixed  mech^cal  laws,  the  secret  of  which  is 
known  only  to  that  Infinite  Bdng,  from  whence  all 
things  proceed.    Therefore,  although  eea^tially  spirit- 
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nalist,  jet  Cartedanism  was  so  tainted  witb  the  doc- 
trine of  Mechamsm,  as  to  appear  merely  a  system  of 
mechanics.  And  this  became  still  more  apparent,  when 
Leibnitz,  introdncing  the  notion  of  Powers  or  Forces  in 
his  I^Ioeophy,  appeared  to  have  spiritaalized  matter 
itself.  The  two  doctrines  at  the  present  day,  are  still 
conflicting,  although  neither  the  Cartesian  tenets  nor 
tiiose  of  Leibnitz  pass  current.  The  metaphysical 
notion  which  considere  as  "quiddities,  entitiee,  or 
things,"  certain  unknown  somewhats,  termed  "  forces," 
still  reigns  paramount  in  many  minds.  Science,  how- 
ever, after  muchoscUlation,  leans  evidently  on  the  side 
of  Descartes,  and  the  foil  light  which  the  notion  of 
Leibnitz  was  conceived  to  have  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  Things,  u  on  the  wane.  Although  Cartesianism  be 
altogether  exploded  as  a  doctrine,  yet  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  positive  relation  of  things,  without  refer- 
ence to  certain  unknown  Powers  or  Forces^  hyi>otheti- 
cally  admitted,  and  yet  too  often  conceived  as  real  in- 
de^ndent  existences,  is  in  accordance  with  the  science 
of  the  present  day. 

As  Rationalism  is  generally  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  succeBsfdl' effort  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  the 
Scholastics,  who  blindly  adopted  the  main  tenets  of  the 
Peripatetic  school,  as  sug^fested  by  its  illnstrions  founder, 
Aristotle ;  a  rapid  comparison  of  the  main  doctemes'  of 
that  philosophy  and  d  the  Carteaan,  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  ■  It  is,  however,  but  fisir"  to  state,  that  what 
we  possess  of  Aristotie  is  owing  to  chance,  and  that 
more  important  writings  may  have  existed.  The  di- 
vine mind — ^the  human  mind  and  animal  life,  constitute 
the  Peripatetic  view  of  being  or  existence,  as  sub- 
stances or'essences.  These  were  either  self-existent  or 
accidental:  self-existence  applying  to  the  Deity  only; 
accidental,  being  the  nature  of  all  created  substances.' 
Vol.  L— a 
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They  were  either  re<d,  i.  e.  eziBtiiig  in  nature,  or  noium- 
{U,  as  conceived  merely  in  the  mind.  The  nodonal-  are 
only  true,  when  the  notion  corresponds  with  the  real 
natm>e  of  things ;  they  are  falsey  when  the  conception 
and  reality  differ.  Beings  were  either  active  or  passive, 
according  as  they  posseea  a  principle  of  motion  or 
change,  or  are  merely  susceptible  of  being  changed  or 
moved.  Aristotle's  opinion  of  motion,  as  the  immedi- 
ate canse  of  every  thing  that  occurs  in  the  universe ; 
his  primum  mobile,  or  the  term  "  First  mover  "  (npcaToy 
ffivovv)  given  to  the  Deity;  his  first  conviction  that 
movement  in  a  circle  was  the  most  excellent  of  aU,  re- 
mind one  not  only  of  the  mechanical  tenets  of  Des- 
cartes, but  seem  also  to  have  had  some  weight  in  the 
views  he  adopted  of  all  substances  moving  in  a  vortex, 
whence  his  well-known  Vortices.  The  moving  prind- 
ple  in  substances,  Aristotle  names:  Potency, Actuality, 
or  Entelechia,  anU  also  Dwnamia  and  Bmrgeui.  TUs 
conatitntes  the  essence  of  things;  not  as  the  "Idea" 
of  Plato,  which  that  philosopher  conffldered  as  some- 
thing  immovable,  bnt  as  the  active  Form,  (eidos,)  and 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Matter,  (ule.)  Ite 
soul,  he  conceives,  as  the  form  or  si5o«  of  the  body, 
which  is  vXi] ;  but  Reason  is  the  form  of  the  soul,  ^ 
form  of  form,  {u8og  etSovg.)  Substances,  according  to 
their  quantity,  quaUty,  relation,  or  modality,  constitute 
so  many  different  sorts,  named  categories,  here  conceived 
d  posteriori.  Substance,  in  whatever  form  it  may  have 
^ssted,  was  believed  to  be  external  and  indesta^ctible. 
The  Deity  of  Aristotle  is  not  the  "  Ci'eator,''  as  Descartee 
conceives  him  to  be,  in  virtue  of  tiie  dear  notion  of  per- 
fection, whidi  man  is  supposed  to  .posses.  Aristotle, 
however,  besides  the  alwtradi  notion  <rf  a  "  Primary 
Moverj^describes  the  Deity  as  intelligent,  immaterial,  and 
eternal ;  bat  in  producing  motion,  the  Deity  was  supposed 
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to  act  not  Tolontarily,  bnt  necessarily.  The  notions  of 
Descartes  respecting  the  Deity,  are  naturally  &r  more 
worthy  the  Being  in  whom  he  conceives  aU  perfection 
to  be  centred ;  but  in  the  Oartesiflji  philosophy,  God 
is  an  JH#  nUioma,  a  metaphysical  Being ;  and  tiiis  ob- 
jection of  the  Kaotiaa  school  saps  irremediably  the 
fonndalion  which  Descu*tea  confddered  so  seoore. 

It  was  this  tenet  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  which 
concedTed  the  Deity  as  a  notion  impressed  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  aoqaired  by  refieotbig  oa  the  highest 
possible  d^ree  of  perfection,  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
persecution  he  was  threatened  with  by  the  Jesuits.  To 
this  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  divinity,  we  shall  re- 
fer in  another  part  of  this  work.  Bnt  with  respect  to 
thie  other  doctrine  of  Descartes,  we  cannot  join  his 
admirers,  who  prodaim  him  as  having  "taught  man* 
kind  to  think.**  With  this  reservation,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  him  with  Lord  Bacon,  at  the  head  of  that 
glcnions  band  which  rmsed  on  high  the  standard  c^ 
Beaspn,  and  therefore  we  consider  him  as  deserving  of 
the  deepest  gratitnde  of  mankind.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
mean  endeavor  to  assert,  in  the  days  of  Descartes,  the 
rights  of  free  inquiry,  too  often  dispated  even  in  our 
time.  This  bold  assertioa  still  remains  the  leading 
principle  of  modem  philosophy,  now  that  the  errors 
inherent  to  the  Cartesian  system  have  long  since  caused 
its  downfall.  These  errors,  which  proved  snieida],  may 
be  ammnarily  reduced  to  the  following :  The  contra^ 
diction,  already  mentioned,  of  conceiving  the  univerae 
as  renewed  and  upheld  in  every  moment  of  time  by 
Almighty  Power,  when  the  rational  ideas  of  perfection 
did  not  admit  such  rdative  terms  to  be  ^plied  to  the 
actions  of  God.  The  podtive  contradiction  involved 
in  considering  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation  to  be 
secure,  when  the  Supreme  Perfection  on  which  they  re- 
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poBed,  waa  only  a  rational  inference,  a  anggestion  of 
Keason.  It  waa  placing  the  stream  higher  than  the 
fonnt  Therefore,  although  in  practice  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  morality  tallies  with  the  Christian  in  coa- 
eidering  moral  obligation  to  be  grounded  on  the  rela- 
tion in  which  man  stands  to  the  bifinite  .Wisdom  or 
Perfection  that  roles  the  universe,  and  hia  social  duties 
— the  government  of  his  passions — ^his  moral  capacity, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  £nite  nature  are  therein  rep- 
resented, as  chiefly!  consisting  in  a  moral  resemblance 
to  that  Snpremie  Perfection  known  by  l^e  name  of  God; 
yet,  as  a  theory,  (and  Cartesianism  was  nothing  more,) 
there  was  no  foimdation  at  all  Season  can  never  lie 
prostrate  before  her  own  of^ring :  she  may  admit  or 
reject  the  sonndness  of  the  proofe  addnced,  and  is  in- 
deed in  that  light  the  snrest  foundation  of  divine  feith, 
or  trust  in  the  Almighty ;  but  when,  instead  of  accept- 
ing, she  ^ves ;  when,  instead  of  proving,  she  will  sug- 
gest, her  dictates  cannot  clum  a  confidence  superior  to 
that  of  mere  rationality,  which  as  yet  never  has,  and 
we  believe  cannot  ever,'  found  a  religion,  and  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  with  the  leading  principle  of  Christian- 
ity :  the  Almighty,  as  revealed  to,  man  in  hia  first  par- 
ents; and  when  lost  sight  of,  again  announced,  first 
by  Moses,  and  again  by  God  himself,  in  Christ.  The 
view  we  have  ti^en  of  Reason  must  not  be  mistaken. 
Beasoii,  both  rational  and  inspired  or  impnlsive,  we 
conceive  as  a  means;  the  only  one,  indeed,  g^ven  to 
man  on  earth,  to  carry  out  the  deare  of  his  Uaker, 
mysteriously  expressed.  But  we  must  reserve  this 
topic,  however  important,  for  another  part  of  this  work. 
Here  it  nuiy  suffice  to  say,  that  though  the  believer  in 
natural  reli^on,  (not  revealed,)  even  at  this  day,  can 
adduce  no  better  argumente  than  thoee  furnished  by 
Descartes  in  favor  of  the  eadstence  of  God,  as  a  sogge*- 
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tion  of  the  haman  Thonglit^  yet,  as  decidedly  it  is  not 
the  Cliriatiait  doctrine,  it  could  never  be  received  'as 
each  by  Christians.  We  fully  admit  the  light  of  the 
Carteskns,  aa  of  all  rationalists,  to  attempt  to  fomid  a 
religion  of  their  own,  and  we  eschew  all  persecation  of 
such  rationalists,  when,  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  they  attempt  to  convince  others.  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  and  irrationalto  blame  the  man 
who  believes  in  the  Almighty  as  revealed,  and  who 
sees  God  in  Christ,  from  expressing  the  motives  of  his 
diasatis&ction.  Is  it  less  inconsistent  to  claim,  as  merely 
rational,  certain  consequences  which  are  purely  Chris- 
tian ?  This  weakness  of  the  starting  point  of  moral  vir- 
tue, even  in  pure  rationalism,  and.  its  utter  incompati- 
bility with  the  Christian,  doctrine,  passed  almost  nn- 
percraved,  because  a  century  ago  tiiere  arose  a  wild 
cbaae  after  what  was  termed  a  raMonal  ground  for  the 
existence  of  God,  on  which  it  was  supposed  Md^  Futh 
could  rest  more  secure  than  upon  Revelation.  This 
iffnia  fabmis  has  misled,  we  believe,  and  stall  contin- 
ues to  mislead,  many  a  bright  intellect.  Still,  the  main 
tenet  of  Descartes  remains  nnahaken,  the  right  of  free 
inquiry,  for  evidently  Uiat  right  is  common  to  mankind, 
and  cannot  be  "claimed  exclusively  by  any  one.  It 
wonld  be  indeed  a  strange  incorndstency,  even  Unongst 
the  host  of  man's  incomugteocies,  to  lay  claim  at  the 
same  time  to  the  right  of  inquiry,  and  to  that  of  for- 
bidding all  inquiry.  Here  then,  on  the  threshold,  we 
folly  admit  the  rights  of  Reason,  and  if  we  lay  claim 
to  her.  submission,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Reason  hersel£ 
We  merely  ask  leave  to  begin  by  the  bc^nniog,  as  iax 
as  human  knowledge  goes ;  we  point  out  to  Reason  a 
fact  superior  to  all  her  dictates.  It  is  not  in  the  point- 
ing out  of  the  moral  beauty  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  we  ground  the  testimony  we  offer  to  Reason ;  we 
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hfive  first  to  secure  ihe  very  basis  of  Christianity; 
faith  in  the  Almighty,  and  which  is  indeed,  we  believe, 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  edifice.  Neidier  does  divine 
Faith,  nor  Christian  Faith,  aim  at  extingoiahing  "the 
light  of  natnre."  This  natnral  light  or  Reason,  is  in- 
deed the  sovereign  jndge  of  her  own  inconapeteiice ; 
for  without  rational  F^th,  divine  Faith  finds  no  resting 
place.  But  the  submiseion  sought  for  is  a  voluntary 
submission.  If  Reason  requires  the  absence  of  restraint, 
still  more  so  does  divine  Faith,  for  its  object  is  the  Al- 
mighty. If  violence  and  persecnsion  are  Christian  doc- 
trines, we  stand  condemned ;  but  if  Christianity,  as  we 
are  convinced  of,  aims  at  the  dethroning  of  force,  by 
means  of  persuasion  and  by  appealing  to  the  moral 
conscience,  and  the  rational  consciousness  of  every  in* 
dividual,  then  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  right,  in 
contending  that  rational  Faith  may  be  shown  to  sub- 
mit without  inconsistency  to  divine  and  to  Christian 
Fdtb,  in  which  the  Alm^hty  is  One,  althoagh  ex- 
pressed to  man  in  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Ethics  or  doctrine  of  Morality  of  Descartes, 
however  pure,  possessed  no  sounder  foundation  thwi 
the  Peripatetic  or  that  of  Aristotle,  with  whom  the 
"Highest  Good"  was  empirically  deduced  from  the 
relative  Happiness  which  was  the  lam  of  every  sensible 
being,  and  which  rising  gradually  in  the  chain  of  being 
pointed  dearly  oot,  according  to  the  Peripatetic  doo- 
trine,  some  Supreme  HapjHness.  This  was  rationally 
deduced  or  A  posteriori.  But  to  beg^  by  the  rational 
conception  of  the  Divinity,  and  to  suppose  that  such  a 
creation  of  the  Mind  of  Man  conld  afterwards  be 
pointed  out  as  Supreme  Perfection,  was  attempting  to 
blend  divine  Faith  with  rational  Faith,  not  as  some- 
thing independent,  but  as  something  dependent  there- 
on.   With  Aristotle  the  "  Highest  Good  "  was  not  un- 
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derstood  to  be  tlie  Almiglity.  Indeed,  the  main  tenet 
of  tliat  philoeopher'e  moral  system  was  that  virt-w  con- 
msted  in  the  careful  avoidance  of  every  extreme,  in 
steadily  pnTsniog  the  middle  track,  and  in  moderation. 
All  ezcees  or  defect  ttob  eqnaUy  represented  to  be.  per^ 
nidons  or  vice.  Thns  between  boldness  and  timidity, 
fcniitnde  or  conrage  is  the  medimn,  is  virtoe ;  meekness 
between  anger  and  insensibility  or  phlegm ;  liberality 
between  prodigality  and  ni^ardnees ;  modesty  between 
impudence  and  baahfalnesa  ;  trath  between  detraction 
and  boasting,  &c  The  scholastics,  therefore,  maintained 
the  fight  with  advantage  on  this  important  point.  Had 
the  ground  indeed  be^i  merely  practical,  ^e  errors  of 
the  Garteaans  (admitting  the  soimdness  of  tiieir  own 
doctrine)  might  have  passed  nnperceived^  bat  when  Rea^ 
eon  is  invoked,  the  theory  mnst  prove  consistent ;  or  if 
theory  is  of  no  conseqnence,  why  then  maint^  nn- 
flinchingly  the  rights  of  Reason!  The  downfall  of 
Rationalism,  in  the  form  adopted  by  Descartes,  is  not, 
however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
baas  of  divine  Faith  and  of  morality  virtoally  contained 
in  ike  systenL  It  was  owing  to  more  glaring  errors. 
To  the  adoption  in  physics  of  hypotheses  which  did  not 
tally  with  the  mathematical  precision  invoked  by  Dea- 
cartea  as  the  pnrest  teat.  The  accoracy  of  the  issne, 
when  this  test  was  apphed  to  the  doctrine  of  Newton, 
pdnted  out  clearly  that  something  besides  extension 
exiBted  in  Nature.  Gravitatdon  was  at  first  podtively 
asserted  to  be  impossible,  because  it  did  not  tally  with 
the  qoalitiee  or  attributes  of  matter  as  admitted  by  Des- 
cartea  And  in  mental  philosophy,  or  metaphysdca,  the 
extremes  to  which  the  doctrine  was  carried  by  the  jE^o- 
tisie,  by  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Berkeley,  entirely 
estranged  the  public  opinion  &om  Cartedanism.  Still 
the  "method"  of  that  great  thinker  remains  nnim- 
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peached,  and  self-cooscionanees,  termed  knowledge  of 
Belf-identity,  or  belief  in  relative  existence,  is  yet  the 
only  tbnndation  on  which  human  Keason  haa  foiind  a 
ground  of  certitude.  Dualism,  at  all  events,  confiti- 
tates  the  baas  of  Cartesianiam,  and  self-consciouBneaai, 
made  known  by  Thought,  assnres  nfi  at  the  same  instant 
of  self  and  of  something  not  self.  It  is  a  rda^ve  oerti- 
Mide,  Matter  and  Mind  exist  in  the  Cartesian  doctrine 
as  separate  substances.  Matter  is  known  through  the 
senses  and  the  knowledge  transmitted  by  common 
sense  to  the  mind.  Now,  however  great  the  errors  of 
Descartes  may  have  been  respecting  the  nature  of 
matter;  however  great  the  discrepancy  may  be  be- 
tween philosophers  with  r^;ard  to  the  natnre  of  atoms, 
OT  the  motion  thereof  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
matter  and  mind,  as  exbting  separate  substances,  have 
constituted  the  main  tenet  of  Carteeianism.  Kow,  this 
firm  ground  certified  to  the  mind  through  comm(Hi 
sense  by  the  never  ceasing  voice  of  experience,  this 
ground,  that  of  Descartes,  was  abandoned  by  his  most 
itlnstrious  followers,  and  their  errors  which  took  their 
source  in  the  doctrines  of  Cartesianism  recdled,  as  it 
were,  with  fearful  effect  on  the  philosophy  &om  whence 
they  were  derived.  But,  in  fact,  these  errors  are  not 
those  of  Descartes,  and  the  virulent  reproaches  of  Beid 
addressed  to  philosophers  do  not  attain  that  thinker 
with  respect  to  Hie  natnre  of  certitude,  as  it  is  given 
toman  through  conmion . sense.  A.serious  objection 
may,  however,  be  presented  here,  founded  on  the  &ct 
that  Descartes  did  not  consider  certitude  as  complete 
until  the  positive  notion  of  a  Supreme  Perfection  was 
acquired.  Bat  this  miun  tenet,  it  must  be  remarked, 
related  to  absolute  certitude.  Therefore,  we  believe 
onrselves  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  Descartes 
taught  that  Thon^t  or  the  mind  furnished  man  with 
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a  relatiTe  certitade  (and  not  a  relative  probability) 
o£  relative  existence,  i  e^  of  our  own  and  others'  exist- 
enoe.  Term  it  Belief,  if  yon  please,  such  Belief  ia  at 
least  a  conviction  of  oertitnde,  nnless  yon  repeat  with 
Descartes  that  man  does  not  poBsesB  absolute  certitude 
until  he  knows  of  Grod.  When  Descartes  asserts  that 
the  certitude  of  God's  being  no  deceiver,  which  certi- 
tude is  contained  in  that  of  the  Perfection  of  the  Su- 
jn^me  Being,  fully  certifies  to  his  Reason  that  Things 
really  do  exist,  and  that  his  senses  do  not  mislead  him 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  something  beyond  himself;  that 
philosopher  merely  pointe  out  to  the  abeohte  certitude 
contained  in  ihs  cause  of  our  Existence.  Descartes,  it 
is  true,  does  not  admit,  any  conditional  thing  to  be 
otherwise  than  conditional,  and  with  bim  the  primary 
condition  or  the  Absolute  is  the  WiU  of  Supreme  Per- 
fection, This  reference  to  Almighty  WiU  as  the  real 
basis  of  Certitude  as  adeohie,  and  as  the  only  measure 
of  Truth  as  adaok/ie,  this  reference  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent when  Absolnte  Perfection  is  the  subject  taken 
in  view ;  but  it  has  always  been  considered  as  a  failure 
of  Descartes  (see  Leibnitz,  <&c.)  to  have  attempted  to 
increase  relative  certitude  by  appealing  to  Absolute 
'WUl.  Therefore,  when  he  tells  us  that '  neith^  the  re- 
lations of  number  nor  figure  have  any  certitude  in  them- 
selves, that  if  4  and  4  make  8,  that  if  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  rectangles,  it  does  not 
depend  on  the  natural  relations  of  Things,  but  is  a 
niere  consequence  c^  Almighty  WUl,  such  language, 
far  from  increasing  human  certitude,  undermines  all 
evidence.  Descartes,  it  is  true,  conceives  the  certitude 
that  God  is  no  "deceiver"  as  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
doubt ;  but  evidently  if  our  notions  of  Supreme  Per- 
fection constitute  all  the  certitude  we  possess,  as  sudi 
notions  are  merely  human  and  altogether  relative,  our 
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ideas  of  Goodness,  of  Wisdom,  of  Power,  are  &t  from 
being  strengthened  by  snppoeing  that  if  God  had  willed 
it  otherwise,  Good  woidd  have  been  Evil.  Leibnita 
compares  tiiis  doctrine  of  Descartes  to  that  of  the  sama 
philosopher  which  asserts  that  human  judgment  is  tax 
operation  of  our  will,  and  that  if  we  jndge  that  2  and 
3  make  4,  it  is  a  Tolnntary  act.  This  Ijeibnitz  terms 
an  artifice,  which  allowed  Descartes  to  maintain  witii 
less  apparent  inconsistency,  that  it  was  the  "Will  and 
not  the  Wisdom  -  of  the  Almighty  that  was  the  canM 
of  all  Truth.  This  reference  to  Supreme  Will  instead 
(^  Supreme  Wisdom,  Leibnitz  conuders  as  fatal  to  all 
ulterior  effort  of  Descartes  to  establish  the  absolute 
value  of  human  will.  In  fact,  there  would  not  have 
existed  the  least  inconsistency  in  a  system,  the  basis  of 
which  was  Reason,  and  which  bore  the  proud  title  of 
Bationalism,  to  have  considered  Infinite  Wisdom  as  a 
Supreme  Arbiter.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say  that 
Leibnitz  did  not  solve  the  difficidty,  by  his  supposing 
a  pre-established  Harmony  to  exist  irom  all  Eternity. 
The  foBowers  of  Descartes,  Malebranche  and  Spinott^ 
also  adopted  the  views  of  their  chief  in  r^ard  to  the  con- 
stant ezerdse  of  Supreme  Will,  although  the  latter 
finds  means  to  aunihUate  the  very  basis  on  whioh  he 
founds  his  system. 

Leaving  then  aside  the  unattunable  notion  c^ 
tAec^ntte  certitude,  we  believe  ourselves  justified  in  as- 
serting that  Rationalism,  as  founded  by  Descartes,  has 
bequeathed  to  posterity,  1,  The  great  doctrine  of  free 
inquiry.  2.  The  certitude  of  'Hiought,  as  certifying 
through  self-oonsciousness  onr  own  existence,  and  that 
of  something  beyond  ua  By  Descartes  was  traced  a 
ready  line  and  a  boundary  between  Thought  and  the 
phenomena  of  which  Thought  is  conversant.  Ifind 
and  Matter,  or,  if  modem  terms  appear  clearer,  self  and 
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not-Bel^  the  salject  and  the  object  were  perfectly  dis- 
tingoiBhed  by  him,  vhilst  ancient  philosophy  had  been 
incapable  until  then  of  separating  them  from  each 
other  with  snch  philosophical  precision.  Bendes  these 
Iffindples,  which  still  constitnte  an  int^;rant  part  of 
all  pliiloBophy  which  admits  that  the  writer  of  these 
lines  is  not  the  reader  of  them  (Bayle),  another  main 
traet  of  Descartes,  that  of  the  distinction  between  the 
"  Bent  of  Natnre "  and  the  "  light  of  Natnre,"  mnst 
not  be  forgotten.  The  latter  is  evidently  what  Lord 
Bacon  terms  the  "  InteipretatioD  of  Natore,"  and  the 
first  is  the  **  Anticipation  of  Natnre "  of  that  great 
philosopher;  the  one  is  science,  the  other  is  hypoth- 
esis. 

The  reign  of  free  inquiry  once  fiurly  established  by 
Descartes  onder  the  name  of  Batdonalisin,  and  the  new 
method  pointing  ont  other  means  of  investigation,  the 
followers  of  that  philosopher  carried  on  a  short  time 
to  their  ntmost  limits  the  varions  docbines  vrimh 
flowed  therefrom.  Some,  adopting  the  mind  or  self  as 
the  only  bads  of  certitude,  were  termed  BgoUsta ;  but 
the  notions  or  ideas  of  Reason  obtained  far  greater 
ftvor,  and  Malebranche,  Gaelinx,  Regis,  etc^  founded 
t^  Cartesian  IdaaUsm,  whilst  Berkeley  maintained  that 
knowledge  and  existence  were  convertible  terms,  con- 
ndering  that  doctaine  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Iffind,  Eonce  we  are  certain  that  things  and 
qualities  exist  independent  of  our  own  existenoe.  But 
it  was  Spinoza  that  pushed  beyond  all  Intimate  in- 
ference the  notion  of  independent  and  abeolnte  snb- 
Btance,  which  Descartes  conceived  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  Deity.  This  doctrine  was  P<miheiam  in  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  Spinoza,  who  appeared  as  the  evil 
genins  of  Rationalism,  since  the  iasne  of  all  his  premisra 
fonnded  on  the  notions  of  Divine  PeifiHtion  was  the 
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complete  nnllifying  of  the  BiTudty,  as  a  Being  distinct 
from  the  works  of  this  creation.  -  Moreover,  the  Car- 
tesian doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  althoiigh  clearl7  ez- 
phuned  by  Descartes  only  to  mean  ^efaeidty  of  pro- 
ducing notions  independently  of  the  ideas  of  sense,  this 
doctrine  was  carried  to  such  absurd  lengths  as  to  rival 
with  the  scholastic  tenets  of  innate  axioms  which 
Descartes  rejected.  Hiis  fallacy  was  pointed  oat  by 
Locke  and  Condillac,  who  fomided  the  modem  school 
of  SenscUionaUsmy  which  maintains  that  nothing  is 
in ,  the  Mind  bat  what  is  obtuned  by  the  Senses. 
Ijocke,  most  anfortanately  for  his  fbtore  renown, 
was  too  confident  of.  his  own  good  intentions  and  too 
confiding  in  the  belief  that  his  real  meaning  could  not 
be  inistaken.  How,  indeed,  coald  a  tiiinker  of  the  in- 
tellectaal  valae  of  Locke  suppose  Uiat  the  man  who 
insists  apoD  the  existence  in  man  of  an  innate,  intaitive 
sagacity^  which  weighs,  considers,  and  reflects,  could 
ever  be  tannted  with  the  reproach  of  having  denied 
tiie  presence  of  that  sagacUi/,  as  distinct  from  the  ob- 
jects on  which  its  fsicnlties  were  exerted?  Sensati(»y' 
alism,  or  the  sohool  of  Locke,  was  a  prelude  to  another 
view  of  Bationalism  or  of  free  Inquiry.  The  distino* 
tion  between  Mind  and  Matter  comes  not  only  to  be 
denied ;  not  only  are  all  intellectaal  notions  derived 
from  the  sense,  bat  Mind  is  a  mere  produce  of  Matter. 
Tins  is  .MateriaUemj  and  its  doctrines  wiU  require  a 
most  careful  and  close  investigation,  because  it  is  on 
this  ground  that  the  broad  mptare  has  taken  place 
which  separates  at  the  present  day  Science  and  Re- 
li^on.  Sdence,  considering  only  the  fixed  relations  of 
tilings,  and  drawing  her  condnsioos  from  thence  by  the 
means  of  innate  sagacity  or  human  reason,  conceives 
the  demgn  perceived  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  relar 
tions  observed ;  nor  can  sdence  abandon  her  lo%^ 
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poeition  bo  long  aa  sufficient  and  valid  molivea  be  not 
shown  why  the  constant  resolt  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, or,  in  short,  of  experience,  carefolly  tested, 
is  to  be  cast  aside,  when  a  more  general  survey  is  taken 
of  Things.  The  sceptical  nature  of  science,  distinguish- 
ed  by  a  desire  to  see,  to  feel,  to  grasp,  and  requiring, 
if  not  tangible,  at  least  practical  demonstration,  may 
account  for  the  very  common  scepticism  of  scientific 
men  in  matters  of '  religions  fidth.  Nor  is  this  scepticism 
diminished  when  the  weakness  of  homan  uatnre,  and 
the  habitoal  erroneoos  bent  of  common  opinion,  are 
taken  into  consideration  as  tested  and  verified  by  the 
moat  carefol  investigations  of  Tradition  and  Histoiy. 
We  mnst  not,  however,  anticipate  on  the  remarks  we 
have  to  oSei  upon  this  important  point.  We  have 
here  merely  to  observe  that  what  is  termed  Maieridl- 
fgrrij  was  a  natural  consequence  of  perceiving  only  one 
aide  of  Locke's  system  of  Sensationalism.  To  this  re- 
sult Condillac  lent  a  helping  hand,  and  even  Hartley, 
much  agunst  his  will,  we  believe,  and  indeed  all  those 
who  see  in  the  mechanism  of  tilings  or  their  positive  re- 
lations in  time  and  place  the  mly  canse  of  the  resnlts 
now  so  mnch  insisted  upon  under  the  name  of  the  laws 
of  science.  This  school  maintains  with  Priestley  that 
"  man  does  not  consist  of  two  principles,  so  essentially 
ditiferrait  from  one  another  as  matter  and  spirit,  which 
are  always  described  as  having  not  one  common  prop- 
erty, by  means  of  which  they  can  aSect  oir.act  upon 
each  other;  the  one  occupying  space,  and  the  other 
not  only  not  Occapying  llie  least  imaginable  portion  of 
space,  but  incapable  of  bearing  relation  to  it;  inasr 
much  that,  properly  i^teaking,  my  mind  is  no  more  in 
my  body  than  it  is  in  the  moon,**  and!  this  school  re- 
peats with  the  same  man  of  science,  "that  the  whole 
man  is  oi  some  vmform  oon^osU4<m,  and  that  the 
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property  of  perception,  as  well  as  the  other  powets 
that  are  termed  mental,  is  the  result  (whether  neoessary 
or  not)  of  such  an  organioal  stractore  as  that  of  tl»9 
bram."  The  condoMon  at  which  Dr.  Priestley  arriveB 
is  partly  peculiar  to  himself^  and  the  words  aie  the 
following :  "  Conaeqnently  that  the  whole  man  becomes 
extinot  at  death,  and  that  we  hare  no  hope  of  sorriT^ 
ing  the  grave,  bat  what  is  derived  from  the  scheme  of 
revelation."  The  latter  part  of  this  phrase  may  be 
onuddered  as  peculiar  to  Dr.  Priestley,  iaasmach  as 
Materialism  by  no  means  assents  to  Revelation. 

Li  direct  oppodtion  to  this  school  stands  Leibnitz, 
whc»e  doctrines  may  be  considered  to  constitute  i^nrH- 
valdam,  not  because  the  Cortedan  philosophy  did  not 
inculcate  Spirituality,  but  becaiae  Leibnitz  peopled,  as 
we  may  say,  all  science  and  all  knowledge  with  entities 
known  as  Forces  or  Powers,  and  which  immaterial  quid- 
dUiee  were  conceived  as  acting  in  all  the  changes  whic  h 
snrvene  in  the  various  reigns  of  nature,  in  which 
changes  the  Cartesians  only  admitted  some  pecoliur 
atomioal  twiet.  Immateriality  was  the  main  character 
of  these  Powers  or  Forces,  which  were  made  known  as 
peculiar,  distinct  somethings,  termed  Monads  by  Leib- 
nitz, and  existing  by  myriads  in  the  universe.  The 
admission  of  those  Forces  or  Powers  constituted  a  very 
striking  difference  with  the  frozen  unity  which  was 
with  Spinoza  the  upshot  and  issue  of  the  Cartedan  doc- 
trine of  substance,  when  that  doctrine  was  pushed  to 
its  utmost  limits.  But  of  this  later.  Here  we  briefly 
remark  that  spiritualism  was  the  opposite  extreme  to 
materialism,  imd  that  both  are  doctrines  of  Rationalism, 
whilst  Sensationalism,  a  branch  of  the  same  stem, 
may  be  conceived  as  middle  point  betwe^i  two  ex- 
tremes, a  position  to  which  it  owed  perhaps  the  favor 
with  which  it  was  adopted.    Be  that  as  it  may,  sudi 
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discrepancy  in  philoeophical  doctrines  Bocm  prodnced 
the  natural  effect,  tiiat  of  doubting  of  the  real  valne  of 
Bationalism  as  a  criterion  of  certitnde,  and  the  modem 
school  of  scepticism  which  arose  became  scfvcely  less 
Pyrrhonian  than  that  of  ancient  philosophy.  It  haa 
been  said  of  Bayle  and  Hnme,  the  two  main  colnnms  of 
modem  scepticism,  that  the  first  maintains  that  we  hare 
not  reached  tnith,  .and  the  second  tiiat  we  can  never 
reach  it.  We  believe  the  latter  doctrine  to  have  been 
held  by  both.  Bayle,  it  is  tme,  accnmulated  with  an 
industry  and  talent  which  drew  forth  terms  of  admira- 
tion from  his  stanncheet  antagonists,  proofe  upon  proo& 
that  we  have  not  attained  certainty,  and  these  instances 
effectively  prove  nothing  ftirther  than  individual  error, 
or  at  least  endless  disotiasion.  It  is  in  his  "  lilclairciBse- 
ment  snr  lee  Pyrrhonienfl "  that  Bayle  explains  the 
motives  which  urged  him  to  snch  deep  search,  whilst 
he  dearly  states  his  doctrine.  Aiter  holding  forth  the 
belief  tluit  in  history,  careful  critical  investigation  is 
the  only  method  of  attaining  approximate  truth ;  and 
that  it  is  always  well  to  know  what  has  been  said  for 
and  against,  he  continues  in  the  following  terms :  "  Nor 
is  this  the  only  or  the  principal  answer  I  have  to  give. 
Nothing  is  more  requisite  than  Faith,  and  nothing  is  of 
higher  importance  than  to  be  well  acquainted  with  flie 
value  of  that  theological  virtue.  Now  is  there  any  thing 
more  fit  to  teach  ns  the  value  of  £uth,  than  to  meditate 
an  the  attribute  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  other 
acts  of  the  understanding  ?  Its  essence  consists  in  our 
attachment  to  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  revealed 
truths,  and  our  persevering  therein  by  the  sole  author- 
ity of  God  as  oui'  motive. 

"Those  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
on  account  of  phil<»ophical  reasons,  are  indeed  ortho- 
doxes  i  but  they  do  not  partake,  in  so  doing,  o£  the  fiuth 
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to  wiack  we  allade."  This  appeal  to  Faith,  uttered  hy 
Bayle,  is  however  to  be  disth^aiBhed  from  the  appeal 
to  belief  and  faith  made  by  Home.  Bayle  evidently 
designates  dwvne  fiuth,  whilst  Hume  points  out  in  the 
homan  thonght,  and  in  the  very  conviction  of  the  trath 
of  the  condnsioiiB  of  Reason,  a  peculiar  feeling  which 
he  terms  "  belief"  and  "  fiiith,"  and  which  he  maintMns 
to  exist  also  in  the  bmte  creation.  However,  we  by 
no  means  intend  to  insinoate  that  either  Bayle  or  Hnme 
conradered  belief  or  feith  as  equivalent  to  tauth ;  but 
we  maintain,  that  few  thinkers  have  ever  shown  them- 
selves more  worthy  of  the  title  of  critic,  so  difficult  to 
be  borne  with  honor,  than  these  philosophers  have 
done.  Opinions  may  di^^  respecting  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Bayle  and  Hnme,  in  matters  above  hmnan 
apprehension,  bat  no  micertaiuty  can  reign  respecting 
the  valne  of  the  scrutiny,  to  which  they  submitted  all 
the  most  intricate  folds  of  the  human  mind.  The  dog- 
matic conclusions  of  rationalism,  never  received  a  more 
complete  refutation  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
writings  of  those  authors.  With  regard  to  their  saep- 
Hcism  on  reli^ous  topics :  as  we  consider  the  real 
gronnd  of  dvvme  &ith  to  be  in  another  object  than 
that  of  mere  rationed  fiith,  and  as,  unless  tliat  great 
object,  the  Supreme  Being,  is  revealed,  (as  we  are  con- 
vinced, and  hope  to  prove  to  be  the  case,)  no  creatio'n 
of  human  thought  can  lay  claim  to  our  homage  aa  God, 
the  reli^ous  sceptidsm  Of  Bayle  and  Hume,  is  of  more 
value  in  our  eyes  as  an  admirable  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  any  rel^on  merely  founded  by  man,  than  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  God  revealed.  If  the  Alm^hty  be  re- 
vealed then  the  arrows  of  scepticism  fell  harmless  before 
that  fact.  But  if  it  be  nuuntained  that  the  Almighty  is 
a  o'eation  of  the  human  intellect,  then  the  missiles  of 
Bayle  and  Hnme  strike  with  fearful  and  irreastible 
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ejBEect  AJl  certitude  may  indeed  be  reduced  to  a  be- 
lief, to  a  staid  conviction.  This  concloMOD,  bowever, 
coDJd  not  be  groxmded  on  ecepticisin  as  a  doctrine,  even 
when  it  was  admitted  as  the  sorest  method,  if  not  the 
only  one,  which  conld  lead  to  any  iesne  of  positive 
valne.  Scepticism  as  a  doctrine  professes  to  believe 
in  nothing,  not  evexk  in  the  belief  of  its  own  tenets. 
The  deep  remarks  of  Bayle  and  Hnme  may  therefore 
be  highly  prized,  as  means  of  coming  to  some  positive 
conclosion;  bnt  mere  donbt,  even  when  it  pointe 
to  "  belief^"  as  the  only  nltimato  issue  of  hnman  knowl- 
edge^—requires  something  of  a  more  positive  eharao- 
ter ;  something  grounded  on  universal  assent,  instead 
of  individual  specticism,  in  order  to  constitute  a  doc- 
trine of  "belief"  and  "faith"  merely  considered  as 
^^posUweP  To  attain  such  a  deaidercUwrthy  became  now 
the  scope  of  men  given  to  the  study  of  the  springs  of 
human  thought,  and  who  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  doctrine  of  uncertainty.  Admitlang  with  Hume,  hut 
not  as  Hume  did,  that  all  homan  certitude  may  be 
termed  a  belief  and  a  faith,  Reid  undertook  the  task, 
the  labor  of  which  must  not  be  underrated,  nor  over- 
looked ;  even  be  it  admitted  that  the  desired  turn  was 
not  completely  attained.  This  aim  was  the  enmnerar 
tion  and  dear  demonstration  of  the  elementary  primary 
beliefs  of  the  human  mind :  those  beliefe  which  evi- 
dently did  not  proceed  from  the  objects  we  perceive 
and  judge  o^  bnt  which  constitute  as  elements  of 
thought,  sensation,  perception,  and  judgment  them- 
selves. This  has  been  termed  the  theory  of  common 
sense ;  but  a  more  proper  term  is  that  of  Psychology. 
It  aims  at  acquiring,  by  careful  investigation,  the  cer> 
tain  elementary  principles  of  thought,  and  at  pointing 
out  the  steps  which  it  comitantly  takes  in  all  parts  of 
hnman  knowledge.  Whilst  in  Scotland  a  glorious  band 
Vol-  I.— s 
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of  tUnkera,  with  Reld  at  tlieir  head,  engaged  in  the 
search,  the  same  startmg  point  was  adopted  in  Geiv 
many  by  Kant,  whose  example  was  followed  by  a  host 
of  philosophers,  and  whose  investigatioiis,  with  those 
of  the  latt«r,  constitnte  a  brilliant  appendix  to  the  stndy, 
already  so  closely  discussed,  of  the  hmnan  mind.  Bat 
the  German  school,  although  it  started  as  did  Reid 
with  the  Scotch  philosophers  and  BnfSer,  from  the 
behef  of  a  primary  elementary  conviction,  deduced 
notwithstanding  rery  different  conseqaences. 

Beginning  with  common  sense,  Reid  considers  it  as 
an  umpire,  or  natural  jndge  of  the  validity  of  the  moat 
rational,  if  not  the  most  elaborate,  dictates  of  reason. 
With  Reid,  common  sense  is  almost  tantamount  to  cer- 
titude ;  or  at  least  he  admits  the  verdict  of  common 
sense  as  truth.  Not  so  the  German  school,  although 
it  enters  more  fully  and  deeper  than  Reid  in  the  study 
of  human  thought.  This  display,  however  brilliant  it 
may  appear,  furnishes  no  dogmatical  consequences  of 
so  elementary  and  simple  a  nature  as  those  admitted 
by  Reid;  but  their  admission  has  not  been  ratified 
either  by  the  vulgar  or  the  learned.  The  first  knows 
nothing  of  them ;  the  latter  points  them  out,  it  is  true, 
bat  the  sense  required  is  not  common  sense.  Redncing 
onr  inquiry  respecting  German  philosophy  to  four  of 
the  principal  leaders,  these  four  doctrines  may  be 
termed  MenUMam^  or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Pure 
Reason,  {Kant;')  Su^ectivism^  or  the  unity  of  the 
object  perceived,  with  the  mind  perceiving,  (Fichief) 
Natv/rdUam  or  Absdkttiam^  or  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  mind  that  perceives  with  the  object  perceived, 
{ScheUing ;)  and  lastly  (with  us)  IiateUectualism.,  or 
the  absolute  Identity  of  Existence  and  Intelligence,  of 
Matter  and  Mind,  (Segd.)  From  such  of  our  readers 
who  are  conversant  with  German  philosophy,  we  claim 
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indulgence  for  thus  attempting  to  define  briefly  doc- 
trines essentially  difiiised.  However,  as  we  ^m  at  trac- 
ing each  doctrine  in  broad  and  distinct  lines,  so  as  to 
render  them  evident  to  the  uninitiated  in  philosophical 
matters,  "we  have  recourse  to  expressions  as  trite  as 
possible.  It  is  for  thinkers  who  aim  at  establishing 
some  system  peculiar  to  tliemselves,  a  matter  of  no  less 
importance  than  of  difficulty,  to  discover  some  name 
for  the  system,  at  once  appropriate  and  new.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  matter  is  mncb  the  same,  and  each  succeed- 
ing  writer  has  to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  order  to 
express  in  other  terms  a  subject  which  scarcely  admits 
of  such  a  broad  distinctioD.  Kant,  in  entitling  his 
inquiry  into  the  elementary  beliefe  of  the  mind,  the 
"  Criticism  of  pure  Reason,"  merely  gives  another  name 
to  Rataonalism.  The  store  seems  dmost  exhausted,  for 
mnce  the  "  critical  philosophy,"  no  new  name  has  been 
given.  The  doctrines  take  the  name  of  the  teacher, 
whenever  that  name  permits ;  thus  Kantism  and  He- 
geUsm  are  terms  in  use,  but  Mchte  and  Schelling  are 
names  which  do  not  allow  the  final  addition.  We  pre- 
fer to  proper  names  some  term  which  may  point  out 
the  leading  doctrine. 

The  difficulty  to  which  we  refer,  appears  to  have 
been  found  insuperable  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  had 
recourse  to  an  old  term  to  designate  the  "Eclectic 
Philosophy,"  or  Eclectism.  This  term,  which  expresses 
"  choice,"  is  another  word  for  "judgment."  It  was  an 
attempt  to  cnU  the  choicest  flowers  of  French,  English, 
and  German  philosophy ;  which  would  unite  in  perfec- 
tion the  choicest  odors  and  colors.  But  "Eclectism" 
soon  became  a  byword ;  and  in  a  short  time  this  doc- 
trine which  pompously  professed  to  unite,  in  one  strong 
inseparable  bond,  the  essences  or  truths  of  all  philoso- 
phy, was  considered  as  a  vain  and  delusory  attempt, 
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altogether  irratioiia],  to  gapersede  Rationalism  by 
Edectism.  In  &ct,  Eclectism  was  either  what  it  always 
had  been, — a  doctrine  professing  merely  to  ^aose,  or 
else  it  was  meant  to  ragnify  £nal  judgment  or  Reason. 
Now,  however  great  the  merit  of  assembling  jndiciously 
the  elements  of  judgment,  a  well-marked  boundary 
exists  between  that  act  of  the  mind,  and  the  one  which 
proceeds  to  pronounce  the  verdict.  It  is  Eclectism,  or 
judidous  choice,  that  brings  forward  the  witnesses,  and 
displays  the  testimony,  but  the  ofSce  of  Judge  is  per- 
formed by  Reason,  sagacity,  or  understanding.  With- 
out the  testimony,  no  judgment :  and  that  testimony, 
unless  it  be  adequate,  would  leave  the  judgment  unin- 
formed. It  belongs  to  Reason  to  question  the  wit- 
nesses which  Eclectism  prodaces.  Eclectism  can  there- 
fore lay  no  claim  at  constituting  a  doctrine  of  all  doc- 
trines ;  for  it  is  merely  the  rehearsal  of  the  opioions 
which  are  considered  as  the  best.  Rationalism,  there- 
fore, was  not  superseded  by  Eclectism,  but  the  veiy 
£ulure  of  M.  Cousin  was  useful  to  the  great  cause  of 
Free  Inquiry,  by  the  luminous  discussion  into  which 
that  deep  thinker  entered,  and  by  the  negative  result 
of  his  conclusions. 

If  Scepticism  be  admitted  to  constitute  a  branch  of 
Rationalism,  this  latter  may  also  be  con^dered  as  em- 
bracing in  the  wide  circle  of  hnman  Thought  two 
other  doctrines,  although  they  are  grounded  still  more 
£rmly  than  Scepticism  on  the  denial  of  Rationalism. 
These  doctrines,  which  are  Mysticism  and  Fideism,  may 
be  likened  to  the  ofi^pring  which  deny  the  parent,  and 
chum  to  belong  to  some  higher  descent ;  but  their  &te, 
like  that  of  all  impostors,  is  to  deceive  the  simple  only* 
and  to  lose  on  close  investigation  all  their  assumed  im- 
portance. The  fallacy  of  Mysticism  conasta  in  assert- 
ing undne  confidence  in  the  spontaneous  gush  of  the 
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htnnan  Thoaghi  wben  actuated  by  strcmg  enthosiacrtic 
feelings.  The  TiaioDary  emotionB  of  Thoaght  are  m^n- 
tamed  to  be  above  Reason ;  and  indiTidoal  spontaneity 
above  common  or  nnivergal  sense.  Mdeiam  (pistis, 
fides)  is,  in  some  degree,  akin  to  Mystidsm  when,  in- 
stead of  being  content  to  remmn  in  the  nsoal  course  of 
things  as  instinctive  belief  or  as  rational  faith,  a  tuUu- 
ral,  innate  parentage  is  cMmed  with  Sapreme  Perfec- 
tion as  an  instinct  or  faith  of  the  soul — a  faith  distinct 
firom  the  low,  abject  fjuth,  termed  rational.  Such  pre- 
tensions can  only  be  met  by  Rationalism — unless  Fide- 
iam  cl^ms  to  be  self-evident  as  is  onr  consciousness  of 
relative  existence.  But  even  then  tbe  ground  wonld 
be  that  of  Rationalism.  Faith,  as  a  feeling,  exists  un- 
doubtedly, and  the  term  has  been  adopted  to  express  re- 
Ugions  belief;  but  the  object  of  that  faith,  we  trust,  we 
shall  prove  to  be  unknown  to  man,  unless  revealed. 
The  natural  feeling  of  futh,  thus  ensconced  in  the  Su- 
preme object  of  adoration,  is  lost  sight  o^  and  consid- 
wed  to  be  also  of  a  transcendent  nature.  The  error  is 
harmless,  so  long  as  nothing  is  deduced  therefrom, 
and  faith  remains  on  practical  gronnd :  but  when  instead 
of  a  natural  feeling  termed  faith,  or  trust  in  things  as 
real,  and  in  Reason  as  true — ^when  instead  of  that  Faith, 
and  a  Gk>d  revealed,  it  is  maintained  tihat  divine  faith 
is  distinct  from  rational  ffuth,  not  becaose  of  the  object 
of  (aith,  but  on  account  of  its  own  peculiar  nature, 
which  points  to  Gk>d,  as  the  magnet  does  to  the  north, 
then  the  assumption  requires  proo^  and  that  fiutii  must 
be  pointed  ont  to  ik  in  every  human  being.  The  mat- 
ter, we  repeat,  is  of  no  consequence  on  the  practical 
ground  of  Faith  in  the  Almighty ;  but  those  wLo  rea- 
son upon  tbat  point  must  prove  the  existence  of  snch  a 
Faith  without  a  God  revealed;  this  involves  the  d 
priori  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  d 
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posteriori  or  ratkmal  proof  would  be  an  appeal  to 
Kationalisiii.  On  slippery  gronnd  precaotion  can  alone 
prevent  stambling.  It  is  therefore  requisite,  in  speak- 
ing of  Faith,  not  to  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  confusion. 
Fideism  or  the  philosophical  doctiine  of  Faith  is,  ia 
fiwit,  neither  philosophical  nor  religious  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  Philosophy  and  Helicon.  The 
first  we  consider  to  be  grounded  on  positive  belief  and 
rational  faith,  the  second  on  the  primary  revelation  of 
the  Almighty  as  Supreme  Power,  Supreme  Wisdom, 
and  Supreme  Goodness.  The  feeling  is  human,  and  is 
of  the  same  nature  in  itself  as  rational  futh ;  but  the 
object,  instead  of  being  a  rational  conseqaence,  is  of  a 
nature  which  we  are  convinced  would  have  been  un- 
known to  man,  and  of  which  all  that  has  been  given  to 
man  to  know  is  that  He  is  the  Almighty.  Natural 
Beli^on  we  muntain  to  be  the  imagination  of  man 
working  upon  the  notions  he  has  framed  to  himself  of 
God.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  prove, 
most  clearly,  that  man  not  only  does  not  possess  a  not- 
wTfd  or  spontaneous  knowledge  of  God,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  his  nature  itself,  he  is  always  clouding 
and  darkening  that  bright  revelation  with  his  fancifol 
or  mythic  views.  His  pristine  revelation  is  what  the 
Jewish  legislator  appeals  to,  when  he  reminds  the  mys- 
terious chosen  race  of  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob."  But  the  Unity  of  the  Almighty  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Christianity,  for  there  though  Christ 
was  man,  yet  the.  Word  was  God.  And  to  enforce, 
as  it  were,  this  mdty,  to  hold  up  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  that  same 
Saviour  as  the  Almighty,  the  existence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (a  term  iu  which  the  inadequacy  of  hnman  lan- 
guage to  express  the  Lord  is  most  conspicuous)  is 
pointed  out  as  the  Almighty  acting.    The  Christian 
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Trinity  is  the  Unity  of  God.  In  Chriet,  as  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Christian  sees  the  Almighty.  If  such  is  the 
real  state  of  things,  neither  the  revelation  of  Moses, 
which  was  a  nussion  against  Idolatry ;  nor  the  miesion 
of  Jeeos,  in  whom  neither  the  Son  of  Qod.  nor  the  Son  of 
man,  uor  the  Saviour  is  adored,  but  the  Almighty  as  the 
Fath^,  in  neither  of  t^ese  missions  can  any  thing  be 
pointed  ont  as  inconsistent  with  the  pristine  revelation, 
the  Almighty.  We  must,  however,  for^  entering  fur- 
ther on  this  topic  for  the  prraent.  We  only  endeavor  to 
point  ont  the  mystery  as  a  fact ;  we  attempt  no  ezplar 
nation.  With  ns  the  bads  of  religions  faith  is  the 
Almighty  as  revealed.  That  point  once  established,  it 
rises  superior  to  the  highest  inferences  of  human 
Beason,  when  Reason  seema  to  infer  consequences  con- 
tradictory to  the  Power,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Good- 
nees  of  the  Almighty.  In  such  instances,  indeed  too 
common.  Faith  in  the  Almighty,  as  revealed,  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  religions  mind.  Evil  exists,  and  EvU 
triumphs;  but  our  Faith  is  in  God,  who  revealed  to  us 
His  Existence,  as  the  Almighty ;  and  therefore  ■when 
Beason  insinnatee  that  His  Power  is  weak,  for  Christ  is 
on  the  cross ;  that  His  Wisdom  is  absurd,  for  man,  His 
creation,  is  the  child  of  error ;  that  His  Goodness  is  an 
infatuation  against  which  the  grouis  of  the  sufEering 
loudly  protest,  in  all  these  positions  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, where  Reason  sees  no  light,  where  all  is  darkness, 
divine  Faith  shines  through  the  gloom  with  a  brightness 
that  dispels  our  fears  without  informing  our  Reason. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  our  conviction  of 
the  Truth  of  Revdation  is  most  deep,  we  deny  to 
others  the  right  of  attempting  to  ground  their  religious 
Mth  on  some  peculiar  feeling  of  the  Human  Mind. 
All  we  require  is,  that  such  a  faculty  be  pointed  out  to 
us,  for  we  have  sought  it  in  vain.    On  this  point,  as  in 
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regard  to  the  existence  of  the  Almiglity,  many  may 
beUeve  that  it  is  strengthening  religion,  to  show  that 
the  notion  of  God  exists  naturally  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  thus  the  search  is  biassed  by  the  wish  of  discover- 
ing the  object  they  seek  to  find.  We  consider  this 
error  to  be  very  common,  bnt  we  admit  the  right  ctf 
man  to  build  on  error.  • 

MysticMm,  or  the  doctrine  of  spritnal  inflnence,  and 
Mdeiem,  or  the  doctrine  of  Faith  in  God  placed  in  every 
man  aa  a  natnral  fiiculty  of  the  soul,  we  conceive  to  be 
the  essences  of  Mythology  and  of  relig^ooa  error ;  and, 
as  such,  to  be  the  natural  bent  or  inclination  of  the 
human,  mind.  This  natural  bent  is  the  source  of  all 
hypothesis,  althongh  it  be  the  only  road  by  which 
we  arrive  at  Truth.  This  feet  on  which  Descartes  in- 
sists so  strenuously,  was  no  less  admitted  by  our  great 
philosopher,  Lord  Bacon,  whose  opinion  on  a  principle 
of  so  primary  a  nature,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
This  Essay  on  positive  feith  being  limited  to  the  oot- 
lines  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  pointing  out,  in 
each  principal  doctrine,  the  mere  elementary  princi- 
ples, it  may  appear  strange  that  we  did  not  b^;in  by  set- 
ting forth  the  tenets  of  tlie  "father  of  Experimental 
Philoaopby"  respecting  the  first  steps  of  the  human 
mind  towards  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  dther 
divine  or  hunum.  But  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
fum  of  the  Baconian  phJlosophy  was  to  constitnte 
sdence,  science  practical  and  useful,  a  science  yielding 
"  fimit ; "  and  as  he  rather  avoids  metaphyseal  doctrines, 
such  as  thoee  of  the  Cartesian  school,  we  preferred 
postponing  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  Lord  Bacon 
until  we  had  given  a  brief  snmmary  <^  modem  philoso- 
phy. The  Verulamian  reformation  of  philosophy  pre- 
ceded, in  fact,  the  Cartesian;  indeed,  Descartes  ap- 
proves in  several  of  his  letters  the  method  of  Bacon, 
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but  the  disqniKtionfi  of  the  former  on  the  principle  <tf 
Thooght  are  not  the  lees  original.  Bacon  aimed  at 
eertabliahing  podtive  sconce,  and  to  advance  the  dis- 
eoTeries  of  Man  in  natore.  The  diecoBsions  of  the 
Scholasdcs  had  produced  on  his  mind  a  most  an&voF- 
able  impreesion.  "Away,''  he  teUs  ns,  "with  a  sdenoe 
which  brings  forth  nothing  bnt  diapatation — a  science 
which  is  nather  a  vineyard  nor  an  olive  groond,  bnt 
an  intricate  wood  of  briars  and  thistles,  ^om  which 
those  who  loee  themselves  in  it  bring  away  many 
scratches,  and  no  food."  (Nov.  Org.  Lib.  1,  Aph.  75). 
Baoon  certainly  no  more  invented  Induction  than  Watt 
invented  Steam ;  bnt  Bacon,  like  Watt,  taoght  men  to 
use  a  power  they  unheeded.  Judgment,  inference  or 
inductitm,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon,  demaoda  facts 
I»ovedby  experiment  and  observation,  and  not  merely 
by  Ic^cal  controversy  or  argomeot  such  as  the  scholastics 
delighted  in,  and  without  which  they  thought  nothing 
could  be  done.  It  is  not  that  Baoon  gainsays  the  value 
<tf  argument  (reasoning;  syUogiran),  he  only  maintainB 
that  man  should  ai^e  from  what  he  knows.  But  does 
it  follow  that  Bacon  was  ignorant  of  the  nsnal  method 
ci  the  human  mind,  that  of  argoing  from  supposition  or 
hypothesis !  How  &r  this  reproach  is  warranted,  we 
ahall  see  later.  Here  it  is  merely  stated  that  Baoon 
only  denied  ai^^nment  grounded  on  hasty  and  general 
induction ;  he  required  individual  &cts,  not  only  q^Enn- 
atioe  but  aiaoiwga^e;  in  short,  the  fisr  and  against. 
"There  may  exist,  and  there  is,  two  roads  or  methods 
leading  to  Truth,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  the  one,  starting 
from  our  sensations  and  individual  &cts,  rises  at  csioe 
to  tbe  most  general  principles,  and  leaning  on  these 
principles,  as  coi  so  many  unshakable  truths,  deduces 
from  ^ence  average  axioms,  or  else  refers  these  axioms 
to  those  principles  in  order  to  better  judge  of  them,  and 
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the  latter  method  is  the  one  most  commonly  in  ose. 
The  other  method  takes  also  for  its  starting  pomt  the 
eensalions,  and  indlTidoal  &ct8,  but  rises  slowly  and 
gradnally,  withoat.  omitting  a  single  step,  and  readies 
Tery  late  to  the  most  genraal  propositions.  This  Ut* 
ter  is  the  true  one,  bnt  no  one  has  yet  attempted  it." 
(Nov.  Org.  lib.  1,  Aph.  19.)  And  again  (Aph.  20.) 
"  Both  of  these  methods  starting  from  oar  Beosations, 
and  in'Uvidnal  things,  only  rest  when  the  most  general 
have  been  attained,  bnt  there  exists  between  them  thii 
great  difference :  The  one  only  skims  lightly  over  ex- 
perience, and  merely  tonches  it  flying,  as  it  were ;  whilst 
the  other  proceeds  with  method,  and  halts  as  long  as 
it  is  necessaiy.  The  first  seats  itself  with  a  rangle  bonnd 
in  the  midst  of  vagne,  abstract,  and  nselees  theories, 
whilst  the  latter  rises  st«adily  by  d^rees  to  the  real 
and  avowed  principles  of  Nature." 

The  Baconian  reformation  of  ai^nment  therefca« 
by  no  means  asserte  principles  contrary  to  the  Ariato* 
telian  method  of  reasoning  or  syllc^m,  which  remains, 
as  Aristotle  gave  it,  2,000  years  ago ;  only  Bacon,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  from  general  propositions  hypo- 
thetically  advanced  to  individual  conolnEdons,  advances 
cantaonsly  from  particnlar,  individoal  &cts,  carefnlly 
investigated  by  experiment  and  observation,  and  thence 
deduces,  not  universal  conclusions,  but  average  or  midf 
die  assertions,  as  those  on  which  science  can  more  sorely 
depend.  It  was  more  particularly  against  the  Scholas. 
tics,  than  against  Anstotle,  that  the  shafts  of  the  Ba- 
conian censore  were  directed  on  account  of  the  abuse 
of  one  of  the  forms  of  argument  laid  down  by  Aristotle 
many  centuries  ago,  into  which  the  school-men  had  been 
graduaUy  betrayed,  and  by  which  they  always  reasoned 
from  general  propositions  to  particular  ones.  Thus,  if 
we  suppose  the  point  to  be  ascertained  to  consist  in 
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knowing  whether  the  Son,  the  Moon,  and  die  Btaia 
gravitate.  This  qnestlon  the  Bchool-mea  soon  settled 
by  means  of  the  following  ai^piment  or  Byllogism  in 
form:  AH  bodies  or  substances  gravitate — now  the 
SOD,  the  moon,  and  the  etara  are  substances — ^There- 
fore,  the  son,  the  mooD,  and  the  stars  gravitate.  The 
Baconian  method  aignments  contrariwise.  It  would 
"begm  by  ascertaining  by  means  of  carefbl  observation 
and  experiment,  that  certain  bodies  have  weight,  L  e., 
gravitate.  The  first  proportion  wonid  then  be  that, 
according  to  carefiil  indnction,  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  such  and  SDch  bodies  gravitated  or  had  w^ht. 
From  thence  would  proceed  the  middle  proposition ; 
now,  all  bodies  until  yet  observed  gravitate  in  what- 
ever part  of  space  they  may  be  situated.  Then  comes 
the  affirmation;  therefore,  all  bodies  gravitate,  affir- 
mation only  applicable  to  the  heavenly  lights  when  the 
same  inductive  method  has  proved  them  to  possess  that 
peculiar  property  termed  gravitation,  the  real  nature 
of  which  would  remain  as  mysterious  as  ever.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  Baconian  indaction  does  not  consist  in 
ama«  childish  enum^^tion  of  fitcta  leading  to  hasty 
oondnsions,  susceptible  of  being  overturned  by  the  first 
contradictory  instance,  nor  is  it  drawn  from  a  limited 
number  of  &cts,  nor  from  such  facts  as  are  of  daily  oc- 
corrence.  Sound  induction,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
chooses  from  different  quarters,  and  "from  varied  cir- 
CBinstances,  including  both  affirmative  and  negative 
fiicts  in  the  circle  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
b^inning  by  rejecting  the  negative  fects,  collects  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  affirmative  by  which  it  abides." 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  method  of  Lord  Bacon 
does  not  merely  conclude  that  the  same  event  will  oc- 
cur in  the  same  given  circumstances,  because  it  is  gm- 
eraSy  believed  to  be  so,  but  it  enacts  that  that  point 
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ritonld  become  s  subject  of  obeervation  and  ezpeii- 
ment,  eHker  d&rec^  or  indiivet. 

It  IB  not  oar  task  to  enter  into  any  discossion  r&- 
spectang  the  meiita  or  demerits  of  the  indactive  method 
as  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon.  Those  who  de^e  to  know 
more,  must  have  reoonrse  to  works  snch  as  those  of 
Professor  Playfair,  or  M.  Stnart  Mill.  Modem  science 
certfunly  differe  with  respect  to  method,  from  the  Ba- 
conian,  being  the  study  of  electa,  and  considering  as 
quite  iUnsory  the  search  of  the  primary  cause,  whilst 
it  admits  the  plurality  of  canses.  We  have  not  either  to 
enter  into  the  personal  objections  made,  such  as  that  of 
perverseness,  as  having  traduced  the  memory  of  his  pre- 
deceesOTB,  and  of  lowering  his  contemporaries  in  men^ 
esteem,  or  that  of  attempting  to  undermine  all  religion 
floid  morality.  Objections  of  this  kind,  which  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  Neo-Roman  school  headed  by  de  Mai8tii%, 
point  out  clearly  the  inveterate  hate  of  that  diqw, 
against  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  may  serve  m 
an  antidote  against  the  studied  enl<^  of  those  who  see 
in  Borne,  and  in  her  secular  method  of  instroction,  the 
only  true  source  of  knowledge.  Without  attempting 
to  tlirow  a  veil  over  ihe  fiital  feult  of  Bacon,  whiA 
justifies  the  poet  who  bruids  him  with  the  appellation 
of  the  "  meanest  of  mankind, "  and  without  considering 
him  as  <he  only  source  of  "  inductive  philosophy,"  or  as 
&ultle68  even  in  his  efforts  to  bestow  on  Man  a  new  OT' 
gem  ior  the  advancement  of  learning,  we  venture  to 
maintain  that  no  thinker  ever  less  deserved  the  ob- 
loquy of  religious  men,  or  pointed  ont  more  clearly  the 
broad  distinction  between  rational  and  divine  faith. 
To  this  we  shall  refer  at  a  later  period.  It  is  with 
certain  philosophical  errors  respecting  the  first  steps  of 
the  human  mind  towards  knowledge,  errors  which  have 
been  reproached  to  Bacon,  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
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Thus  he  has  be^  Bud  to  have,  iBt,  nnderrated  and  mis- 
conceived  the  value  of  the  AGnd;  2d,  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  very  first  principle  of  aH  inquiry,  that 
which  leads  the  way  in  all  pnrsoit  of  knowledge ;  dd, 
to  have  waged  war  against  hypothesis,  by  the  very 
metuis  of  an  hypothesis.  Now  as  these  points  bear 
entirely  on  those  first  steps  in  human  knowledge  which 
CMistdtnte  hdief  and  positive  fiuth,  the  salfject,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  in  some  measure  elucidated  by  an  ezpora- 
tion  of  Lord  Bacon's  tenets.  The  memory  of  that 
great,  and  mifortnnate  philosopher  is,  we  conceive, 
qnile  &ee  from  the  impntation  of  snch  an  error  of  jndg- 
ment.  The  opinion  of  Bacon's  great  rival,  of  Descartes, 
may  be  here  brooght  forward  as  the  first  in  time,  if  not 
in  weight.  This  opinion  is  extant  in  a  letter  written 
by  Descartes  six  years  after  the  death  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  five  years  before  the  pabllcataon  of  Descartes'  first 
work.  (1637.)  In  this  letter  addressed  from  Holland 
to  his  Parisian  correspondent  Father  Mersenne,  Dea- 
oartee  exjaesses  himself  in  the  following  words :  "  Yon 
wish  to  learn  from  me  in  which  manner  nsefol  experi- 
ments are  to  be  made.  On  that  subject,  after  all  tiiat 
Vemlam  has  written  thereon,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  withont  extending  onr  researches  onto  the  very 
slightest  particularities  respecting  any  matter,  our  prin- 
cipal care  ought  to  be  to  form  general  collections  of 
all  the  most  common  things  of  those  which  are  qnite 
certain,  and  can  be  ascertained  without  expense.  Thus 
for  instance,  it  would  be  nsefol  to  observe,  whether  all 
fossil  shells  are  tnmed  into  layers  having  the  same 
direction,  and  if  the  same  direction  persists  beyond  the 
line :  if  the  bodies  of  all  animals  present  three  cavities, 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  so  on,  for  all  these  things 
apparently  indifferent  are  of  use  in  the  seardi  of  Truth. 
As  to  the  more  particular  researches  (experiments)  it 
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is  impossible  to  avoid  many  saperfluons  and  even  er- 
roneous ones  if  the  tmth  of  things  he  not  known  be- 
forehand." (CEavres  compl.  de  Descartes.  Lettres  an  P. 
Uersenne.)  These  lines  <^  Descartes  express  the  meta- 
physical tendency  of  his  mind.  In  saying  that  experi- 
ments are  not  entered  into  withont  some  previous 
knowledge  of  Truth,  he  means  that  they  are  not  made 
haphazard,  but  that  the  mind  condncte  the  process  in  a 
peculiar  way  according  to  the  nature  of  the  experiment. 
Bat  Deecurtes  only  repeats,  on  this  occasion,  the  very 
opinion  of  Bacon,  who  tells  us  that  the  mind  judges  of 
experiment  in  two  ways:  1.  By  a  kind  of  sagacity 
above  all  philosophy.  2,  By  induction  or  inference. 
This  natural  sagacity  Bacon  proposes  to  help  by  the 
means  of  a  new  organ,  (nomm  o]^;anam,)  which  facili- 
tates the  inquiry  by  laying  before  the  mind,  in  all  pos- 
sible ways,  the  facts  inquired  into.  But  Bacon  was 
too  great  a  practical  philosopher  to  admit  that  beyond 
that  innate,  instinctive  sagacity,  any  relative  tmths 
could  be  known  withont  their  being  attended  to,  and 
without  the  validity  of  the  conditions  being  attested. 
According  to  Lord  Bacon,  this  innate  sagacity  is  the 
guide  to  Truth,  but  does  not  constitute  Truth  herself. 
Bacon,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  rightly  as  hav- 
ing underrated  the  value  of  the  mind. 

An  objection  of  a  more  serious  nature  ^^ainst  Lord 
Bacon  as  a  phDoeopher,  is  now  prevailing  in  the  schools, 
not  only  of  France  and  Germany,  but  even  of  England. 
He  stands  arrmgned  for  having  been  ignorMit  of  the 
natural  method  of  the  mind,  of  the  process  instinctively 
adopted  to  arrive  at  Truth ;  L  e.,  fii-st,  by  guessing  and 
then  verifying.  This  accusation,  which  we  have  heard 
fyAl  from  the  lips  of  men  of  high  and  undoubted  talent, 
of  MM.  Victor  Cousin  and  August*  Comte,  and  which 
is  to  be  foond  in  their  respective  works ;  has  found  in 
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England  not  a  mere  tacit  assent,  bat  a  fall  and  open 
avowel.  DiBtrasting  car  own  strength  before  soch 
poweifol  antagonists,  we  ask  leave  to  bring  into 
the  field  Lord  Bacon  himself  and  we  feel  confident 
that  the  sturdy  champion  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
task. 

foT  the  entire  judgment  delivered  by  M.  VietOT 
Consin  on  this  point  of  the  Baconian  philoaophy,  we 
refer  to  his  "  Conrs  de  I'ffistoire  de  la  Philosophic,  voL 
i.  p.  100,  and  seq.,"  and  merely  state  that  this  judgment 
of  M.  Coasin  has  been  widely  circulated  by  his  disci- 
ples. M.  Augnste,  Comte,  considering  the  real  process 
of  the  mind  in  all  inqoiry  to  be  a  desideratum  in  phi- 
losophy, enters  fuUy  and  copiously  on  that  subject  in 
his  "  Conrs  de  PhUosophie  pomtive,  2m.  vol.  pp.  433 
to  463."  An  eminent  English  philosopher,  M.  Stuart 
Mill,  concurs  in  the  view  adopted  by  M.  Augnste 
Comte,  and  quotes  the  following  words  of  that  deep 
thinker  as  a  clear  statement  of  the  position :  "  Some 
feet  is  as  yet  little  understood,  or  some  law  is  unknown : 
we  frame  on  the  subject  an  hypothesis  aa  accordant  as 
possible  with  the  whole  of  the  data  already  possessed, 
and  the  sdence,  being  thus  enabled  to  move  forwai-d 
freely,  always  ends  by  leading  to  new  consequences  ca- 
pable of  observation,  which  either  confirm  or  refute, 
tmeqnivocally,  the  first  supposition.  Neither  induc- 
tion nor  deduction  would  enable  us  to  anderstand  even 
the  simplest  phenomena  if  we  did  not  commence  hy 
ami/iGypa^/ng  on  the  results ;  by  making  a  provisional 
snppomtion,  at  first  essenldaUy  conjectural  as  to  some 
of  the  very  notions  which  constitate  the  final  object  of 
the  inquiry.  It  is  in  this  way,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  methods  of  approximation  of  mathemap 
^cians,  that  we  arrive,  by  means  of  hypothesis,  at  con- 
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closions  not  hypothetioal'*    (A  systom  of  Lo^  hy  M. 
J.  Stuart  Mill,  voL  ii  Book  8,  eh.  siv.  p.  20.) 

Mr.  Wliewell,  in  his  History  of  the  Indnodve 
Bdences,  evidently  oonsiden  the  Baconian  method 
which  demands  facts  and  not  hypotheses  as  somewhat 
erroneoTis,  and  denies  that  the  cause  assigned  shonld  be 
a  caoBB  already  known,  which  would  be  equivale^  to 
saying  that  we  coold  never  become  acquainted  with 
any  new  cause.  Speaking  of  the  discoveries  of  Kepler 
.  and  CopemicDS,  Mr.  Whewell  remarks  that  "Real  di^ 
coveries  are  thus  mixed  np  with  baseless  assumptions; 
profomid  sagacity  is  combined  withfandfnl  conjecture; 
not  rarely  or  m  peotdiar  msUmoea,  hut  common^  and 
in  most  eaeea^  prdbcMy  m  a2Z,  if  we  could  read  the 
thoQghts  of  discoverers  as  we  read  the  books  of  Kep- 
ler. To  try  wrong  guesses  is  apparently  iJie  only  Way 
to  hit  upon  right  ones."  Hiese  views  (rif  Mr.  Whewell 
elicit  the  following  reflexions  from  tiie  eminent  re- 
viewer of  Mr.  "WheweU's  above-mentioned  woA,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Edinbmgh  Review  for  October,  1837 : 
"These  views  of  Mr.  Whewell  bear  a  strikiiig  simi- 
larity to  those  contained  in  the  following  extract  &om 
the  life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  imd  had  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sdences  been  aware  of  this^ 
he  woold  no  doubt  have  referred  to  them  in  conformi^ 
tion  of  his  own  observations :  '  Nothing,  even  in 
mathematical  acienoe,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a 
collection  of  scientific  &cts  are  of  themselves  incapable 
of  leading  to  discovery,  or  to  the  determination  of 
general  laws,  xmless  they  contain  the  predominating 
feet  or  relation  in  which  the  discovery  mainly  re- 
sides.* In  order  to  give  additional  support  to  these 
viewB,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertidn  the  general 
character  of  the  process  by  which  a  mind  of  acknowl- 
edged power  proceeds  in  Uie  path  of  successful  inquiry. 
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The  hietory  of  science  does  not  furnish  as  witli  mach 
informaUou  on  this  head,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  foond  at 
all  it  most  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  eminent  men. 
Whatever  this  process  may  be  in  its  detaUa,  if  it  has 
any,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  donbt  that  in  its 
generalities  at  least,  Uiathe  very  Teverae  of  the  method 
c^  iiiductionP 

Nothing  can  be  mwe  consistent  with  Tmth  and 
with  the  sound  principles  of  the  elements  of  the  pro- 
cess of  sdentific  inquiry,  than  the  valne  laid  by  thinkers 
npon  hypothesis,  or  supposition,  as  a  first  step  in  all 
sadi  inquiry.  The  only  point  here  at  issue  is  whetiier 
Lord  Bacon  overlooked  this  first  step,  or  whether 
Bacon's  very  first  position  has  not  been  overlooked. 
Does  not  Lord  Verulun  lay  down  as  a  first  tmth  fdlly 
confirmed  by  experience  that  on  account  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind  which,  like  a  faxdty 
mirror,  always  reflects  false  images,  man  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  mUioi^ate^  or  guess  at  Truth}  Does 
he  not  consider  all  human  inquiry  as  suBceptible  of 
beiim^  ranged  under  two  heads,  viz.,  as  Antic^xUions 
qfjfatuav,  and  as  JnterpretaUona  of  Nat/u^e.  Bacon, 
it  M  true,  does  not  say  thi^^  the  method  of  inquiry 
should  be  first  to  guess  and  then  to  verify;  bnt  he 
aays  man  cannot  do  otherwise.  With  him  it  constitutes 
no  method  peculiar  to  any  particular  road  which  may 
be  taken  or  not,  but  it  is  the  only  road  the  raind  can 
fdloT.  The  undoubted  tenor  of  this  very  first  position 
of  the  inductive  method  we  conceive  to  be  sufficient  to 
vindicate  Lord  Bacon  from  having  made  the  oversight 
alluded  to. 

But  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced.    Does  he 

not,  in  the  "Novum  Organum,"  when  exposing  the 

various  instanoee  or  fiicts  which  he  deems  wortiiy  of 

becoming  the  objects  of  inductive  investigation,  does 
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he  Dot  constantly  prodace  at  the  same  time  the  vaiioos 
hypotheses  or  gaesses  which  have  been  made  as  so 
many  anticipations  2  And  the  well-known  Experi- 
mentum  cmds,  what  else  is  it,  than  a  means  of  pointing 
oot  between  two  hypotheses  or  theories,  the  road  that 
is  to  be  taken?  Even  when  discussing  Bobjects  not 
capable  of  experimentation,  each  as  that  &ciilty  of  the 
Mind  termed  Memory,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  overrated,  does  not  Lord  Bacon  expressly  state  that 
withont  a  pre-notion  of  the  thing  we  seek  we  can 
never  hope  to  discover  intentionally  the  object  songht 
after?  And  in  explumng  what  we  are  to  nnderstand 
by  Rhetoric,  does  he  not  commence  by  saying  that  he 
will  proceed  according  to  his  osnal  method,  that  of 
"beginning  by  loosening  the  gronnd,"  and  after  an- 
ticipating, by  an  insnfScient  definition,  he  then  re- 
marks, "  we  wUl  now  go  deeper."  The  very  essence, 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Baconian  method,  consists 
then  in  the  admission  that  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
hnman  mind  man  aLways  proceeds  by  anticipating  the 
truth,  by  guesang,  bat  that  this  is  not  true  Inducticm, 
it  is  merely  an  Anticipation  of  Nature.  Now,  Bacon 
proposed  by  his  method  ^^f  Induction  to  arrive  at  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature.  Nor  does  this  occtit  imme- 
diately. Bacon  terms  bis  first  harvest  an  approxinur- 
tion  to  truth,  approximation  insufficient,  it  is  true,  but 
yet  "  &r  better  than  oonfoEoon." 

It  is  to  be  attributed,  we  believe,  to  the  metaphori- 
cal language  in  which  it  pleased  liord  Bacon  to  ex- 
press himself,  that  he  has  been  considered  aa  denying 
the  use  of  hypothesis  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge ; 
although  well  aware  how  very  requiate  it  was  to  clothe 
his  thoi^hte  in  terms  the  least  susceptible  of  mistake. 
**  For  hopmg  well  to  deliver  myself  from  mistaking,  by 
the  order  and  perspicuous  expressing  of  that  I  do  pro- 
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poand,  I  am  zealous  and  affectionate,"  eaya  Lord  Bacon, 
"to  recede  as  little  from  Antiquity,  either  in  terms  or 
opinionB,  as  may  stand  witli  truth  and  the  proficience 
of  knowledge." 

"Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting 
1^8  perfect  analogy  which  we  maintain  to  exist  in  the 
"Anticipation  of  Nature"  of  liord  Bacon,  and  the 
modem  view  taken  of  the  use  of  Hypotheses  in  scien- 
tific Inquiry,  this  latter  view,  we  believe,  to  be  moat 
undoubtedly  true.  Indeed,  the  value  of  that  opinion, 
we  conceive,  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
men  of  such  intellectual  eminence  as  MM,  Whewell, 
Stnart  Mill,  Cousid,  and  Comte,  are  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  ose  of  hypotheeis  or  supposition  as  an 
antecedent  to  positive  fcnowledge.  Yet  we  a^iin  re- 
mark, with  those  thinkers,  hypothesis  is  something 
optional,  whilst  with  Lord  Bacon  it  is  the  natural  and 
requisite  way. 

The  two  immortal  founders  of  modem  philosophy, 
Bacon  of  Vemlam  and  Descartes,  may  then  be  consid- 
ered, we  believe,  as  agreeing  perfectly  on  one  most  im- 
portuit  point,  although  they  express  themselves  some- 
what dii^rentiy.  This  point  conmsts  in  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  mind  towtu^s  knowledge.  With  Bacon 
it  is  an  antidpation ;  with  Descartes  it  is  an  Inclination 
of  Nature.  With  both,  it  is  the  ima^^tion  that  trans- 
mits these  anticipations,  these  inclinations,  (or  indeed 
that  creates  them.)  "  Sense,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  send- 
eth  over  to  Inu^ination  before  Reason  have  judged. 
.  .  .  Neither  is  the  Imagination  simply  and  only  a 
messenger,  but  is  invested' with,  or  at  leastwMe  nsnrp- 
eth  no  small  aathority  in  iteelf  besides  the  duty  of  the 
message,  .  .  .  And  in  all  persoasions  which  do  pamt 
and  disguise  the  true  appearance  of  things,  the  diief 
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recommendfttion  unto  Beason  is  from  the  Imi^ 
Dation.*'  (Of  the  Frofidence  and  Adr.  of  Leanung. 
On  the  Understanding.) 

With  Lord  Bacon,  as  with  Descartes,  Beason  is 
termed  Natural  light ;  bat  Bacon  conceives  this  nat- 
nral  light  somewhat  differently,  ranee  he  says  the  term 
is  nsed  in  two  several  seusee,  "the  one,  that  which 
springeth  from  Reason,  Sense,  Indaction,  Argoment, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  other, 
that  which  is  imprinted  npon  the  spirit,  on  man  by  an 
inward  Instinct,  aooording  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
which  is  a  sparkle  of  the  parity  of  his  first  Estate  -,  in 
which  latter  sense  only  he  is  participant  of  some  light 
and  discerning,  tonching  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
law ;  but  how  ?  sufficient  to  check  the  vice,  bat  not  to 
inform  the  duty."  This  constitutes  with  Lord  Vernlam 
the  highest  office  of  natoral  Light  or  Reason ;  for  Reli- 
gion, as  well  moral  as  mystical,  he  deems  can  only  be 
attained  by  inspiration,  and  revelation  from  Qod.  Bnt 
with  this  we  have  not  here  to  deal. 

Shoold  it  appear  problematic  to  any  reader,  whether 
the  Antidpation  of  Nature  of  Bacon,  be  really  the  same 
thing  B8  Hypothecs  or  su^;eetion,  i.  e.,  a  hasty  ima^ 
nary  indnction,  the  following  words  of  that  great  thinker 
will  determine  at  once,  we  beheve,  his  views  respecting 
doubtful  assertion  or  hypothesis :  '*  The  reg^tering  d 
doabts  hath  two  excellent  uses ;  the  one,  that  it  saveth 
Philosophy  from  errors  and  falsehoods;  when  th^ 
which  is  not  folly  appearing  is  not  collected  into  asser- 
tion, whereby  error  might  draw  error,  bnt  is  reserved 
in  donbt;  the  other,  that  the  entry  of  doabts  is  as  so 
many  sockers  or  sponges  to  draw  use  of  knowledge, 
insomuch  as  that  which  if  doabts  had  not  preceded,  a 
man  should  never  have  advised,  bat  passed  it  over 
without  note,  is  by  the  su^estion  and  solicitation  of 
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doTtbtB,  made  to  be  atteoded  and  applied.  Bat  bot^ 
these  commodities  do  scarcely  conntervul  an  inconven- 
ience which  will  intnide  itself  if  it  be  not  debarred ; 
which  is,  that  when  a  doabt  is  once  received,  men 
Ubor  rather  how  to  keep  it  a  donbt  still,  than  how  to 
solve  it,  and  accordingly  bend  their  wits.  But  that 
ose  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which 
laboretlT'to  make  donbtfnl  things  certain,  and  not  thoee 
which  labor  to  m^e  eerttun  things  donbtfol.  There- 
fore, these  cAlend^fs  of  doubts  I  commend  as  excellent 
things ;  so  that  there  be  this  caution  used,  that  when 
they  be  thoronghly  sifted  and  brought  to  resolation, 
they  be  from  thenceforth  omitted,  discarded,  and  not 
c(mtinaed  to  cherish  and  encourage  men  in  doubting." 
(Of  the  Proflcdenee  and  Adv.  of  Learning.  R^istry 
of  Doubts.) 

Even  admitting  that  the  hope  entertained  by  Bacon, 
of  fulfilling,  aa  a  spedal  mission,  the  exdnotbn  of  all 
hypotheses,  to  have  been  itself  a  mere  hypothesis,  an 
Idol  of  the  Tribe,  conradering  as  universal  what  in 
reality  only  embraces  one  side  of  the  question ;  yet  the 
'  pontive  fact  that  Bacon  deemed  hypothesiB  to  be  the 
natural  road  to  Truth,  is  not  impaired.  It  would  in- 
deed merely  prove,  that  the  difficulty  of  advancing 
beyond  the  Anticipation  of  Natnre  was  insuperable,  and 
not  that  the  philosophy,  before  which  ib.e  schoolmen 
quailed,  was  incompetent  to  point  out  the  firat  steps 
which  lead  to  knowledge.  The  foil  conviction  of 
Bncon  in  the  weakness  of  the  natural  bent  of  man,  may 
be  everywhere  perceived  in  his  writings :  "  Men,"  he 
tells  m,  **  which  is  the  root  of  all  Error,  have  made  too 
untimely  a  departure,  and  too  remote  a  lecess  from 
particulars.''  And  again,  "  for  it  being  the  natore  of 
the  mind  of  man,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowl- 
edge, to  delight  in  the  spacions  liberty  of  generalities, 
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as  in  a  champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  indoeoree  of 
particularity ;  the  Mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge 
were  the  goodhest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite."  Lord 
Bacon,  here  applying  the  definition  of  quantity,  deter- 
mined or  proportiooable  to  Mathematics,  agmn  seizes 
the  opp6rtttmty  even  respecting  a  science  of  so  positive 
a  natnre,  to  cantion  agunst  the  natnrfd  bias  of  the 
mind  to  go  astray. 

We  now  consider  onrselvea  fidly  jnatafied  in  assert- 
ing that  the  starting  point  of  Modem  Philosophy  or  of 
RatioDalisDo,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  natural 
bent  of  the  human  ndnd  towards  Error.  The  trath  of 
this  assertion  we  deem  folly  confirmed  by  the  valae  im- 
parted to  hypotheffls,  as  the  most  natural  proceas  of  the 
mind  in  the  search  of  truth,  by  the  men  who  stand  at 
the  present  day  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  human  Intellect.  It  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Bacon  and  of  Descartes ;  it  is  stiU  the  doctrine  of 
Rationalism.  Let  the  religions  Mind,  conscientiously 
convinced  lliat  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Almighty  is  acquired  d  posteriori,  I  e.,  by  rational 
means,  ponder  well  on  this  elementary  doctrine  of  Ra- 
tionalism: be  it  not  forgotten  that  their  condusiou 
"&r  o'erspreads  their  bads.*'  As  for  the  men  who, 
beUeving  in  Revelation,  attack  Rationalism  on  the 
score  of  pride  and  self-enfficiency,  they  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  that  such  was  not  the  doctrine  either  of  Bacon 
or  Descartes.  fVee  inquiry  is  of  a  modest  and  niuu- 
Burning  nature,  because  ita  own  doctrines  assure  it  of 
its  own  we^nees.  Toleration  is,  therefore,  the  essence 
of  free  inquiry  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Nor  does 
toleration  fflcdude  personal  conviotion.  The  more  ra- 
tional that  conviction,  the  more  voluntary  the  adhesion 
of  Reason.  As  toleration  does  not  preclude  personal 
conviction,  so  does  Reason  admit  of  sabmismon  on  ra- 
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ticmal  gromids,  and  the  enbrniasion  is  in  fact  a  rational 
one. 

Whatever  maybe  deemed  the  positive  valne  of  the 
Baconian  method,  we  avoid  carefiilly  all  discnsMon  on 
that  point.  The  only  position  we  take  from  that  method 
is  the  very  first  step  towards  knowledge,  considered  as 
a  trath  confinned  by  experience.  As  to  inqoiries  of  a 
more  metaphyseal  character,  Lord  Bacon^  it  is  well 
known,  eschewed  them.  Yet  it  most  not  be  omitted 
that  the  metaphysical  views  of  Descartes  have  taken  a 
iai  deeper  root  than  the  metaphysical  t^iets  advanced 
by  Lord  Bacon.  The  nicety  of  the  divisions  adopted 
by  the  latter  thinker,  who  defines  metaphysics  as  "  the 
Inquiry  of  formal  and  final  caoses,**  separating  at  the 
same  time  therefrom  Primitive  or  siimmary  philosophy 
(phUoaqphia  prima)  as  the  "  receptacle  of  axioms  of  a 
more  general  and  of  a  higher  nature,"  and  therefore 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Ori^nal  or  Universal  Philoso- 
phy, is  also  fonnd  in  the  separation  of  Katoral  Theol- 
ogy  from  "  Metaphysiqae,"  which  latter,  he  terms  the 
knowledge  of  the  "simple  forma  or  difierences  of 
things."  As  to  the  other  part  or  the  '*  inquiry  into 
final  canses,"  Lord  Vemlam  considers  it  misplaced,  if  we 
deem  onxselves  aathorized  to  dednce  "  IntenUon^  since 
it  M  merely  the  "  conaegiienc^  that  can  be  derived 
from  onr  investigation.  Now,  Descartes  embraces  in 
"  Metaphysics"  the  whole  study  of  ]!£nd ;  and  whilst  he 
thns  simplifies  an  abstract  science,  he  determines,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  the  "  metaphyaicAl  form"  of  the  mind, 
that  which  constitutes  the  "  essence  of  each  thing"  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  he  finds  in  Self-con- 
sdoQsness  as  revealed  in  Thonght,  (L'id^e  du  moi  qui  me 
reprfisente  moi-mSme  a  moi-m^me ;)  ssA.  whatever  dis- 
crepancy may  exist  amongst  thii^ers  respecting  the 
various  elements  of  Thought,  no  surer  oriterion  of  cer- 
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titnde  has  yet  been  pointed  oat  This  feeling,  it  ii 
true,  has  been  (and  may  be)  termed  a  belief,  bat  it 
coDstitates  assaredly  the  most  positive  belief  in  the 
hnman  Thonght,  and  stiU  renuuns  the  basis  of  all 
Philosophy  w<M>thy  of  the  name  of  Rationalism,  i  e., 
which  does  not  in  the  name  of  Reason  deny  the  very 
existence  of  the  only  aathority  it  can  addaoe. 

Long  before  the  hypotheses  of  Descartes  Teq>eot3iig 
Physics,  or  the  tbeof7~of-iBetioii,  had  shrank  before  the 
sounder  views  of  Kewton ;  indeed,  before  the  fallacy  of 
judging  summarily  (agunst  the  very  precepts  of  De»> 
cartes  himself)  of  the  value  of  a  system  merely  because 
it  does  not  tally  with  certam  axioms  received  as  infalli- 
ble troths,  before  this  &Ilacy  had  been  clearly  per- 
ceived, Cartesianism  was  repalaive  to  general  opimon, 
on  account  of  two  of  its  tenets,  in  themselves  directly 
opposed  to  each  other.  These  were  the  denial  of  feel- 
ing in  the  brute  creation,  and  the  admission  that  the 
knowledge  of  QoA  was  a  natural  innate  element  of  the 
mind.  With  respect  to  innate  ideas,  Descartes  had 
fully  explained  his  meaning  before  the  work  of  Locke 
appeared.  By  innate  ideas,  he  teUs  ua  he  means  thote 
which  neither  proceed  firom  without,  nor  are  invented 
or  imagined  by  ourselves ;  these  latter  are  ideas,  or 
,  forms  of  Thought,  which  are  not  bom  with  iw,  whilst 
Kemory,  Will,  Judgment,  Lnagmation,  Soisation,  are 
forms  of  Thought  neither  adventatdons  (&om  without) 
nor  of  oar  framing,  (by  reflexion.) 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Descartes,  as  later  for 
Leibnitz,  the  axioms  given  by  him  as  hypothesis  were 
admitted  as  truths,  and  therefore  we  And  the  Newtonian 
system  denied  by  the  Cartesians,  on  aceonnt  of  its  bmg 
in  opposition  to. the  axiom,  "that  a  thing  cannot  aott 
where  it  is  not^"  which  axiom  they  deemed  to  be  a 
philosoplucal  maxim  altogether  indisputable.     Kow, 
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die  theory  (rf  gTavitation  aHBerting  that  the  celestial 
bodies  act  radprocally  on  each  other  according  to  cer- 
tain fixed  comlitionB  or  law,  which  prove  that  the  Son 
acts  npon  tbe  £art^  the  Cartedans  at  once  rejected, 
because  the  Sod  was  "  so  &r  o&^  MM.  Angoste  Comte 
and  Stuart  IffiU  have  very  rightly  inosted  on  the  cir- 
comstance,  tlut  the  great  Newton  himself  was  carried 
away  by  thisTery  assumption  of  the  Garteeians,  since 
he  deemed  it  inconceivable,  "that  inanimate  bmt« 
matter  ahoold;  without  the  mediaticm  of  stonething  else 
which  is  not  materia^  operate  upon,  and  afiect  other 
matter,  toithcni  mutual  amiaot.  .  .  .  That  gravity 
should  be  iniittte,  inherent,  and  esaential  to  matter,  so 
that  a  body  lAay  act  on  another,  at  a  distance,  throngh 
a  vacnom,  witbont  the  mediation  of  any  thing  else,  by, 
and  through  ^hich,  their  action  and  force  may  be  con- 
veyed &om  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an  ab- 
surdity, that  I  believe  no  man,  who,  in  philosophical 
matters,  has  acbmpetent  facolty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall 
into  it.**  (See'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  letters  to  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  quoted  by  Prcrf.  Playfidr.)  "  This  passage,"  says 
iSx.  Stnart  Mill,  "ehonld  be  hnng  up  in  the  cabinet  of 
errery  man  of  scaence,  who  is  ever  tempted  to  prononnce 
a  fact  impossible,  becanse  it  appears  to  him  inccmceiv- 
able.  In  onr  day  one  would  be  more  inclined,  thoo^ 
with  equal  injnMice,  to  reverse  the  concluding  observa- 
tion, and  conrndsr  the  seeing  any  absordity  at  all  in  a 
thing  so  ample 'and  natnral  to  be  what  really  marks 
the  absence  of  a'  competent  faculty  of  thinking."  Be 
it  then  as  it  may-respecting  the  linute  of  philosophical 
conception,  we  ^ost  fervently  join  with  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  in  repeating!  "  If  a  Newton  could  err  thns:  grossly 
in  the  use  of  such  tm  argument,  who  else  can  trust  him- 
self with  it" 

The  two  Cartesian  tenets  which  grated  harshly  on 
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the  ear  of  "  oonmion  jadgment,"  (Hartley,)  were  those 
that  maintained  that  animals  were  mere  mechaiuoal 
things,  and  aJso  that  the  notion  of  a  Snpreme  Being 
existed  inatinctdyely  in  the  mind  of  Man.  The  well- 
known  follower,  of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  aesamed 
the  defence  of  the  first  tenet,  and  really  believed  that 
anituftV  did  not  feel  The  second  tenet  foond  him 
incredulous,  and  he  pointed  out  the  words  of  Des- 
cartes, which  allow  them  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
of  traditional  knowledge.  Had  Malebranche  merely 
insisted  on  this  Important  point  as  a  matter  of  &ct — 
had  he  entered  more  folly  into  the  proofe  which  abound 
in  fevor  of  the  opinion,  that  without  a  "  Kevelatioa" 
the  Almighty  woold  never  have  been  known  to  man, 
he  would  have  strengthened,  with  the  authority  of  his 
talent,  that  moat  important  drcumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  haman  race.  But,  instead  of  so  doing,  we  find 
Malebranche  maintaining  that  it  is  Bevelation  alcme  that 
can  certify  to  man — not  the  existence  of  Glod,  bat  thft 
existence  of  any  thing  beyond  him.  In  short,  as  Des-V 
cartes  does  not  consider  man  to  be  sore  of  his  own  exists . 
ence,  until  he  is  certain  that  God  is  no  deceiver,  so  Male- 
branche aeeerte  that  Revelation  alone  cfm  bestow  on 
man  a  moral  certitude  of  his  own  and  others*  existoice. 
Amongst  the  immediate  followers  of  Descartes,  it 
was,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  the  pnshing  to 
its  utmost  limits  the  doctrine  of  "  substance"  that  cap- 
ried  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Berkeley,  to  the  lengths 
which  constituted  with  the  first  the  "vision  in  God.** 
In  Spinoza,  a  frozen  Pantheism  in  which  all  distinction, 
all  motion,  all  Will,  all  Reason,  are  denied  in  the  con- 
clusion ;  and,  with  Berkeley,  that  strange,  yet  natural 
conclusion  that  as  in  man  every  thing  was  finite,  it  is  in 
the  Infinite  Cause  alone  that  all  knowledge  and  aU  Ex- 
istence reside. 
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Of  these  three  deep  thinkers  we  shall  only  say  a 
few  words  of  MalebTanche.  We  consider  him  as  hav- 
ing tamed  fi?om  its  right  channel  the  stream  of  divine 
E^th  which  flows  from  the  fact  of  a  primary  Revelar 
tioD,  and  as  havimg  lowered  its  real  value  by  making  it 
the  voucher  of  human  existence,  or  still  worse  that  cf 
Matter  or  inanimate  b^g. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Malebrancbe  is  a  most 
persuasive  writer,  and  we  wonld  advise  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Materialism,  and  maintiun  that  Thought  is  a 
mere  secretion  of  the  brain,  to  peruse  Malebranche. 
They  would  there  find  the  "  ideal  secretion,''  or 
"  secreted  idea,"  eojoying  real  existence,  although  im- 
material. The  greatest  difficulty  for  the  "Materialist" 
would  be  to  understand  how  any  thing  not  having 
weight  could  have  existence.  On  this  point  Male- 
branche would  prove  of  great  service,  and  in  favor  of 
tlie  "  Secretion,"  ideas  would  enjoy  an  immaterial  ex- 
istence of  their  own,  which  the  Materialist  denies  to  be 
possible  nnless  a  process  of  that  kind  shall  have  taken 
.place. 

It  was  also  upon  notions  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  of  natural 
philosophy,  that  Malebranche  supports  his  views  of 
immAteriaJ,  non-sensible  existence.  He  therefore  con- 
tinually reminds  the  reader  that  *'  it  is  the  sensible  that 
leads  to  the  intelligible,  the  flesh  that  conducts  as  to 
Beaaon ;  bat  the  sensible  is  only  a  means,  it  is  the  in- 
telligible alone  that  has  real  existence."  A  fevorite 
oranparison  with  Malebranche  is  the  action  of  Heat, 
wherein  we  perceive  the  moet  positive  results  pro- 
duced in  a  manner  altogether  unintelli^ble  if  judged 
according  to  mere  sensible  views.  How,  tiien,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  Malebranche  reconcile  erroneons  ideas 
as  existing,  with  the  existence  of  ideas  really  trael 
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This  difficulty  he  solviee  by  conmdering  Ood  as  Su- 
preme Tnith,  in  which  all  trae  ideas  reside ;  so  t^at 
when  Trath,  or  a  real  idea  is  perceived,  it  is  seen  in 
God,  whibt  onr  errors  or  fiilse  ideas  partake  of  the 
finite  nature  of  Man.  With  Malebranche  a  trae  idea 
is  the  real  condition  of  things ;  thns  we  see  that  2  and 
3  make  4,  and  not  5,  becanse  we  perceive  the  true  re- 
lation or  condition ;  the  relation  of  equality  between  2 
and  2  as  4,  being  an  eternal,  immntable  tmth.  There- 
fore the  "  vision  in  God  "  only  exists  when  Trath  is 
perceived,  and  onr  author  conceives  God  as  prononno- 
ing  the  following  expresraon :  "  I  am  the  Eternal  IVnth, 
because  in  my  being  all  necessary  Troths  are  inclosed. 
I  am  Truth,  because  nothing  is  intelligible  without 
me ;  not  that  I  cast  light  on  the  minds  of  men  as  a 
quality  by  which  they  are  enlightened,  but  because  I 
then  discover  to  them  my  substance,  as  the  Truth  at 
intelligible  reason  which  ia  nourishment  to  them  ;  and 
because  I  unite  them  immediately  to  myself  as  to  that 
Beason  which  makes  them  rational.  It  is  in  that 
manner  that  I  fill  up  in  men  all  the  capacity  they  have 
to  receive  me."  It  is  the  annihilation  of  the  Finite 
before  the  Infinite,  that  constitates  the  essence  of  t}i4 
Pantheistical  doctrines  of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley, 
not  to  say  of  Spinoza,  who  finds  means  to  annihilate  in 
Pantheism  the  very  eeseDce  of  Pantheism,  which  is 
God;  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  attempted  to 
prove  by  reasoning,  that  there  is  not  such  a  thing  m 
Reason, 

It  is  against  this  annihilation  of  finite  being  in  In- 
finite Perfection  that  Rationalism  protests,  and  in  this, 
we  shall  see  consists  one  of  the  great  services  rendered 
by  Leibnitz  to  Philosophy,  although  "  his  pre-establish- 
ed harmony  "  is  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the  notion 
of  the  Carteedans  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  no  action  in 
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diemselTee,  bat  were  mere  ^ocoaaioiifl''  for  tbe  occur- 
rence  of  t^e  event,  the  real  caose  being  the  Will  oi 
God.  They  therefore  maintained  that  the  Son  only 
acts  on  the  earth  "  in  consequence  of  the  natnral  laws 
of  the  communication  of  motion,  but  lias  no  inherent 
virtue  or  power  in  itseUl"  We  ahall  find  this  contdnnal 
introdndi^  of  Almighty  Wisdom  in  finite  relations, 
kowever  nnphiloBophioiJ  it  really  is,  in  the  more 
moduli  doctrines  of  the  German  schools;  it  most  not 
be  past  over  hurriedly.  Bnt  the  introdnotion  by 
Malebraoche  of  Eevelatioa  as  constituting  the  only 
eomplete  evidence  we  have  of  Uie  existence  of  Matter, 
was  enough  to  produce  a  surfeit  of  all  such  philosophy. 
Now,  as  this  work  ia  an  attempt  to  lay  down  porative 
foundaticaiB  to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  as  the  only 
medium  by  which  man  could  come  to  know  the  exist- 
ence of  t^e  Almighty,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to 
Buintain  that  it  is  by  a  "  Revelation "  that  we  are  as- 
mred  of  our  own  being  or  that  of  others,  unless  all 
instinctive  impulfflve  feeling  be  understood  by  the  term 
**  Revelation." 

The  adoption  in  tiie  German  philosophical  schools 
of  some  doctrines  identical  with  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  define  clearly 
Ids  well-known  ideal  system.  With  Berkeley,  knowl- 
edge sod  Existence  are  concaved  as  equivalent  terms, 
and  thus  a  Thing  only  exists  inasmuch  as  it  is  known. 
Now,  as  Man  is  certain  that  things  exist  actually  un- 
known to  him,  that  things  existed  before  he  came  into 
t^e  world,  and  as  all  experience  tends  to.  prove  that 
things  would  continue  to  exist  should  Man  disappear 
fix)m  the  fitce  of  the  earth,  Berkeley  therefore  con- 
dudes  in  the  Existence  of  an  Eternal  Mind  in  which 
all  existence  is  centred.  But  Berkeley  must  be  heard 
himself:  "  Some  men  imagine  that  I  run  into  the  en- 
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thnmasm  of  Halebranche,  though  in  troth  I  am  very 
remote  from  it  He  builde  on  the  most  general  ab- 
stract ideas,  which  1  entirely  disclaim.  He  asserts  an 
absolute  external  world  which  1  deny.  He  maintains 
that  we  are  deceived  by  onr  senses,  and  know  not  the 
real  natures,  or  the  true  forms  and  fignres  of  extended 
beings ;  of  all  which  I  hold  the  direct  contrary.  So 
that  upon  the  whole,  there  are  no  principles  more 
fimdamentally  opposite  "  (?)  "  than  Lis  and  mine.  It 
most  be  owned  that  I  agree  entirely  with  what 
the  holy  scriptures  saith,  that  'in  God  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  onr  being,'  but  what  we  see  of  things 
in  his  essence  after  the  manner  above  set  forth,  I  am 
&i'  from  believing.  Take  here  in  brief  my  meaning. 
It  is  evident  that  the  things  I  perceive  are  my  own 
ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can  exist  unless  it  be  in  a  mind. 
Nor  is  it  less  pl^n  that  these  ideas  or  things  by  me 
pei-ceived,  either  themselves  or  their  archetypes  exist 
independently  of  my  mind,  since  I  know  myself  not  to 
be  their  author,  it  being  out  of  my  power  to  determine 
at  pleasui-e,  what  particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected 
with  upon  opening  my  eyes  or  ears.  They  must, 
therefore,  exist  in  some  other  mind,  whose  will  it  is 
they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The  things,  I  say 
immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  sensations,  c^ 
them  which  you  will.  But  how  can  tmy  idea  or  sensa^ 
tion  exist  in,  or  be  produced  by,  any  thing  but  a  mind 
or  spirit?  This  is  indeed  inconceivable ;  and  to  ass^ 
that  which  is  inconceivable  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they 
should  exist  in,  and  be  produced  by  a  spirit,  since  this 
is  no  more  than  I  dally  experience  in  myself,  insomuch 
as  I  pei-ceive  numberless  ideas,  and  can  by  my  will 
foim  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  rmse  them  up  in  my 
imagination,  although  these  are  not  so  strong,  vivid, 
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wad  penuanent  as  tihose  percdved  by  my  senses,  which 
latter  are  called  real  ikimga.  From  all  which  I  con- 
clade,  there  is  a  mmd  which  qfecta  me  every  moment 
,toith  aU  the  emieiUe  wnpreamme  Ipercevoe.  And  from 
the  variety,  order,  and  manner  of  these,  I  conclude  the 
author  of  then  to  be  k*m,  p&werful  amd  good,  beyond 


llius  does  Berkeley,  mnch  in  the  same  muiner  as 
Malebranche,  annihilate  Jinite  existence  in  order  to 
raider  more  apparent  Injmite  FerfecHon.  Bat  when 
Berkeley  inaiste  that  "  there  is  nothing  sendble  that  ex* 
ists  without  the  mind  "  it  is  not  the  mind  of  man  which 
he  has  in  view,  bat  the  Almighty  mind.  These  doc- 
trines of  the  Infinite  or  the  Absolate  were  broached  by 
thinkers  not  only  professing  Christianity,  bnt  who  were 
ministeTs  thereo£  It  is,  therefore,  not  snrpriEong  that 
their  zeal  shoald  have  carried  them  too  &rin  attempt- 
iog  to  addace  what  were  considered  rational  proo&  of 
tibe  existence  of  God.  Malebranche,  moreover,  having 
Unked  the  notion  of  the  Deity  with  Kevelation,  was, 
in  fiu^  almost  in  the  circle  of  orthodoxy. 

At  abont  the  same  period  a  deep  thinker,  Spinoza, 
adduced  couclosiona  widely  different  in  fact  from  those 
of  Malebranche  and  Berkeley,  from  premises  qnite  iden- 
tical. The  string  point  of  all  three  is  the  notion  of 
"  substance "  as  nncoaditlona],  and  all  three  following 
op  the  igniafat/mta  of  the  Absolute,  lost  sight  of  rel- 
ative or  poffltive  existence.  Not  so  Descartes.  With 
Belf-consdoosness  as  his  sheet  anchor,  he  outrides  the 
storms  of  doubt  from  whatever  quarter  they  assail  hioL 
Whilst  Malebranche  sees  all  Truth  in  Grod ;  Berkeley 
sees  in  Divine  Intelligence  aU  Exbtence,  and  Spinosa 
all  modes  of  Existence.  With  Spinoza,  eelf-conscioos- 
ness  is  merely  a  mode  of  divine  Existence,  yet  still  it 
ig  a  kind  of  consciousness;  bnt,  as  Spinoza  admits  of 
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QO  distinct  eziatence,  the  valne  of  coQSoioiia&«ea  is  at 
once  lesBened,  and  afterwards  denied.  This  we  con- 
cave, witli  Benonvier,  to  constatnte  tlie  weak  point  of 
the  strong  chain  of  reaaooings  which  form  the  Pantheia- 
tic  doctrine.  This  is,  in  &ct,  self  contradictory,  for 
either  self-consdonsnesa  is  nothing,  or  else  it  is  oondn- 
EQTe ;  bnt  to  'begin  by  admitting  it  as  a  proof  of  finite 
existence,  and  as  an  existence  to  a  cerbun  d^ee  dis- 
tinct from  God,  although  a  modality  altc^ther  my»> 
terions  of  the  Supreme  pervading  Power,  is  acknowl- 
edging that  something  exists  in  virtne  of  some  mya- 
terions  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Deity:  it  ia 
therefore  an  error  to  say  "  we  cannot  think  of  an  ant 
withont  thinking  of  God."  The  great  founder  ci  Ra- 
tionalism remained  steadfast  in  his  fait^  in  Doalism, 
in  self  and  not  seli^  and  thns  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction, in  spite  of  the  mystery  contained  iherein,  was 
never  once  abandoned  by  Descartes. 

The  CarteEoan  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  un- 
derwent a  total  change,  and  tiuB  occorred  before  the 
promulgation  either  of  the  views  of  Malebranche,  or  of 
Berkeley.  Spinoza  considers  Extension  as  Infinite  and 
not  merely  as  confined  to  Matter.  Extension,  sub- 
stance, eeiatenee^  are  unconditional,  independent,  are 
absolute,  they  pervade  all  space,  and  are  ia  fact  the 
Deity,  of  whom  all  sensible  or  existing  things  are 
merely  modes.  Indivisibflity  and  Perfection  are  attri- 
butes thereof  the  first  because  self-Existence  involves 
it,  and  the  second  because  the  very  nature  of  God  inr 
volves  all  perfection.  8elf-Exi8tence  requires  absolute 
unity,  and  that  Existence  would  not  be  unconditional 
or  necessary  unless  eternal  and  infinite.  When  Spinoza 
concludes  that  ''allisinGod  and  nothing  is  beyond 
Him,"  his  demonstration  is  founded  like  that  of  Des* 
cartes  upon  tiie  notions  derived  from  the  Feiieotions 
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of  the  Deity.  Thus  the  Cartesian  duaHsm  tiecomes  the 
Spinozian  unity.  The  Honght  or  Mind  of  man  be- 
comee  a  mere  modality  of  Crod,  as  all  in  aU.  Now, 
Descartes,  although  he  considered  God  as  *'the  first 
Mover,"  and  thoogh  he  did  not  admit  that  the  mind 
could  augment  or  diminish  a  tittle  of  the  motion  im- 
pressed  on  the  universe,  yet  he  admitted  that  the  Sonl 
could  change  the  direction  thereof  at  will.  With  Spi- 
noza all  personality  disappears.  God  is  alone  the  cause 
of  all  modification  whatsoever,  either  material,  or  in- 
tellectual, in  man  or  in  natore.  In  short,  it  has  been 
rightly  remarked  that  with  Spinoza,  Nature  was  not 
in  God,  but  Giod  was  in  Nature.  Spinozism  conceives 
the  will  of  man  as  entirely  the  result  of  external  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  difference  between  Spinoza  and 
Descartes,  is  here  very  striking.  "With  Spinoza,  all 
wUl  is  merely  affirmation  or  negation,  indeed,  as  it  has 
.been  remarked,  is  nothing  more  than  desire.  Knowl- 
edge, with  him,  is  merely  idea  or  conception,  and  ia 
only  of  value  when  the  ideas  are  clear  and  distinct ; 
they  are  then  adequate,  and  true,  and  as  such,  are  modes 
of  God.  It  may  appuar,  at  first  sight,  that  tiiis  annihi- 
lation of  individual  consdousness,  or  personal  liberty,  of 
will,  of  knowledge,  that  this  pantheistical  wmty  had  in 
view  the  furthering  of  the  notion  of  the  Deity ;  bnt  such 
is  not  the  case,  the  same  methodical  and  logical  screw 
which  unhinged  all  human  faculties,  is  now  at  work 
with  the  very  attributes  of  Divinity.  These  fell  off 
one  by  one ;  Motion  ceases,  "Will,  divine  Will,  disappears. 
The  name  of  Grod  is  ^ven  to  Mathematical  Extendon 
immutable,  eternally  and  infinitely  thinking  without 
change  of  Thought,  and  always  expressed  by  identical 
modes,  appearing  in  given  fixed  geometrical  relation. 
In  this  extended  mass,  Uie  only  difference  existing  be- 
tween Things  proceeds  dther  &om  the  mere  diversity 
Vol.  L— 6 
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of  tte  attributes  or  from  that  of  the  aflfecfions,  but  be- 
yond thia  all  is  identical,  and  all  is  God.  The  fdnda- 
mental  dietanction  between  CarteauiiBni  and  Spinoasm 
consists,  in  the  first  being  rational  and  the  other  merely 
logical  Reason  accepts  fact,  and  after  acqairing  the 
certitude  thereof,  reasons  or  arguments  therefrom. 
Whilst  mere  Aigoment  does  not  hesitate  to  deny  the 
very  prindple  on  which  the  whole  sdieme  is  grounded. 
Bnt  we  shall  see  more  of  this  in  the  sequel  No  ar- 
gumentation  can  annihilate  finite  Existence ;  bnt  Rea- 
son believes  in  it  because  it  is. 

The  worte  of  Spinoza  we  conceive  to  carry  with 
them  a  deep  moral  Although,  it  is  true,  the  name  of 
God  is  always  used,  yet,  in  feet,  the  conclnsionfl  of 
Spinoza  are  qoite  the  same  as  those  of  Hobbea,  and  may 
serve  aa  a  monument  to  show  what  will  ever  be  the  con- 
dosion,  not  of  Rationalism,  but  of  the  notion  of  God,  if 
unrevealed,  and  the  mere  produce  of  the  human  HxEtd. 
When  religiously  disposed  persons  would  be  tempted 
to  repeat  all  the  obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  on  that 
great  thinker,  Spinoza,  let  them  reflect  that  there  exists 
no  better  proof  of  the  inanity  of  the  denial  that  God 
is  only  known  to  Man  as  the  Almighty  by  Revelation, 
than  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  For  there  it  is  attempt- 
ed, by  a  thinker  of  uncommon  depth,  to  make  oat  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  that  doctiine  of  Descartes 
which  considers  God,  or  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  a 
notion  inherent  to  the  Mind  of  Man.  For  the  Deis^ 
who  conceives  God  to  be  a  conception  of  human  thought, 
the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  is  a  serious  refutation,  ranee 
it  lays  down  distinctly  the  conclusions  to  which  Reason 
most  come  to,  and  by  which  all  religion — indeed,  all 
link  with  the  Deity,  is  annihilated.  But  the  rational 
Deist  may  answer ;  Spinoza  was  wrong  and  error  con- 
.stitutes  no  true  doctrine.    To  this  we  acquiesce ;  but 
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ihe  errora  of  Spinoza  can  gcareely  be  pointed  oat  by 
one  who  admits  that  it  was  the  haman  mind  alone  that 
preceded  the  notion  of  God.  Once  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  Pantheism,  the  mere  rational  Deist  will  ever 
be  carried  away  by  the  stream.  The  tunal  recitation  of 
Spinoza,  is  that  of  Bayle.  It  is  the  c^gymenhim  ad 
dbswrdtum.  Thus  Spinoza  is  taxed  with  absurdity  for 
identifying  all  things  as  modes  of  (Jod,  for  evidently 
Spinoza  was  well  aware  that  the  man  who  writes,  and 
the  person  for  whom  the  writing  is  destined,  are  two 
different  persons.  The  strength  of  this  argument  con- 
dets  in  the  belief  that  man  is  a  competent  judge,  bnt 
there  lies  also  the  weakness.  We  have  seen  doctrines 
held  by  Newton  as  utterly  inconceivable,  which  are 
now  believed  on  all  sides.  And,  moreover,  this  very  ar- 
gument, ad  dbswrdfwm,  we  find  made  use  of  by  the  Pui- 
thedst  Zeuo  in  &vor  of  doctrines  somewhat  aflalogona  to 
those  of  Spinoza,  since  Zeno  treated  as  absord  and  in- 
conceivable the  tenete  of  those  who  muntmLed  that  it 
was  earner  to  explain  every  thing  by  plurality  or  dis- 
tineticm,  than  by  nnity.  We  have  termed  Zeno  a  pan- 
theist^ because  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  waia  or  not 
an  atheist;  but,  at  all  events,  the  Meatic  school,  of 
which  he  was  the  champiou,  was  decidedly  atheistical 
— a  result  nothing  strange  in  days  of  idolatry. 

Another  contradiction  of  some  importance  has  been 
pointed  out,  amongst  others,  by  the  P6re  Lamy,  (see 
Atheisme  renversfi.)  It  is  relative  to  the  tramscenderU 
perfecHona  of  the  Deity,  considered  by  Spinoza  ae  a  mere 
imagination  of  the  human  mind,  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  denial  of  the  cAs<Ante  unity  of  Being.  An 
objection  of  more  weight  is  that  of  Fenelon  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  assails  the  very  foundations  of  Spinomsro,  by 
considering  Infinite  Perfection  aa  mtermve  and  exterir 
sim — ^that  is,  as  composed  irUmtwdy  of  that  which  is 
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indiviaible,  and  is  aa  each  the  very  being  of  the  Infimte, 
and  extmewely,  of  that  which  ia  modified  and  develop- 
ed in  various  degrees.  Fenelon,  therefore,  confddera 
Spinoza's  definition  of  the  Deity  to  be  fanlty,  becanse 
the  modifiable  nature  of  the  Infinite  is  the  only  one  ex- 
pressed therein.  But,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  objection  which  seems  to  carry  most  weight  is  that 
of  be^ning  by  admitting  that  self-consciousness  is  a 
mode,  and  thus  the  starting  point  being  Self  or  the 
Unite,  it  is  8  tacit  admission  of  a  something  distinct 
from  the  Infinite,  with  which  it  is  afterwards  identi- 
fied, and,  as  it  were,  annihilated.  AU  these  objectaons, 
however,  may  be  made  in  vain,  when  it  is  once  admit- 
ted that  God  is  aa  entity  of  reason,  an  Ena  rationis, 
a  creation  of  the  mind.  The  logical  screw  of  Spinoza, 
then,  bears  down  all  opposition  with  irresistible  force, 
and  none,  we  believe,  can  escape  the  pressure,  bat  such 
as  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  Revelation  alone  that  the 
existence  of  the  Almighty  has  been  made  known  to 
man. 

But  whilst  Spinoza,  stretching  to  the  utmost  the 
Cartesian  notions  of  "Substance,"  conceived  God  as 
uniting  in  Existeace  all  Extension  of  which  Mind  and 
Matter  of  all  kinds  are  mere  modifications,  the  Bacon- 
ian philosophy  was  also  the  object  of  an  experiment  of 
the  same  nature  but  iu  a  different  sense.  This  setse 
was  precisely  one  contrwy  to  all  Idealism ;  it  was 
Sensatiouf^m,  if  not  Materialism  in  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  word,  Hobbea,  the  philoaopher  of  Malmabury, 
was  the  man  who  undertook  to  carry  oat  the  reform 
began,  or  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  who  entered 
the  list  against  all  idealism,  fully  imbned  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  names  of  things  are  merely  nominal 
or  imaginary  and  nothing  real.  This  deep  and  acute 
thinker,  whose  views  have  been  more  popularized  by 
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Locke  and  Home,  may  be  dted  aa  a  philoaopber  that 
Bcratinized  carefnlly  and  Bednlously  the  human  mind 
withont  finding  therein  any  innate  trace  of  the  Al- 
Bttighty.  And  here  the  rational  Deist,  who  really  be-  " 
lieves  in  the  possibility  of  a  tme  natural  religion,  that 
is,  a  religion  from  Man  alone,  as  the  primary  impnlsion 
with  a  Crod,  the  resnlt  of  mere  human  thought,  here 
that  rational  Deist  may  read  an  instmctive  lesson. 
Spinoza  and  Hobbea  are  the  two  Herculean  pillars 
erected  in  the  l7th  centory,  in  order  to  point  oat  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind.  Spinoza  admits  of  the 
rational  creation  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  giant  mind 
creates  that  adamantine  chnia  destined  to  remwi  for- 
ever unbroken;  that  logical  chain  whose  links  once 
atoimd  the  man  who  believes  in  God,  leaves  him  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  unbelief  unless  his  Faith  be' 
grounded  on  Revelation.  Hobbes  finding  no  traces  of 
a  natural  belief  in  Crod  in  the  human  mind  attempts  to 
frame  a  coixesponding  philosophy,  one  of  atheism.  If 
the  God  of  Spinoza  appears  to  the  believer  in  natural 
religion  as  good  as  nothing ;  the  atheism  of  Hobbea, 
founded  on  the  absence  of  a  natural  notion  of  Grod  in 
the  mind,  must  induce  the  rational  conviction  that 
Reason  is  not  adequate  to  the  task. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  vituperation  with  which 
we  shall  be  assailed  by  many,  on  the  most  conscientious 
gromids,  for  not  following  tiie  usual  custom  of  veiling 
onr  &ce  and  exclaiming  "  Racca"  at  the  bare  mention 
of  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes.  We  maint^, 
notwithstanding,  the  ptwition  we  have  adopted,  and 
that  from  motives  purely  rational,  and  readily  definite. 
The  philosophy  of  these  thinkers  we  conceive  to  be 
perfectly  haimless  ag^nst  a  religion  with  Revelation 
of  the  Almighty  for  ita  basis,  and  which  considers 
human  reason  as  a  means  for  the  furtherance  of  Al- 
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mighty  WilL  But  in  order  that  Reason  shall  acquiesce 
in  Revelation,  this  revelation  must  be  divested  of 
human  views,  of  hnman  conceptions,  so  as  to  be  seen 
in  its  purity  as  expressed  when  Man  first  appeared,  and 
afterwards  by  Moses,  and  lastly  by  Christ  as  God. 

The  tenets  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  are  harmless  to 
the  man  who  does  not  consider  the  Almighty  as  the 
result  either  of  Metaphymcal  or  of  Phymcal  knowledge. 
Bnt  for  those  who  conceive  God  as  the  result  of  meta- 
physical fan(3es,  or  as  the  consequence  of  causation  and 
design  perceived  in  Physics,  those  persons  may  indeed 
be  struck  by  the  arrows  of  Spinozism  and  Hobbisra, 
for  they  stand  within  range.  It  may  be  answered; 
the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  inculcate  mere  Materialism. 
They  do  so,  we  reply,  bnt  we  deem  them,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  much  less  dangerous  than  the  doctrines  termed 
Metaph^ical  and  Psychological.  These  pretend  to 
certitude  on  ground  of  a  most  untenable  nature,  whilst 
positive  philosophy,  the  aim  if  not  the  issue  of  Hobbes* 
disquisitions,  admits  the  fall  value  of  sensation,  but 
draws  DO  consequences  of  a  higher  nature.  Now,  this 
latter  doctrine  is  not  opposed  to  what  we  shall  term 
the  matter-of-fiict  part  of  Revelation.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  Almighty  as  revealed  by  the  sensations  of 
man  but  as  revealed  to  those  sensations,  taking  the 
term  sensation  in  the  light  of  animated  life.  Nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  we  deem  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes 
as  having  attained  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
positive  philosophy  may  aspire.  Indeed,  we  condder 
M.  Auguste  Comte  as  superior  in  his  notions  of  positive 
knowledge,  for  he  does  not  reject,  as  does  Hobbes,  cer- 
tain notaons  existing  in  the  present  or  modem  Intellect 
as  mere  fancies  because  they  do  not  or  cannot  proceed 
from  the  mere  outward  senses. 

Hobbee  taught  that  Mind  was  merely  a  mode  on 
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qnality  of  Matter.  We  answer  that  as  the  ^enomena 
of  Life  are  never  obserred  on  the  globe  we  inhabit 
bat  in  certain  given  conditions,  all  that  is  required  of 
Science  is  to  know  those  conditions  or  lawB.  As  for 
the  SonI  or  living  existence  without  human  properties, 
no  knowledge  either  physical  or  metaphysical  that  does 
not  give  one  the  knowledge  of  a  God  as  revealed,  can 
inculcate  a  belief  in  Existence  in  another  sphere  of 
things.  I  require  a  God,  not  as  suggested  by  Reason 
but  to  Reason,  before  I  can  conceive  what  use  a  soul 
may  be.  Epicorus,  it  is  true,  gives  us  both  by  means 
of  a  loose,  vague  metaphysical  kind  of  reasoning,  but 
such  a  Deity  is  as  valueless  and  aa  inconceivable  aa  the 
God  of  Spinoza.  What  then  is  gained?  surely  not  a 
clearer  conception.  Kow,  the  Revelation  tells  as  of  the 
Almighty,  and  in  that  attribute  is  contained  all  in 
all;  all  Power,  all  Wisdom,  all  Goodnesa  The  faith 
therein  is  in  itself  the  natural  rational  Faith  of  Man, 
bat,  we  repeat  it  again  and  again,  die  object  is  the 
Deity  as  the  Almighty,  and  the  faith  is  therefore 
divine  faith. 

These  remarks  are  therefore  addressed,  not  so  much 
to  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  as  to  Meta. 
physical  and  Physical  knowledge  in  general  If  they 
appear  coqjoindy  with  the  mention  of  these  great 
thinkers,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  they  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended. .  The  severe  and  podtive 
charac^  of  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  do  by  no  means 
render  them  objects  of  fear.  Their  fault  consists  in 
not  being  positive  enough.  Hobbes  discards  all  those 
tnftyima  and  axioms  which  Bacon  considers  as  the  basis 
of  what  he  terms  primary  philosophy,  or  phUosophia 
prima,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see  when  speaking  of 
Locke,  had  been  kept  and  adhered  to  by  the  first  re- 
formers of  philosophy.     Ideas  of  aensation  as  the 
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fonndation,  and  ideas  of  reflection,  constitnte  witli 
Hobbes  all  that  man  knows ;  bnt  of  these  two  those 
of  sensation  are  more  certain.  Hobbes,  however,  folly 
admits  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  considers 
sensation  as  the  only  scarce  of  knowledge.  With  him, 
as  with  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  the  certitude  of  the  sensible 
truths  which  serve  to  throw  Light  into  the  dark  cavern 
of  the  STind  of  man.  Nor  does,  indeed,  esperimental 
induction  bestow,  according  to  Hobbes,  the  same  de- 
gree of  certitude  that  Lord  Bacon  conceives  it  to  do. 
"With  Hobbes,  as  with  Hume,  Experience  is  more  a 
criterion  of  beli^  than  of  Truth.  This  scepticism  in 
the  deductions  of  human  reason  is  met  with  in  Hobbes 
in  instances  where  the  great  empirical  or  rational  phil- 
osophers,  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  saw  no  need  to  doubt. 
Thus  the  Infinite  is  admitted  to  exist  as  an  d  priori 
notion  both  by  Aristotle  and  Verulam,  for  the  first 
grants  the  infinite  divisibility  of  Matter  as  potential 
though  not  as  fact,  whilst  the  second  conceives  tJie  in- 
finite divisibUity  of  things  to  be  the  result  of  the 
natore  of  the  mind  ever  wandering  beyond  all  limited 
space,  (Nov.  org.  lib.  1,  aph.  48.)  Not  so  Hobbes, 
who  only  admits  of  unity  and  plurality  because  that  is 
all  that  the  senses  teach. 

No  philosophy,  however,  can  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  "  positive"  that  leaves  ont  an  integrant  part  of  the 
whole.  Now,  we  may  inquire  of  Hobbes,  as  of  Locke, 
to  which  sense  do  we  owe  Attention,  Will,  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Judgment.  These  are  bom  with 
man,  are  innate.  Or,  as  it  has  been  so  often  remarked, 
Lf  perception  is  susceptible  of  being  confounded  with 
sensation,  it  cannot  be  the  same  with  conception,  that 
acts,  as  it  were,  on  the  thought  given  by  sense.  Not 
that  we  conceive  any  of  these  superior  notions  of 
Thought,  such  as  Judgment  and  Memory,  to  constitute 
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distinct  entities,  as  the  anfortunate  p6ych6lc^;iBte  have 
been  bronght  to  adnut,  (for  we  find  them  speaking  of 
the  sonl,  Will  and  the  sonl,  Judgment ! ! !)  The  con- 
nection of  TbonghtB  can  only  be  solved  by  the  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  what  Life  consists  in,  bnt  also  of 
what  is  Animated  Life.  In  rain  the  pecnliar  natnre 
of  form  and  motion,  however  molecolar,  may  be  pointed 
ont;  this  only  constitntes  the  mode,  the  means,  bnt 
does  not  point  ont  the  wherefore  of  those  forms.  A 
deep  distinction  is  here  fonnd  between  Bacon  and 
Hobbes  as  to  the  sonrce  of  the  superior  principles  of 
t^e  mind.  These,  under  the  form  of  primary  aziomsi 
are  placed  by  the  first  under  the  charge  of  divine  or  re 
lig^oQB  &ith,  whilst  Hobbes  denies  their  primary  ex- 
istence, and  annihilating  them,  as  it  were,  conceives 
them  as  altogether  proceeding  from  experience.  The 
ground  adopted  by  Hobbes  is  tlie  same  as  that  on 
which  Locke  founded  his  doctrine — ^that  of  sensation- 
alism,  which  denies  the  existence  of  innate  maxims. 
Now,  all  that  we  maintan  here  is,  that  Descartes,  by 
innate  ideas,  did  not  mean  innate  maxims,  bnt  had  in 
view  the  primary  innate  forms  of  Thought — such  as 
Judgment,  Memory,  Ac.  This  point,  however,  will  be 
further  determined  when  speaking  of  Locke. 

Before  attempting  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines 
of  Hobbes,  as  the  precursor  of  SensationaliBm,  and  of 
Fatalism,  or  philosophical  necessity,  a  few  words  may 
be  requisite,  in  order  to  point  ont  in  a  determinate 
manner,  although  briefiy,  whence  proceeds  our  opinion, 
that  positive  phUoeophy  is  far  less  opposed  to  divine 
&ith  (trust  in  God  as  revealed)  than  tiiat  philosophy 
termed  metaphymcaL  (We  include  under  the  latter 
terin  the  followers  of  Descartes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Leibnitz.) 

We  have  iostanced  the  distinction  between  the 
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views  of  Hobbes  and  those  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  in 
relation  to  the  Infinite.  Now,  as  this  notion  of  htuoan 
Thought  19  most  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Almighty, 
a  natural  qnestion  here  arisea :  If  yon,  it  may  be  said 
to  ns,  adopt  the  belief  that  the  Almighty  was  a  re- 
vealed notion  unknown  to  man  by  other  means,  how 
can  yon  agree  with  Hobbes,  and  admit  that  the  Infi> 
nite  is  a  notion  altf^ether  derived  from  sensation,  and 
is  not  fonnd  d  priori  in  the  human  mind  \  And  unles 
the  notion  of  the  Infinite  existed  before  the  revelation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  how  could  that  reve- 
lation be  comprehended  by  man  2  To  this  we  answer, 
that,  avoiding  all  approximation  to  a  time  so  far  be- 
yond all  tradition,  and  merely  maintaining  to  be  true 
that  which  we  can  prove  by  very  positive  evidence  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  we  will  at  once  exemplify 
the  position  by  pointing  to  instances  which  every  one 
may  verify  at  the  present  day. 

Let  some  wild  American,  or  African,  (say  a  Cafie, 
or  one  of  those  wild  triben  termed  Earthmen,)  be  made 
acquainted  in  his  language  with  terms  equivalent  to 
Infinite  or  the  Almighty ;  whUst,  at  the  same  time^  a 
European,  or  any  human  being  endowed  with  all  the 
instruction  that  civilization  can  bestow,  be  also  asked 
in  what  consist  his  notions  of  such  a  term,  the  answer 
of  each  would  evidently  be  adapted  to  their  knowledge. 
The  term  "  Almighty,"  which  is,  in  fiwt,  the  real  term 
to  be  conddered,  because  we  can  prove  it  to  have  been 
in  existence  as  equivalent  for  God,  if  not  the  very  pri- 
mary term  revealed  to  Man,  this  term  wonld  be  con- 
ceived by  the  "  man  of  nature"  to  be  exemplified  by 
instances  of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  goodness  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  Ha  knowledge.  Some  very  strong 
man  would  represent  Power,  some  dever  ierappfo"  woold 
constitute  Wisdom,  and  honey  or  brandy  would  ex- 
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Mbit  Goodneaa.  We  shall  not  attempt  fo  trace  tlie 
ideas  th&t  the  endeavor  to  express  the  notion  of  the 
Almighty  would  awaken  in  the  Thought  of  the  man 
oi  Science,  each  as  CiTilizatiDn  can  prodnoe.  Let  every 
reftder  ponder  thereon,  and  answer  it  himself  after 
having  bronght  to  bear  in  one  focus  all  his  knowledge 
— all  his  power  of  Thonght.  The  difference  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  individnals,  and  that  difference  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  bat  the 
primary  notion  is  the  same— it  is  "Wisdom,  and  Power, 
and  Goodness  Almighty.  The  term  is  onderstood  as 
the  Mnd  receives  it  The  seed,  once  sown  in  the 
mind  of  the  savage,  t^ere  takes  growth,  and  Supreme 
Power,  Supreme  Wisdom,  Supreme  Goodness,  once  in- 
culcated, it  is  soon  perceived  that  something  is  more 
powerfbl  than  the  strong  man,  more  wise  than  the 
skilful  trapper,  uid  better  than  honey  that  cloys.  As 
to  a  more  definite  answer  to  the  qnestiou,  we  believe 
that  if  ten  thousand  Newtons  should  study  for  tai 
thousand  years,  the  response,  probably  unintelligible 
to  those  of  the  present  day,  would  be  atill  as  inadequate 
as  that  of  the  most  learned  man  of  actual  time. 

The  view  entertained  by  Hobbes  respecting  tbe 
sensible  source  of  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  does  not 
HtBretore  nuUtate  against  the  Revelation  of  the  Al- 
mighty: yet  still  it  is  not  the  less  requisite  to  produce 
good  proof  that  such  has  really  been  the  case.  As  for 
wkMt  is  termed  Materialism  and  Fatalism,  or  philo- 
sophical neeeesity  being  fatal  to  Keligion,  they  can  only 
be  so  to  a  religion  not  grounded  on  Bevelation  of  the 
existence  of  God.  But,  with  Revelation,  how  can  the 
belief  that  every  thing  takes  place  according  to  g^ven 
laws  or  conditi(»i^  or  mechanisma,  and  that  every  effect 
has  a  motive,  how  can  such  a  belief  jH^^ve  fatal  to  Ke- 
lson t    It  may,  indeed,  induce  men  to  believe  that 
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the  means  they  have  adopted,  in  order  to  carry  oat  the 
notions  of  the  Almighty,  as  all  Power  and  Wisdom  and 
Gk>odne8s,  are  inadequate  and  wanting,  although  the 
Almighty  has  Touchsafed  again  to  reveal  His  Presence 
in  Christ,  and  again  to  point  ont  His  attributes  as  aims, 
whilst  the  means  to  attain  them  are  iocnlcated.  As  to 
Materialism  considered  as  Matter  having  weight,  being 
the  only  existing  thing,  such  a  proposition,  if  ever  it  were 
serions,  conld  only  seriously  endanger  the  opinion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  proposer.  Were  Gravitation,  that  rat- 
known  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  ultimate  phenomena. 
Matter  might  indeed  find  a  resting  place.  Bnt  pheno- 
mena, still  more  wonderfol,  are  constantly  counteracting 
gravitation,  insomnch  that  the  latter  phenomena  may 
be  likened  to  an  Almighty  hand  that  keeps,  within 
bounds,  myriads  of  mysterious  phenomena  which  wonld 
otherwise  burst  forth  in  vehement  and  chaotic  disorder. 
All  we  require  is  knowledge.  Let  us  learn,  if  possible, 
the  tme  relations  of  Life  with  Gravitation,  and  then 
we  shaU  have  added  to  our  little  stock ;  but  Religion, 
fitr  from  being  thereby  impdred,  wiU  be  fortified,  since 
the  ways  of  the  Almighty  will  be  more  distinctly 
pointed  out. 

Nor  cim  we  refrain,  whilst  standing  before  the  dark 
stem  figure  of  Hobbes,  from  ottering  our  opinion  re- 
specting that  "Fatalism"  which  modem  necessarians 
have  rendered  bo  dangerous,  because  they  insist  on  their 
views  as  the  only  "  necessary"  ones.  We  might  refer 
to  M.  Home,  the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Hobbes, 
for  an  answer  to  what  is  termed  the  doctrine  of  Causa- 
tion, or  Cause  and  Efiect,  and  it  will  be  requisite  to 
expose,  at  a  later  period,  the  views  of  that  great  thinker. 
Here  we  shall  merely  remind  the  reader  that  Hume, 
&r  from  admitting  absolute  causation,  thought  proper 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  "  mystical  tie,"  which  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  exist  between  cause  and  efiect.  New,  in  fact, 
this  doctrine  of  Hume  ia  consonant  with  the  opinion  <^ 
those  who  maintain  Free  'Will,  and  teach  that  the  hn- 
man  Will  is  not  Unked  down  to  any  particular  motive. 
"Why  then  should  Religion  fear  to  look  Seieace  fnU  in 
tiie  face  ?  Our  intention  in  thus  bringing  in  jastapoa- 
taon  Religion  and  Science,  and  showing  them  not  to  be 
irreconcilable,  most  not,  however,  be  mistaken,  otherwise 
we  should  be  gmlty  of  falling  into  the  very  same  error 
which  the  whole  pnrport  of  this  work  aims  at  avoi^g. 
The  domain  of  Religion  and  Science  is  on  ewth,  or 
in  this  world  the  same,  bat  the  source  is  different. 
The  first  is  given  to  Man,  but  under  the  condition  ct 
its  being  carried  oat  by  human  Reason.  Now,  human 
Reason,  the  upshot  of  which  is  Science  or  Knowledge, 
we  conceive  to  be  a  thing  of  slow  growth :  we  deny  the 
hasty  conclosions  of  those  who  term  Science  every  fan- 
dfiil  induction  they  produce.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  formnla  of  the  Chymist,  merely  because  it  is  framed 
in  figures,  and  puts  on  the  garb  of  Sdence.  In  accept- 
ing Reason  as  a  guide,  we  acknowledge  her  imperfec- 
tions, but  we  know  of  no  better,  and  we  admit  of  none 
worthier  of  greater  trust.  Truly,  it  is  as  if  the  blind 
were  lead  by  the  halt ;  bat  so  it  is  g^ven  Man  to 
proceed.  Now,  between  metaphysical  science  and 
positive  science,  we  prefer  the  latter  aa  oar  guide,  be- 
cause the  step,  though  slow  and  gradual,  is  far  sorer, 
and  yet  admits  of  uncertainty.  It  feels  its  way,  and  its 
humble  gait  atones  for  the  insolence  of  its  appellation, 
that  of  positive.  Metaphysical  knows  no  bounds:  ite 
dictates  are  laws,  and  its  laws  are  substances.  When 
speaking  of  the  Leibnitman  philosophy,  we  shall  enter 
more  ftdly  on  this  important  point,  although  we  con- 
mder  it  for  the  present  time  as  labor  lost,  being  well 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reguning  one's  foot- 
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ing  when  once  immersed  in  the  moral  morass  of  meta- 
phyrics. 

When  Hobbee  or  any  school,  ezclndea  Mind  from 
the  UniTerse ;  when  the  hmnan  intelligence  is  rednced 
to  a  species  of  material  mechanism,  it  is  merely  sa3ring, 
"  I  think  I  don't  think :"  it  is  merely  repeating  an  old  and 
most  andent  adi^  that  the  ways  of  things  pass  all  hu- 
man understanding :  it  is  an  avowal  of  ignorance  far  more 
rational  than  the  metaphyEdcal  and  dasding  ^splay  of 
forces  and  powers.  We  find,  then,  more  hmniKty  in 
the  soepticism  of  Hmne,  tlum  in  the  dogmatism,  if  the 
term  suits,  oi  Hobbes.  In  this,  oar  view  of  positive 
philosophy,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  with  the  poet, 
"  Hope  hnmbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar ;"  with 
OS  the  dc^imatism  of  divine  faith  is  rational,  that  faith 
in  the  Almighty  and  in  Chrrat  as  the  Ahnighty,  being 
proved  rationally.  We  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
to  bring  in  continnaUy  Uiis  dogmatic  faith  in  the  way 
we  have  seen  it  done  in  Catholic  conntries,  (Palermo,) 
where  the  barefooted  friar  begins  his  lectures  on  Law, 
by  considering  Keason  to  be  ont  of  the  question  in  the 
matter,  and  where  the  power  of  God  invoked  as  first 
principle,  and  continually  alluded  to,  bestows  a  mysti- 
cal cast  on  things  purely  secular. 

We  conceive  metaphysical  philosophy  to  be  the 
high  road  to  Mysticism,  as  a  branch  of  philosophy ;  for 
all  Mythology,  both  anaent  and  modem,  is  indeed  a 
kind  of  natural  mysticism,  and  existed  long  before 
Boehm  and  Swedenborg.  Nor  is  the  Fideism  we 
maintain,  a  belief  in  the  connate  existence  of  divine 
Ffuth,  as  the  common  sense  of  the  human  soul,  and  as 
a  natural  feeling  (inasmuch  as  divine)  of  the  mind. 
F^th  is  a  natural  feeling  we  folly  allow,  but  not  so 
damm  Faith.  It  may  appear  strange  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  should  not  be  innate  or  connate, — bat 
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many  thingB  are  strange.  This  Bevelalion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Almighty  we  attempt  to  prove,  not  by 
Scripture,  bat  on  positive  gronnda.  Our  position  iB, 
therefore,  open  to  all  the  objections  that  may  be  ad- 
vaoced  against  positive  science,  and  still  more  so  against 
an  approximation  of  the  kind  we  offer.  Bat  as  we  lay 
no  claim  to  Inspiration;  as  we  call  forth  strict  and 
severe  criticism ;  as  we  deliver  onr  views  as  those  of 
tm.  erring  fellow  creature,  merely  prompted  and  inflamed 
with  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  Almighty,  as  sach, 
was  revealed  to  Man.  Acting  on  these  gronnds,  we 
hope  to  avoid  falling  into  the  fallacy  we  woald  avoid; 
that  of  Dogmatma  in  Rationalism.  With  us,  the  pros- 
tration of  Beason  before  ^vine  Futh,  is  grounded  on 
onr  conviction  of  God*s  being  revealed  to  man  as  the 
Almighty.  Truly,  all  oar  endeavors  to  reach  beyond 
that  admirable  and  myaterioos  Name,  have  proved  in- 
effectual ;  bnt  as  it  is  folly  adequate  to  all  that  can  be 
required,  we  hope  that  our  concloaiona  may  not  be 
foand  worthless.  It  is,  indeed,  on  the  valne  of  the  at- 
tributes involved  in  this  awful  word,  that  divine  Faitii 
rests.  We  believe  in  the  Almighty  as  inconceivable; 
and  OUT  trust  or  faith  in  Him  is  because  as  mconcei/o- 
aHe  ;  because  as  Power  beyond  conception ;  as  Wiadom 
beyond  intelligence ;  as  Goodneaa  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. These  supreme  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  are 
allrin-aU  if  the  notion  be  revealed. 

Reason,  then,  or  human  knowledge,  has  only  to  in- 
quire carefiilly  into  the  nature  of  the  proof,  and  wheth- 
er the  proo&  of  Cause  and  Effect,  of  intelligence  and 
design,  which  abound,  support  or  not  the  fact.  This 
fact,  however,  is  no  element  of  the  human  mind.  The 
only  element  that  is  human,  is  the  feeling  termed 
Faith,  or  Trust,  or  rational  Assent  Faith  in  the  Deity, 
IB  the  reeolt  of  the  Revelation  of  God  to  onr  first  pa* 
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rente,  as  tie  Almighty.  We  trust  in  Him  as  in  tiie 
Almighty.  We  trust  in  Him,  because  we  .do  not,  can- 
not comprehend  Him.  But  the  very  fact  which  places 
Revelation  of  die  Almighty  as  snch  beyond  the  sphere 
of  human  Reason,  obtains  authority  by  the  nature  of 
the  attribntes  revealed,  for  in  Almighty  Power,  in  Al- 
mighty Wisdom,  and  Almighty  Croodness,  all  incom- 
prehensibility IB  comprised.  Therefore,  however  high 
Reason  may  soar, — and  who  can  pretend  to  limit  liie 
mind  but  God, — ^however  sublime  her  flights,  or  however 
contracted  her  views,  ttie  limits,  though  temporary 
.and  ever  extending,  yet  always  And  an  actual,  momen- 
tary term,  beyond  which  divine  Faith  in  the  Akniffhtf 
becomes  the  natural  stay  and  refuge  of  Reason. 

But  this  divine  Faith  is  optiona],  is  voluntary.  Man 
may  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Almighty.  He  may  be 
so  allured  by  the  proo&  of  design  and  goodness  which 
abound,  as  only  to  percave  goodness  and  wisdom. 
Evil  he  denies.  The  value  of  the  conclusions  derived 
&om  proofs  of  design,  is  turned  ag^nst  Futh  in  the 
Almighty.  The  matter  is  said  to  be  so  clear,  so  self- 
evident,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  in  God,  aa 
a  rational  conclusion.  This  is  natural  Theology.  What 
do  we  want  with  Revelafion  ?  And  thns  the  works  of 
a  Paley  are  brought  to  bear  against  himself  against 
revetded  Faith. 

We  would  fain  avoid  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  notion  we  wish  to  inculcate,  that  of  the  podtive 
existence  of  the  Revelation  of  God,  as  the  Almighty, 
and  of  the  real  value  of  divine  Futh  beiug  contained 
(the  value)  in  the  attribute,  Almighty.  But  we 
thought  it  requisite  to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  posdble, 
those  tenets  on  which  we  shall  expatiate  at  length, 
when  speaking  of  divine  fiuth.  Here  we  maintain  that 
positive  futh  as  a  doctrine,  and  as  the  offiipring  of 
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Reason,  does  not  tie  down  its  votary  to  any  particnlar 
philosophy,  and  that  Free  Inquiry  is  always  to  be  rep- 
resented with  open  eyes  and  ears. 

In  pointing  ont  the  divergency  of  Mr.  Hnme  from 
those  doctrines  which  deemed  Cansation  as  the  result  of 
a  mystical  tie  between  things,  and  dependent  on  the 
very  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  we  are  merely 
stating  an  important  fact ;  a  fact,  indeed,  the  valne  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  which  can  never 
serve  as  a  support  for  Faith  in'the  Almighty,  that  sup- 
port (we  shall  persevere  in  repeating  it)  being  found 
in  the  very  attribute  revealed.  Now,  SJaterialism  and 
Atheism,  to  be  at  all  consistent,  ought  to  require  some- 
thing more  positive  respecting  the  very  elements  of 
their  own  doctrines.  As  for  natm'al  Theism,  conddered 
aa  the  result  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  dis- 
played, and  God  as  the  imaginary  creation  of  the 
human  mind,  if  men  can  bend  the  knee  before  the 
mythologic  figore  thus  produced,  a  "  likeness  of  things 
which  are  in  the  heavens  above,  or  on  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  they  certunly 
are  free  to  do  so.  We  only  claim  an  equal  right,  that 
of  believing  in  God  as  revealed,  and  of  reposing  Faith 
in  Him,  because  revealed  as  the  Almighty. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume 
in  r«flpect  to  causation,  on  account  of  his  adopting,  in 
many  points,  views  very  sinular  to  those  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 
We,  therefore,  rather  anticipate  on  what  we  shall  have 
to  expose  in  mentioning  the  sceptical  opinions  emitted 
by  the  first  named  of  the  above-mentioned  thinkers. 
Ihe  importance  of  clearly  illnstrating  the  discrepancies 
which  exist  in  science,  or  rather  in  human  knowledge, 
with  respect  to  such  an  essential  point  as  Causation,  or 
the  real  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  has  engaged  us 
to  take  a  brief  and  summary  view  of  it.  We  do  so  the 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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more  readily,  because  the  point  in  question  bears  di- 
rectly on  ihe  Baconiaa  doctrine  of  CausatioD,  conedd- 
ered  as  holding  equally  in  all  cases.  It  is  scarcely  re- 
quisite to  state,  that  the  qnestion  here  about  to  be  en- 
tered into  has  no  relation  with  the  doctrinea  of  Mr. 
Hume,  respecting  miracles,  etc.,  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  hereafter. 

We  have  already  aUnded  to  the  Baconian  distinc- 
tion of  the  "Anticipation  of  Nature  and  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature."  We  have  considered  the  first  as 
the  suppositions  or  hypotheses  which  Bacon  says  the 
mind  always  has  recourse  to,  and  as  embracing,  there- 
fore, aU  that  has  been  said  by  M.  Auguste  Comte  on 
that  subject  We  now  ask  whether  the  "  generalizing 
propensity"  of  the  hnnuui  mind  which,  according  to 
MM.  Comte  and  Stuart  Mill,  has  prompted  mankind 
almost  irom  the  beginning  of  their  experience  to 
ascribe  events  to  some  cause  more  or  less  mysterioos, 
ought  not  to  find  place  amongst  the  *'  antiapations  of 
nature."  Should  such  be  the  case,  Bacon  would  not 
be  the  first  who  fell  into  the  error  he  wis^ied  others  to 
avoid.  Now  the  capital  error  in  Bacon's  view  of  in- 
ductive philosophy  is,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  bis 
deeming  his  principle  of  inductive  elimination  appli- 
cable in  the  same  sense  and  in  as  unqualified  a  manner 
to  the  investigation  of  the  coexistences  of  phenomena, 
as  to  that  of  their  successions.  Lord  Bacon  appears  to 
have  thought,  that  as  every  event  has  a  cause  or  in- 
variable antecedent,  so  every  property  of  an  object  has 
an  invariable  coexistent  which  he  called  its  Form,  on 
which  it  was  dependent,  and  we  have  stated  that  he 
deemed  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  metaphysics  to  be  the 
discovery  of  these  Forms.  Thus  coexistent  qualities 
of  objects  are  Hotness  and  Coldness,  Hardness  and 
Softness,  Solidity  and  Fluidity,  and  other  such  con- 
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spicuous  properties,  auch  as  Blacka^s  and  Whiteness, 
etc.  CoexisteQt  qualities  are  those  which  are  simol- 
taneoos  and  do  not  follow  in  saccesaion,  which  is  the 
only  apparent  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 
Thkgs  of  a  kind  have  coexistent  properties  which 
identify  them,  and  to  some  of  which  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  because  they  are  ultimate  properties,  not  de- 
rivative. The  weight  of  an  object  is  an  ultimate  prop- 
erty, dependent  on  an  unknown  phenomeaon  termed 
gravitation,  and  cannot  be  taken  away,  as  can  heat 
from  meet  gases,  and  from  water.  Chemistry  divides 
bodies  into  elementary  substances  which  are  constituted 
by  ultimate  coexistent  properties,  the  cause  of  which 
is  unknown ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Physics,  where, 
although  the  discovery  of  more  elementary  laws  tends 
apparently  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  ultimate 
properties,  as  would  be  the  case  i^  as  it  appears  to  be, 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  the  same,  yet  still  the 
upshot  19  in  reality  the  admission  simply  of  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  properties  in  one  object. 

On  this  important  point  we  must  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  most  competent  thinker,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill: 
"  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  all  compounds — of 
all  things,  in  short,  except  the  elementary  substances 
and  primary  powers  of  nature — the  presumption  is 
that  the  properties  do  really  depend  upon  causes,  and 
it  is  impossible  in  any  case  whatever  to  be  certain  that 
they  do  not.  We  therefore  should  not  be  safe  in 
clahning  for  any  generalization  respecting  the  coexist- 
ence of  properties  a  degree  of  certainty  to  which,  if 
the  propertiea  should  happen  to  be  the  result  of  causes, 
it  would  have  no  claim.  A  generalization  respecting 
coexistence,  or,  in  other  words,  respecting  the  proper- 
ties of  kinds,  jnay  be  an  ultimate  truth,  but  it  may, 
also,  be  merely  a  derivative  one ;  wid  since,  if  it  is  so,  it 
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is  one  of  those  derivative  laws  which  are  neither  laws 
of  cansation  nor  have  been  resolved  into  the  laws  of 
causation  upon  which  they  depend,  it  can  possess  no 
higher  d^ee  of  evidence  than  belongs  to  an  empirical 
law.  This  conclnsion  will  be  conflnned  by  the  con- 
sideration of  one  great  deficiency,  which  precludes  the 
application  to  the  ultimate  uniformities  of  coexistence 
of  a  system  of  rigorous  and  scientific  induction,  such  as 
the  uniformities  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  have 
been  found  to  be  susceptible  ol  The  basis  of  such  a 
system  is  wanting ;  there  is  no  general  axiom,  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  uniformities  of  coexistence 
as  the  law  of  causation  does  to  those  of  succession. 
The  methods  of  Induction  applicable  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  causes  and  effects,  are  grounded  upon  the 
principle  that  every  thing  which  has  a  beginning  must 
have  some  cause  or  other;  that  among  the  circum- 
stances which  actually  existed  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, there  is  certainly  some  one  or  more,  upon 
which  the  effect  in  question  is  unconditionally  conse- 
quent, and  on  the  repetition  of  which  it  would  certainly 
agun  recur.  Bnt  in  an  inquiry  whether  some  kind 
(of  animal,  as  crow)  univei-sally  possesses  a  certain 
property  (as  blackness),  there  is  no  room  for  any  as- 
sumption analogous  to  this.  We  have  no  previous 
certainty  that  the  property  must  have  something 
which  constantly  coexists  with  it,  most  have  an  in- 
variable coexistent  in  the  same  manner  as  an  event 
mnst  have  an  invariable  antecedent.  When  we  feel 
pain,  we  must  be  in  some  circumstances  under  which 
if  exactly  repeated  we  should  always  feel  pwn.  Bat 
when  we  are  conscious  of  blackness,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  something  present  of  which  blackness  is  a 
constant  accompaniment.  There  is  therefore  no  room 
for  elimination,  no  method  of  induction.    We  cannot 
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coudade  that  the  blackness  we  see  in  crows  must  he 
an  invariable  property  of  crows,  merely  becaoae  there 
is  nothing  else  present  of  wWch  it  can  be  an  invariable 
jffoperty.  We  therefore  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  like  "  all  crows  are  black  "  under  the  same 
disadvantage  as  if,  in  our  inquiries  into  caosation,  we 
were  compelled  to  let  in,  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  that 
the  effect  may  in  that  particular  instance  have  arisen 
without  any  causa  at  all."  (Stuart  Mill.  A  System 
of  Logic,  2d  vol.,  p.  126.) 

This  opinion  of  one  of  the  worthiest  organs  of  the 
poeiiim  phi^osqphnf  of  ihe  19th  century  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  philosophical  neces- 
sity as  conceived  by  the  men  of  the  l7th.  Mr.  Hume, 
in  producing  his  view  of  Causation  as  only  known  by  the 
constant  snccession  of  things  in  time  and  place,  realty 
introduced  a  notion  very  different  from  the  material 
dt^matism  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  and  yet  proceeded 
from  the  main  tenet  of  that  school  free  inquiry  and 
Bationalism.  Only  the  necessarians,  with  their  high- 
priest  Priestley  at  their  head,  could  never  be  brought 
to  believe  that  any  thing  existed  that  they  could  not 
conceive.  The  inconcdvability  of  the  thing,  or  rather, 
strange  to  say,  the  narrowness  of  conception  of  Priest- 
ley, prevented  him,  it  is  weD  known,  from  conceiving 
that  in  oombnation  a  something  was  added  which  was 
not  "phlogisticon ; "  and  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier 
found  the  great  natural  philosopher  incredulous  on  a 
point  which  now  constitutes  the  A  B  C  of  chemistry. 
Bat,  answers  the  necessarian,  if  you  do  not  admit  of  the 
law  of  causation  as  obtaining  in  every  thing,  yon  then 
admit  of  chance, — ^there  is  no  alternative.  There  is 
indeed  no  alternative  to  the  necessarian,  whose  critericm 
of  Truth  is  the  "  conceivability "  of  a  thing.  With 
him  whatever  is  not  conceivable  is  not  true.    With  og 
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the  "inconceivable"  may  be  true.  Therefore  we  are 
not  bound  to  admit  of  Chance,  because  the  necessarian 
cannot  ima^ne  Causation  otherwise  than  a  fixed  some- 
thing occnrring  in  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  as 
antecedent  and  consequent.  AH  we  can  infer  is,  that 
there  exists  another  order  of  things,  and  we  should 
remain,  as  positive  science  remains,  quite  in  the  dark 
and  merely  with  the  eye  fixed  on  this  something  bo 
different  from  the  more  usual  mode  of  canse  and  e£fect, 
but  for  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  Existence  of  the 
Almighty  through  fievelation.  Take  away  this,  it 
would  be  ntter  darkness,  yet  not  Chance,  which  ia  a 
necessarian  bugbear.  The  darkness  to  us  would  be 
utter  "  inconceivability,"  but  not  Chance,  which  ia  an 
attempt  at  explanation  worse  than  ignorance.  The 
adherent  of  natural  Theology  here  st^eps  in ;  why  not 
imagine,  instead  of  darkness,  a  Being  endowed  with 
Power  and  Wiadom;  this  gives  us  a  God  without 
difficulty,  Chance  eliminated,  and  the  absurdities  of 
Revelation  exploded  ?  We  answer,  it  is  Reason  that 
prevents  us  from  such  a  conclusion,  for  it  is  only  the 
Almighty  revealed  as  such,  that  can  lay  cisim.  to  hom- 
age, because  "  inconceivability  "  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
attributes  of  Almighty  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Crood- 
ness.  With  Faith  in  the  Almighty,  i-evealed  as  the 
Almighty,  we  pass  unscathed  through  the  doubts 
which  arise  unceasingly  from  what  we  perceive  in  the 
-world,  as  to  the  Wisdom,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness 
of  God.  He  has  been  revealed  as  the  Almighty,  and 
in  the  sense  of  that  term  lies  the  solution. 

When  Mr.  Home,  denying  that  we  possess  any  other 
positive  notion  of  Causation  than  what  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  our  experience  of  a  uniform  sequence  of  two 
events,  founded  upon  this  an  argument  against  the 
belief  in  a  first  Great  Cause,  this  disbeli^  must  be 
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conaiddrecl  rather  as  the  absence  of  the  belief  in  what 
is  tenned  a  state  of  Nature.  ThU  reanlt,  i.  e^  the  ini- 
poBflibility  to  prove,  on  the  ground  of  Causation,  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  cause  of  the  universe,  which 
Hume  conceived  aa  proceeding  fi*om  his  doctrine,  has 
been  admitted  by  many  to  be  exact,  and  even  Reid 
joins  in  the  admisaon.  We  own  that  we  are  of  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Beid,  but  consider  the  consequence  not 
to  possess  the  importance  Hume  attributed  to  it,  be- 
cause hia  views  of  Causation  only  extended  to  antece- 
dents and  consequents.  Now,  when  experience  is  ap- 
pealed to,  all  phenomena  must  be  taken  in  view,  and 
evidently  Hume  omitted  coexistences,  and  absolute 
empirical  laws,  or  the  absolute  phenomena  of  Nature, 
when  he  conceived  Experience  of  uniform  sequency  to 
be  the  baas  of  the  belief  in  Causation.  And  even  had 
Mr.  Hume  embraced  in  one  comprehensive  grasp  the 
whole  range  of  natural  phenomena,  and  &om  thence 
concluded  that  in  a  state  of  nature  man  knows  not  of 
God,  that  opinion  would  be  precisely  the  one  we  main- 
tatD  on  other,  and,  we  believe,  more  conclusive  grounds. 
The  definition  given  of  Causation  by  Dr.  Prieetley 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  Hume,  although  Reid 
finds  therein  neither  more  nor  less.  "A  cause,^8ay8 
Priestley,  "  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but  such 
previous  circumstances  aa  are  constcMUl^  foSowed  hy  a 
eerUdn  effect,  the  amstamcy  of  the  result  making  us  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  a  sufficieni  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  it  should  be  produced  in  those 
circumstances."  In  this  definition,  the  terms,  previous 
evrcwmaUmces  and  sufBcient  reason,  involve  much 
more  than  mere  constant  sequency.  When  the  general 
amazement  had  subsided  that  Mr.  Hnme's  proportion 
had  called  forth,  and  when  it  was  perceived  that  efleet- 
ively  the  doctrine  was  trae,  it  was  met  in  two  different 
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ways.  The  one  consisted  in  miuntuning  that  our  idea 
of  canse  and  effect,  in  regard  to  any  two  or  more  indi- 
vidoal  eventa,  is  totally  distinct  from  onr  intuitive  be- 
lief or  impression,  that  every  event  most  have  an  ade- 
quate cause.  The  other  coarse  adopted  was  more  phil- 
osophicaL  It  consisted  simply  in  attending  more  folly 
to  the  point  in  question,  and  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
.  tioD  proved  eatisfactory.  It  showed  that  the  notion  of 
seqaency  had  been  too  hastily  extended  to  all  idea  oi 
causation ;  that  if  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  resulted 
evidently  from  observing  phenomena  existing  as  ante- 
cedents and  sequences,  yet  experience  pointed  oat  also 
coexistences  of  phenomena  which  were  always  present; 
and,  lastly,  that  other  phenomena,  termed  ultimate  or 
absolute  laws  of  nature,  did  not  at  all  coincide  with  the 
definition  of  Mr.  Hume. 

This  view  of  the  question  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill,  and  exposed  by  that  deep  thiiker  in  the 
following  words ;  "  In  all  methods  of  Induction  the 
oniversality  of  the  law  of  causation  is  assimied.  But 
is  this  assumption  warranted?  Doubtless,  it  may 
be  said,  most  phenomena  are  connected  as  effects  with 
some  antecedent  or  cause — ^that  is,  are  never  produced 
unless  some  assignable  fact  has  preceded  them ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  that  complicated  processes  of  indao- 
tion  are  sometimes  necessary,  shows  that  cases  exist 
in  which  this  regular  order  of  succession  is  not  apparent 
to  our  first  and  simplest  apprehen^on.  If,  then,  the 
processes  which  bring  these  cases  within  the  same 
category  with  the  rest,  require  that  we  should  as- 
sume the  universality  of  the  very  law  which  they  do 
not  at  first  sight  appear  to  exemplify,  is  not  this  a  real 
petitio  prmcipii — \a  it  not  begging  the  question  ?  Can 
we  prove  a  proposition  by  an  argument  which  takes  it 
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for  granted !  and  if  not  so  proved,  on  what  evidence 
does  it  reet  ? 

"  For  this  difficulty,  which  I  have  purposely  stated 
in  the  strongest  terms  it  would  admit  of,  the  school  ot 
metaphysicians  who  have  long  predominated  in  this 
country  find  a  ready  salvo.  They  assert  that  the  oni- 
veraality  of  causation  is  a  tmth  which  we  cannot  help 
bdieving ;  that  the  belief  in  it  is  an  instinct — one  oi 
the  laws  of  oar  believing  faculty.  As  the  proof  of  thii, 
Uiey  say,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  say,  that  every- 
body ^>es  believe  it,  and  they  number  it  among  the 
propositions,  rather  numerous  in  their  catalogue,  which 
may  be  logically  argaed  against,  and  perhaps  cannot  be 
lexically  proved,  but  which  are  of  higher  authority 
than  lo^c,  and  which  even  he  who  denies  it  in  specu- 
lation shows,  by  his  habitual  practice,  that  his  argu- 
ments make  no  impression  upon  himself.  I  have  no 
intention  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  question  as 
a  problem  of  transcendental  Metaphysics.  But  I  most 
renew  my  protest  against  addudng,  as  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  fact  in  external  natnre,  any  necessity  which 
the  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  under  of  believing 
it  It  is  the  bnmness  of  human  intellect  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  realities  of  things,  and  not  to  measure  those  re- 
alities by  its  own  capacities  of  comprehension.  The 
same  qnality  which  fita  mankind  for  the  offices  and  pur^ 
poses  of  their  own  little  life,  the  tendency  of  their  be- 
li^  to  follow  their  experience,  incapacitates  them  for 
judging  of  what  lies  beyond.  Not  only  what  man  can 
know,  but  what  he  can  conceive,  depends  upon  what 
he  has  experienced.  "Whatever  forms  a  part  of  his  ex- 
perience, forms  a  part  also  of  all  his  conceptions,  and 
appears  to  him  universal  and  necessary,  though  really, 
for  aught  he  knows,  having  no  existence  beyond  cer- 
tain narrow  limits.    The  habit,  however,  of  philosoph- 
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ical  analysifi,  of  wtiich  it  is  the  sorest  effect  to  enable 
the  mind  to  command,  instead  of  being  commaoded  by, 
the  laws  of  the  merely  passdre  part  of  its  own  natnre, 
and  which,  by  showing  to  na  that  things  are  not  neces* 
sarily  connected  in  fact  because  their  ideas  are  connect- 
ed in  our  minds,  is  able  to  loosen  innumerable  associar 
tions  which  reign  despotically  over  the  undisciplined 
mind:  this  habit  ia  not  withont power  even  over  those 
associations  which  the  philosophical  school  of  which  I 
have  been  speaiking,  regard  as  connate  and  instinctive. 
I  am  convinced  that  any  one  accnstomed  to  abstraction 
and  analysis,  who  will  fairly  exert  his  faculties  for  the 
purpose,  win,  when  his  imagination  has  once  learned  to 
entertain  the  notion,  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  in  some  one,  for  instance,  of  the  many  firmaments 
into  which  sidereal  astronomy  now  divides  the  universe, 
events  may  succeed  one  another  at  random,  without 
any  fixed  law;  nor  can  any  thing  in  our  experience  <x 
in  our  mental  natnre  constitute  a  sufficient,  or  indeed 
any  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  nowhere  the  case. 
The  grounds,  therefore,  'which  warrant  us  in  rejecting 
snch  a  supposition  with  respect  to  any  of  the  ph^iomeaa 
of  which  we  have  experience,  most  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  any  supposed  necessity  of  onr  intdlectoal  facul- 
ties."   (Stuart  MilL    On  Loj^c,  vol  2,  p.  110.) 

In  addition  to  these  lines,  which  breathe  so  deep  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  which  ought  ever  to 
be  present  in  the  mind  when  we  endeavor  to  unravel 
the  mytholo^cal  notions  of  past  ages,  we  shall  quote  tine 
following,  (p.  480 :)  "  Correctly  conceived,  the  doctrine 
caUed  Philosophical  Necessity  ia  simply  this:  that 
given  the  motives  which  are  present  to  an  individual's 
mind,  and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  individual,  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may 
be  unerringly  inferred :  that  if  we  knew  the  person 
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thoroDghly,  aod  knew  all  the  inducements  which  were 
acting  npon  him,  we  conld  foretell  bu  conduct  with  as 
mnch  certainty  as  we  can  predict  any  physical  event. 
Thii  proposition  I  take  to  be  a  mere  interpretation  of 
inuTersal  experience,  a  statement  in  words  of  what 
every  one  ia  internally  convinced  of  No  one,  who  be- 
lieved that  he  knew  thoroughly  the  circnmstances  of 
any  case,  and  the  characters  of  the  different  persons 
concerned,  would  heatate  to  foretell  how  all  of  them 
would  act.  Whatever  degree  of  doubt  he  may  in  fiict 
feel,  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  he  really 
knows  the  circumstances  or  the  character  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  persons  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  re- 
quired ;  but  by  no  means  from  thinking  that  if  he  did 
not  know  these  things,"  (this  ia  the  principle  of  suffi- 
cient Reason  of  Leibnitz,)  "  there  could  be  any  uncer- 
tainty what  the  conduct  would  be.  Nor  does  this  fall 
assurance  conflict  in  the  smallest  degree  with  what  is 
called  oar  feeling  of  freedom.  We  do  not  feel  our- 
selves the  less  free,  because  those  to  whom  we  are  in- 
timately known  are  well  assured  how  we  shall  will  to 
act  in  a  particular  case.  We  often,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
gard the  doubt  what  our  conduct  wUl  be,  as  a  mark  of 
ignorance  of  our  character,  Mid  sometimes  even  resent 
it  as  an  imputation.  It  has  never  been  admitted  by 
the  reli^ons  philosophers  who  advocated  the  free  will 
doctrine,  that  we  must  feel  not  free  because  Crod  fore- 
knows onr  actions.  We  may  be  free,  and  yet  another 
may  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  certain  what  use  we 
shall  make  of  our  freedom.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  that  our  volitions  and  actions  are  invariable 
consequents  of  oar  antecedent  states  of  mind,  that  is 
either  contradicted  by  our  consciousness,  or  felt  to  be 
d^rading. 

"But  the  doctrine  of  Causation,"  continues  Mr. 
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Stuart  SGll,  "  when  considered  as  obtaining  between 
oar  volitions  and  their  antecedents,  is  ahuost  nnirer- 
sally  conceived  as  involving  more  than  thiS;  Many  do 
not  believe,  and  very  few  practically  feel,  that  Ihere  is 
nothing  in  Caosation  but  invariable,  certain  and  uncon- 
ditional sequence.  There  are  few,  to  whom  mere  con- 
stancy of  snccession  appears  a  soffidently  stringent 
bond  of  union  for  so  peculiar  a  relation  as  that  of 
Cause  and  !E^fect.  Even  if  the  Reason  repudiates,  im- 
agination retains,  the  feeling  of  some  more  intimate 
connection,  of  some  peculiar  tie  or  mysterious  constrmnt, 
exercised  by  the  antecedent  over  the  consequent.  Now 
this  it  is  which,  considered  as  applying  to  the  humim 
will,  conflicts  with  our  consciousness,  and  revolts  our 
feelings.  We  are  certfun  that,  in  the  case  of  oar  voli- 
tions, there  is  not  this  mysterions  constraint.  We  know 
that  we  are  not  compelled,  as  by  a  magical  spell,  to 
obey  any  particular  motive.  We  feel,  that  if  we  wished 
to  prove  that  we  have  the  power  of  resisting  the  mo- 
tive, we  conld  do  so,  (that  wish  being,  it  needs  scarcely 
be  observed,  a  new  antecedent^  and  it  would  be  humil- 
iating to  our  pride,  and  paralyzing  to  our  desire  of  ex- 
cellence, if  we  thought  otherwise.  But  neither  is  any 
such  mysterious  compulsion  now  supposed,  by  the  beat 
philosophical  authorities,  to  be  exercised  by  any  cause 
over  its  effect  Those  who  think  tiiat  causes  draw 
their  effects  after  them  by  a  mystical  tie,  are  right  in 
believing  that  the  relation  between  volitions  and  their 
antecedents  is  of  another  nature.  But  they  should  go 
farther,  and  admit  that  this  is  also  true  of  all  other 
effects  and  their  antecedents.  If  snch  a  tie  is  consid- 
ered to  be  involved  in  the  word  necessflty,  the  doctrine 
is  not  true  of  human  actions ;  but  nether  is  it  then 
true  of  inanimate  objects.  It  wonld  be  more  coixect 
to  say  that  matter  is  iwt  bound  by  necessity  than  that 
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mind  ia  so.  That  the  free-will  philosophers,  being 
mostly  of  the  school  which  rejects  Hume's  and  Brown's 
analysis  of  Cause  and  Effect,  shoiild  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  analjBis  affords,  cannot 
surprise  ns.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  necesearians,  who 
usually  admit  that  philosophical  theory,  should  in  prac- 
tice equally  lose  sight  of  it.  The  very  same  miscon- 
ception of  the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  Necessity, 
which  prevents  the  opposite  party  from  realizing  its 
truth,  I  believe  to  exist  more  or  less  obscurely  in  the 
minds  of  most  necessarians,  however  in  words  they  may 
disavow  it.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  they  habitually 
feel  that  the  necessity  which  they  recognize  in  actions, 
is  but  uniformity  of  order  and  capability  of  being  pre- 
dicted. They  have  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  at  bot- 
tom a  stronger  tie  between  the  volitions  and  their 
causes ;  as  if,  when  they  asserted  that  our  will  is  gov- 
erned by  the  balance  of  motives,  they  meant  something 
more  cogent  than  if  they  had  only  said,  that  whoever 
knew  the  motives,  and  our  habitual  susceptibilities  to 
them,  could  predict  how  we  should  will  to  act.  They 
commit,  in  opposition  to  their  own  philosophical  sys- 
tem, the  very  same  mistake  which  their  adversaries 
commit  in  obedience  to  theirs ;  and  in  consequence  do 
really  in  some  instances  (I  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience) suffer  those  depressing  consequences  which  their 
opponents  erroneously  impute  to  the  doctrine  itself.** 

To  these  deep  and  cogent  reflections  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  we  shall  add  the  lines  in  which  that  thinker,  with 
ILeibnitz,  Whately,  and  other  men  of  real  intellectual 
value,  deprecates,  in  appropriate  terms,  the  habitual  and 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  Keceasity,  in  a  sense  which 
leaves  undetermined  two  most  distinct  meanings ;  one 
of  absolute  certainty  or  unconditional  indispensability, 
the  other  expressing  a  mere  condition^  relation.    "  The 
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application  of  so  improper  a  term  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
canse  and  effect,  in  the  matter  of  human  character, 
seeras  to  me  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  in  philos- 
ophy of  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  its  practical  conse- 
qnencea  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  power 
of  language  oyer  our  associations.  The  subject  will 
never  be  generally  understood,  mitil  that  objectionable 
term  is  dropped.  The  free-will  doctrine,  by  keepiog 
in  view  precisely  that  portion  of  the  truth  which  the 
word  Necessity  puts  out  of  fflght,  namely,  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  its  own 
character,  has  pven  to  its  adherents  a  practical  feeling 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  has  generally,  I  believe, 
existed  in  the  minds  of  necessarians.  The  latter  may 
have  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  importance  of  what 
haman  beings  can  do  to  shape  the  characters  of  one 
another ;  but  the  free-will  doctrine  has,  I  believe,  fos- 
tered, especially  in  the  younger  of  its  supporters,  a 
much  stronger  spirit  of  self-culture.  (§  3,  p.  483.)  All 
erroneous  associations  would  be  prevented  by  forbear- 
ing to  employ,  for  the  expression  of  the  simple  feet  of 
causation,  so  extremely  inappropriate  a  term  as  Necessity. 
That  word,  in  its  other  acceptations,  involves  much 
more  than  mere  uniformity  of  sequence ;  it  implies  ir- 
resistibleness.  Applied  to  the  will,  it  only  means  that 
the  g^ven  cause  will  be  followed  by  the  effect,  subject 
to  all  possibilities  of  counteraction  by  other  causes ; 
bnt  in  common  use,  it  stands  for  the  operation  of  those 
causes  exclusively,  which  are  supposed  too  powerful  to 
be  counteracted  at  alL  When  we  say  that  all  human 
actions  take  place  of  necessity,  we  only  mean  that  they 
will  certainly  happen,  if  no^mg  prevents.  Now,  it  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  people's  feelings,  even  if  remem- 
bered by  their  understandings,  that  human  actions  are 
never  (except  in  some  cases  of  mania)  ruled  by  any 
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one  motive  with  such  absolute  sway,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  influence  of  any  other.  The  eanses,  there- 
fore, on  which  action  dq>ends,  are  never  uncontrollable ; 
and  any  given  effect  is  only  necessary,  provided  that 
tjie  causes  tending  to  produce  it  are  not  controlled. 
That  whatever  happens,  could  have  happened  other- 
wise, unless  something  bad  taken  place  which  was  ca- 
pable of  preventing  it,  no  one  surely  needs  hesitate  to 
admit.  Bat  to  call  this  by  the  name  Necessity,  is  to 
use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  differeat  from  its  primitive 
and  fiuniliar  meaning — ^from  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
common  occasions  of  life,  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  play 
upon  words.  The  associations  derived  from  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term  will  adhere  to  it  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do,  and  though  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  as  stated 
by  meet  who  hold  it,  is  very  remote  from  fatalism,  it  is 
probable  that  most  necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or 
less,  in  their  feelings. 

"Afatalist  believes,  or  half  believes,  (for  nobody  is 
a  consistent  fatalist,)  not  only  that  whatever  is  about 
to  happen  will  be  the  infallible  result  of  the  causes 
which  produce  it,  which  is  the  true  necessarian  doc- 
trine, but  moreover  that  there  is  no  nee  in  struggling 
against  it ;  that  it  will  happen,  however  we  may  strive 
to  prevent  it.  Now,  a  necessarian,  believing  that  our 
actions  follow  from  our  characters,  and  that  our  charac- 
ters follow  from  our  oi^anization,  our  education,  and 
our  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be,  with  more  or  less  of  con- 
staonsness  on  his  part,  a  fatalist  as  to  bis  own  actions, 
and  to  believe  that  his  nature  is  such,  or  that  his  edu- 
cation and  circumstances  have  so  moulded  his  character, 
tiiat  nothing  can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling  and 
acting  in  a  particular  way,  or,  at  least,  that  no  effort 
of  hia  own  can  hinder  it.  In  the  words  of  the  sect 
which  in  our  own  day  has  so  perseveringly  inculcated 
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and  BO  perversely  misunderstood  this  great  doctrine, 
lus  character  is  formed /or  him,  and  not  By  him ;  there- 
fore, h^  wishing  that  it  had  been  formed  differently  a 
of  no  nse ;  he  has  no  power  to  alter  it.  Bat  this  is  a 
grand  error.  He  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  to 
alter  his  character.  Its  being,  in  the  ultimate  resort, 
formed  for  him,  is  not  inconfflstent  with  its  being,  in 
part,  formed  by  him  aa  one  of  the  intermediate  agents. 
His  character  is  formed  by  his  circnmstances,  (inclnding 
among  these  his  particular  oiganization ;)  bnt  hia 
own  desire  to  mould  it  in  a  particular  way,  is  one  of 
those  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
influential.  We  cannot,  indeed,  directly  will  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  are.  But  neither  did  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  formed  our  characters  directly 
will  that  we  should  be  what  we  are.  Their  will  had 
no  direct  power,  except  over  their  own  actions. 
They  made  us  what  they  did  make  os,  by  willing, 
not  the  end,  but  the  requiate  means ;  and  we,  when 
our  habits  are  not  too  inveterate,  cmi,-  by  simi- 
larly willing  the  requisite  means,  make  ourselves  dif- 
ferent. If  they  could  place  us  under  the  influence  of 
certain  circumstances,  we,  in  like  manner,  caa  place  our- 
selves under  the  influence  of  other  circumstaueea.  We 
are  exactly  as  capable  of  making  our  own  character,  if 
we  win,  as  others  are  of  making  it  for  us. 

"  Yes,  (answers  the  Owenite,)  but  these  words, '  if 
wewiiy  surrenderthe  whole  point;  Seethe  will  to  al- 
ter our  own  character  is  given  us,  not  by  any  efforts  of 
ours,  but  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  help ;  it 
comes  to  us  either  from  external  cansee,  or  not  at  alL 
Most  true :  if  the  Owenite  stops  here,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  nothing  can  expel  him.  Our  charac- 
ter is  formed  by  us  as  well  as  for  us ;  but  the  wish 
which  induces  us  to  attempt  to  form  it,  is  formed  for 
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xm — and  how  ?  not,  in  general,  by  our  or^;anization,  or 
education,  but  hj  oxa  experience ;  experience  of  tie 
painfnl  consequences  of  the  character  we  previoosly 
had ;  or  by  some  strong  feeling  of  admiration  or  aspi- 
ration accidentally  aroused.  But  to  think  that  we  have 
no  power  of  altering  our  characters,  and  to  think  that 
we  shall  not  use  our  power  unless  we  have  a  motive, 
are  very  different  things,  and  have  a  very  different  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind.  A  person  who  does  not  wish  to 
alter  his  character,  cannot  be  the  person  who  is  sup- 
posed to  feel  discooraged  or  paralyzed  by  thinking 
himself  unable  to  do  it.  The  depreasing  effect  of  the 
fetalist  doctrine  can  only  be  felt  where  there  is  a  wish 
to  do  what  that  doctrine  represents  as  imposable.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  what  we  think  forms  oor  charac- 
ter, when  we  have  no  desire  of  our  own  about  forming 
it ;  but  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  we  should  not 
be  prevented  from  forming  such  a  d^tre  by  thinking 
the  attainment  impracticable,  and  that  if  we  have  the 
desire,  we  should  know  that  the  work  is  not  so  irrevo- 
cably done  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  altered.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  examine  closely,  we  shall  find  that  this 
feeling  of  our  being  able  to  modify  our  own  character, 
if  we  wish,  is  itself  the  feeling  of  tnoral  freedom  which 
we  are  conscious  of.  A  person  feels  moraUy  free,  who 
feels  that  his  habits  or  his  temptations  are  not  his  mas- 
ters, but  he  theirs ;  who,  even  in  yielding  to  them, 
knows  that  he  could  resist ;  that  were  he,  for  any  rea- 
scm,  desirous  of  altogether  throwing  them  of^  there 
would  not  be  required  for  that  purpose  a  stronger  de- 
sire than  he  knows  himself  to  be  capable  of  feeling.' 
We  must,  at  least,  feel  that  our  wish,  if  not  strong 
enough  to  alter  our  character,  is  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer oor  character,  when  the  two  are  brought  into  con- 
flict in  any  particular  case  of  couducf 
Vol.  I.— 7 
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(§  4.)  "  There  is  still  one  fact  which  reqnires  to  he 
noticed  (in  addition  to  the  existence  of  a  power  of  aelf- 
formation)  before  the  doctrine  of  the  causation  of  hu- 
man actions  can  be  freed  from  the  confasion  and  mis^ 
prehenaiMis  which  snrroand  it  in  many  minda.  When 
the  will  is  sidd  to  be  determined  by  motives,  a  motive 
does  not  mean  always,  or  solely,  the  anticipation  of  a 
pleasure  or  of  a  p^.  I  shall  not  here  inquire  whether 
it  be  true  that,  in  the  commencement,  all  onr  voluntary 
actions  are  mere  means  consciously  employed  to  obtain 
some  pleasure,  or  avoid  some  pain.  It  is,  at  least,  cer- 
tam  that  we  gradually,  through  the  influence  of  aaso<a- 
ation,  come  to  desire  the  means  without  thinking  of  the 
end :  the  action  itself  becomes  an  object  of  desire,  and 
is  performed  without  reference  to  any  motive  beyond 
itself.  But,  granting  this,  the  matter  does  not  end 
here.  As  we  proceed  in  the  formation  of  habits,  and 
become  accustomed  to  will  a  particular  act  or  a  par^ 
ticular  course  of  conduct  because  it  is  pleasurable,  we 
at  last  continue  to  will  it  whether  it  is  pleasurable  or 
not.  Although,  from  some  change  in  us  or  in  onr  cir^ 
cumstances,  we  have  ceased  to  find  any  pleasure  as  the 
consequence  of  it,  we  stiU  continue  to  desire  the  action, 
and  consequently  to  do  it.  In  this  manner  it  is  that 
habits  of  hortfnl  indulgence  continue  to  be  practised, 
although  they  have  ceased  to  be  pleasurable  ;  and  in 
this  manner,  a]so,  it  is  that  the  habit  of  witling  to  per^ 
severe  in  a  prescribed  course  does  not  desert  the  moral 
hero,  even  when  the  reward,  however  real,  which  he 
doubtless  receives  from  the  consciousness  of  well-doing, 
is  any  thing  but  an  equivalent  for  the  sufferings  he  nn- 
dei^oes,  or  the  wishes  he  may  have  to  renounce.  A 
habit  of  willing  is  commonly  called  a  purpose,  and 
among  the  causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions 
which  flow  from  them,  must  be  reckoned  not  only 
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likiiigs  and  avemons,  but  also  purpoees.  It  is  only 
when  onr  purposes  have  become  independent  of  the 
feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure  from  which  they  origi- 
nally took  their  rise,  that  we  are  said  to  have  a  con- 
firmed character." 

Not  to  qnote  such  admirable  passages  were  to  neg- 
lect a  duty  even  in  a  work  merely  devoted  to  philo- 
Bophical  disquisitions,  but  in  one  in  which  reli^on  is 
eoneemed,  and  when  we  have  avowed  our  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  Rationalism,  it  became  incumbent  on  us  to 
addnce  full  proof  that  poedtive  philosophy,  that  the 
Baconian  method  was  not  inthraUed  and  shackled  in 
the  hands  of  Hobbes.  We  deprecate  the  use  he  made 
of  the  system,  but  we  retmn  the  method  itself.  Hobbes, 
with  Locke,  has  rendered  good  service  to  science 
in  ridding  Philoaophy  of  those  principles  or  maxims 
which,  in  reality  empirical,  were  considered  by  Ba- 
con himself  as  d  priori  axioms,  or  purely  intuitive. 
Hobbes,  with  Locke,  was  of  great  nse  in  proving  the 
Baconian  tenet  that  *'  all  knowledge  is  from  learning," 
bnt  both  philosophers  were  bUnded  by  prejudice,  and 
did  not  perceive  that  the  Will,  the  Memory,  and  the 
Understanding,  cot  to  say  the  very  acts  of  Sensation 
and  Perception,  are  not  learned,  and  yet  are  forms  of 
Thought,  which  certainly  can  be  said  of  them  without 
fear  of  &Lling  into  metaphysical  fancies.  But  between 
Hobbes  and  Locke  the  palm  of  consistency  rests  with 
the  former. 

Sensationalism  and  Causation,  as  admitted  by 
Hobbes,  lead  unr^ervedly  to  Materialism  and  Fatal- 
ism, and  there  he  mshed,  as  did  Spinoza,  on  quite  op- 
posite gronnds.  But  the  Baconian  method  was  neither 
buried  with  Hobbes  nor  thwarted  by  the  errors  of 
Locke.  The  actual  school  of  positive  philosophy,  of 
whose  most  distinguished  organ  w&  have  cited  the 
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opinion  with  regard  to  Necessity  and  Free  Will,  is  an 
oi&pring,  a  le^timate  desceodant  of  tlie  indactive 
philosophy,  and  yet  what  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive reflation  of  ancient  and  modem  necessarianism  is 
contained  in  those  passages.  The  "  doctrine  of  the 
causation  of  onr  voHtions  by  motives,  and  of  motivea 
by  the  desirable  objects  offered  to  ns,  combined  with 
our  particular  susceptibilities  of  desire,"  constitutes  a 
system  of  tree  will  which  leaves  entirely  out  of  mghi 
that  of  which  we  are  unable  to  judge,  and  delivers  at 
the  same  time  a  faithful  analysis  of  the  process  itsel£ 
The  avowed  atheism  of  one  of  the  mmn  columns  of 
positive  philosophy  of  Augnste  Comte,  does  not  deter 
us,  any  more  than  that  of  Hobbes,  &om  consideriDg  the 
inductive  method,  as  carried  on  in  that  school,  in  the 
light  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress that  exists,  and  as  the  hope  of  times  to  come. 
As  for  the  atheistic  doctrines  of  the  school  above 
mentioned,  they  do  not  alarm  os ;  bat  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  Lord  Brougham  should  have  discovered 
in  the  inductive  philosophy  what  Bacon  certainly  did 
not  allow  to  be  therein,  and  what  neither  Hobbes,  nor 
Hume,  nor  Auguste  Comte  could  at  all  perceive,  the 
Almighty. 

Of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Hobbes  we  have 
little  to  say,  allhough  we  know  of  no  writings  which 
demonstrate  so  clearly  the  &tal  results  for  society 
should  men  ever  consider  speculative  philosophera  as 
practical  guides,  not  to  say  should  they  ever  tske  them 
(and  they  appear  half  disposed)  as  their  high-priests, 
and  again  attempt  to  found  a  religion  grounded  on 
"  Natural  Theology."  Even  Mahometanism,  that  blind- 
rat  of  superstitions,  has  at  least  a  Codex ;  but  whither 
would  men  stray  when  following  the  i^row  fatmie  of 
philosophical  fancy  I 
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The  codex  of  philoBopLy  is  miivei'sal  jadgment, 
termed  also  common  sense,  but  erroneoualy  individual- 
ized by  some  pMIosophers.  This  general  opinion  is  of 
fdow  growth,  and  greatly  varies  in  its  different  bear- 
ings, according  to  the  society  in  which  it  took  its  birth. 
For  as  food  requires  that  a  regular  succession  of  pro- 
cesses should  be  followed  before  it  can  be  assimilated 
to  the  organs  of  the  body,  so  the  dictates  of  human 
intelligence  cannot  obt^o,  or,  in  other  worda,  cannot  be 
assimilated  in  common  opinion  but  by  gradual  progress 
more  or  less  of  an  experimental  nature.  This  is  by  no 
means  demanding  that  Science  should  lower  itself 
should  stoop  to  the  level  of  common  opinion ;  it  is  only 
demanding  that  the  time  required  should  be  in  stcud 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
ptdns  taken  to  perceive  it.  A  deep  truth  may  long  re- 
main nnnoticed,  and  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
philosophical  theory ;  bnt  then  it  differs  from  error  by 
the  persistence  of  its  brightness :  it  is  only  in  due  course 
of  time  that  ite  practical  worth  becomes  known,  and 
then  only  on  the  ground  of  value  acquired  by  some 
experience  can  practical  men  consent  to  adopt  it,  or 
rather  try  it.  The  unfinished,  or  the  embryo  state,  ex- 
ists  in  nature,  and  is  by  no  means  a  denial  of  future 
progress ;  it  is  merely  a  first  step.  There  will  ever 
exist  a  codex  of  general  or  common  opinion,  not  indeed 
as  a  fixed  standard  of  Truth,  but  as  the  expression  of 
what  men  deem  to  be  such,  and  is  never  peremptory 
excepting  in  matters  clearly  definite.  Such  a  codex 
exists  and  is  formed  as  the  guide,  not  of  mankind,  but 
of  the  Bodety  (whetjier  tribe,  race,  or  nation)  in  which 
it  was  gradually  Jramed,  and  the  errors  which  may  be 
contained  therein  require  to  be  effiiced  a  lapse  of  time 
proportionate  to  the  nature  of  contrary  evidence.  The 
nataral  conclusion  of  these  remarks  is  the  legitimate 
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right  of  indiTidnal  opinion  in  all  matter  of  Thonglit, 
but  also  the  denial  of  any  privilege  for  any  such 
opinion,  ehoold  it  demand  to  take  the  rank  without 
following  the  successive  filiation  which  can  ^one 
assimilate  that  opinion  with  general  or  common  judg- 
ment. 

Philosophical  .hypotheses,  or  "  Antidpationa  of 
Nature,"  prove  so  often  to  be  mere  fancies,  that  we 
believe  ourselves  justified  in  comparii^  them  to  the 
brilliant  vapors  which  gleam  for  a  time  over  the 
marshes,  and  from  which  Truth  can  only  be  dis- 
tingmshed  by  the  persistence  of  the  Ijght.  Let  then 
fall  play  be  given  to  human  intelligence,  but  let  phi- 
losophers aiso  learn  to  submit  to  the  common  rule. 
Long  may  the  G-aelo-Tentonic  race  continue  to  produce 
such  men  as  Hobbes,  and  let  those  who  conceive  them- 
selves justified  in  proooancing  anathema  on  his  mem- 
ory remember  that  "  the  way  of  the  Lord  passeth  all 
onderstanding,**  and  that  the  true  sense  of  divine 
Faith  consists  in  trusting  in  Him  who  was  revealed  as 
the  Almighty.  The  man  who  believes  in  God  revealed 
as  the  Almighty  can  mihesitatingly  attempt  to  sail  by 
the  light  of  reason.  He  will  advance,  but  will  require 
often  to  tack.  The  light  of  reason,  or  rational  faith, 
may  often  be  eztingniBhed  for  a  time,  but  then  trust 
in  the  Almighty,  revealed  as  such,  or  divine  faith,  will 
prove  an  unerring  guide,  for  he  will  believe  in  Power, 
and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  althongh  no  light  <^ 
reason  be  there  to  point  out  those  attributes  to  his 
view,  and  although  the  light  of  reason  may  seem  to 
show  Impotency,  and  Error,  and  Evil.  But  if  Faith 
divine  be  the  result  of  reason;  if  God  is  a  rational  de- 
duction; if  the  human  mind,  that  scarcely  at  the 
present  time  can  conceive  any  thing  to  exist  but  in 
time  and  place,  lays  clum  to  trust  in  a  Divinity  created 
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after  its  ovni  fanciea,  after  its  own  imaginatioD  <^ 
things,  where  ia  the  man  that  will  call  that  Faith 
divine  J  where  is  the  man  that  can  pnt  his  tmat  in 
it?  The  weakness  of  reason  has  been  in  all  times 
commonplace,  and  Mythology  aofficlMitly  proves  that 
weakness ;  all  attempts  to  conceive  the  Almighty  are 
equally  faUacions,  but  not  so  all  attempts  to  point  oat 
the  great  feet  of  Revelation.  With  divine  faith  then 
in  the  Almighty,  revealed  as  such,  no  danger  can  re- 
sult from  the  wildest  fireaks  of  reason,  provided  the 
issue  be  submitted  to  the  usual  and  coBtomary  trial 
which  can  alone  render  it  legitimate. 

Adopting  the  mtan  principles  of  the  Baconian 
method,  and  rising  by  gradual  steps  from  particulars 
to  generals,  Hobbes  passes  in  review  all  physical,  moral, 
and  social  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Hobbes,  whilst  he  re- 
ntes the  innate  maxims  of  the  primary  philosophy  or 
phUoeophia  prima  of  Bacon,  and  denies  the  d  priori 
metaphysical  conclnmons  of  Descartes,  yet  the  same 
man  attempts  to  apply  notions  a&rded  by  mere 
phymcal  induction  to  every  order  of  Thought  and  to 
Thought  itself;  thos  indulging  in  metaphysical  fancy 
with  the  belief  that  his  grounds  were  far  better  assured 
by  the  rational  or  d  posteriori  appearance  he  so  liber- 
ally grants  them.  Power  and  motion  constitute  with 
Hobbes  the  vUima  ratio,  the  first,  as  well  as  the  final 
cause  of  all  things.  The  notion  of  Caoaation  is  noth- 
ing more  than  that  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  and 
while  he  admits  that  time  and  place  are  mere  relative 
terms,  yet  he  bases  on  them  his  notion  of  causation, 
and  really  believes  it  to  be  applicable  to  a  state  of 
things  perfectiy  inconceivable  to  man,  a  state  of  things 
of  which  he  admits  the  possibility  by  snpposing  the 
annihilation  of  the  universe  and  its  subsequent  forma- 
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tion  according  to  the  notion  forniBhed  by  vtidudwa 
philosophy. 

Ibis  jyrimaphHosqphia,  this  sdentific  synthesis,  han 
certainly  an  appearance  of  solidity,  becanse  meeting 
therein  notions  rendered  conceivable  by  analysis,  the 
mind  seems  to  apprehend  them.  £nt  all  this  is  imagi- 
may,  all  this  ia  hypothesis,  is  "  anticipation,"  and  an- 
ticipation of  the  worst  kind,  fancy  dressed  out  in  Wis- 
dom's garb.  The  notion  of  caosation,  or  succession  of 
phenomena,  is  considered  as  perfectly  adapted  to  phe- 
nomena where  no  snccession  is  perceived  or  perceivable. 
Logical  inductions,  as  with  Hegel  in  later  times,  take 
the  place  of  observation  and  esperiment,  and  every 
thing  is  acconnted  for  in  the  universe  by  the  narrow 
ideas  funushed  by  positive  knowledge.  It  is  this  mix- 
ture  of  truth  and  en-or  that  renders  the  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  so  attractive.  Emboldened  by  the  firm  footing 
which  the  inductive  philosophy  furnishes  to  Thought 
or  Mind,  Hobbes  performs  with  sm^rismg  agihty  intel- 
lectual somersets  altogether  astwiishing  to  the .  be- 
holder ;  and  yet  he  finds  means  always  to  alight  on  his 
feet.  The  whole  secret  of  the  feat  lies  in  the  firmnesB 
of  his  premises,  and  die  vigor  of  his  ima^ation.  It 
ia  not  that  Hobbes  does  not  admit  that  man  may  im> 
aginc  a  Grod ;  for  he  indeed  con^ders  the  notion  of  God 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  freak  of  man's  imagination: 
he  only  denies  that  Wisdom  and  Goodness  can  enter 
in  the  human  idea  of  God.  "  Power  irresistible,"  he 
says,  "justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  inwhomr 
soever  it  be  found.  Less  power  does  not,  and  becanse 
such  power  is  in  Grod  only,  he  must  needs  be  just  in  all 
actions ;  and  we  that,  not  comprehending  his  conndla, 
call  him  to  the  bar,  commit  injustice  in  it." 

Now,  granting  that  Natural  Theology,  or  belief  in 
Qod  without  Revelation,  can  be  content  with  a  mere 
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Divimty  of  Bationalism,  tke  viewB  of  Descartes,  or 
even  those  of  Spinoza,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  no- 
tion that  this  ^stem  adopts  respecting  the  Deity. 
Perfection  unites  all  qoality,  and  rejects  dl  evil.  And 
ia  Fan^eiam,  Qod  ia  all  in  all  Bnt  a  Grod  withoat 
"Wisdom  and  Goodness  appeared  so  inconsistent  to 
Hobbea  himself  that  he  could  not  help  saying,  that 
something  more  than  Power  most  exist  as  the  attribate 
of  Divinity.  Now,  we  mainttun  that  this  avowal  of 
Hobbea,  this  admission  that  Man  did  not,  could  not 
comprehend  the  Divinity,  breaks  up  the  ground  from 
beneath  the  feet  of  those  who  conceive  the  human 
mind  as  having  formed  of  itself  an  idea  of  God,  that  is, 
as  having  supposed  a  God,  from  their  perceiving  works 
of  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  If  such  was  the  case,  faith 
in  Him  would  not  be  requiate,  since  it  would  be  suffi* 
dent  to  point  out  all  around  us  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness.  Hobbes  knew  well,  that  Error  and  Evil 
aboonded.  War  and  bloodshed  he  knew  to  be  the 
savage  delight  of  man,  and  with  him  **  mntual  fear  "  was 
the  stem  bond  of  sodety.  In  saying,  could  we  see  the 
ultimate  deedgns  of  God,  we  might  see  reason  to  approve 
and  admire  them,  on  account  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness on  which  we  should  perceive  them  to  be  founded, 
Hobbes  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  well-known 
principle  of  Leibuitz,  that  of  suffident  Reason,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  later.  The  fact  is,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  idea  of  power  in  man,  that  of  Supreme  Good- 
ness and  Wisdom  is  really  very  foreign  to  his  nature ; 
and  yet,  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  futh  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  it  would  appear  to  exist  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  where  are  to  be  found  anch  models  of  perfec- 
tion in  mankind  ? 

It  is  also  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  Hobbes, 
vho  would  justify  the  divine  conduct,  not  upon  the 
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principle  of  the  goodness  of  }m  ultimate  designs  in 
every  tiling  He  appoints,  "but  on  account  of  this  pmer 
only,  should  entirely  dismiss  that  notion  of  Power 
when  he  attributes  to  Causation  a  mysterious  effect 
which  is  absolute  Fatalism.  And  it  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, on  account  of  his  conceiving  all  oar  notions 
of  Causation  to  be  merely  that  of  succession.  In  Phys- 
ics, where  all  is  reduced  to  motion  and  geometry,  that 
motion  is  not  considered  by  Hobbes  as  inherent  to 
what  he  tenns  primary  matter,  materia  prima,  because 
he  deems  proved  by  experience  that  nothing  can  be 
moved  without  an  impulsionfrom  without.  (De  Corpore, 
cap.  8,  art.  19.)  This  notion  is  very  mmilar  to  that  of 
the  First  Mover  of  Descartes,  but  it  is  only  Power  that 
he  perceives.  And  even  in  Ethics,  with  Hobbes,  it  is 
Power  alone,  it  is  the  will  of  the  strongest  that  deddea 
of  Goodness ;  thus  making  justice  and  injnstice  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  power,  not  merely  as  underlings,  but 
as  susceptible  of  being  reversed  at  pleasure.  Virtue 
is  only  virtue  when  the  strongest  determines  that  it 
shall  be  so,  and  right  and  wrong  possess  no  other  stand- 
ard. Such  is  the  world  or  society,  says  Hobbes :  it  is 
a  monster,  a  Leviathan. 

Hobbes  considers  the  notion  of  superior  beings,  as 
did  Epicurus  and  others,  to  be  the  result  of  fear,  uid 
that  of  unity  in  God  as  the  result  of  philosophical  con- 
siderations, which,  rising  from  cause  to  cause,  at  last 
Olives  at  a  final  term  or  last  cause,  which  is  also  the 
first.  Religion,  with  him,  is  the  fear  of  invisible  pow- 
ers,  and  thence  proceeds  all  mythology,  termed  super- 
stition, if  not  admitted ;  but  named  rehgion,  when  su- 
perior power  admits  them  as  existing.  The  sovereign 
is  sole  judge  of  religious  belief,  and  his  will  decides  re- 
specting the  forms  of  worship  to  be  adopted.  The 
church  is  the  Christian  community,  represented  by  a 
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Bopreme  diief,  whose  orders  fix  the  times  of  aaBembling 
or  dieperse  the  aBsemblj.  Hobbea  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  maiatain,  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  may  be  ad- 
mitted OB  a  sTifficient  motive  to  deny  Christ.  In  short, 
ve  would  earnestly  advise  all  those  who  conscientioosly 
believe  in  natural  Theology,  and  deem  Revelation  a 
falsehood,  to  peruse  Hobbes  and  M.  Angnste  Gomte ; 
they  will  then  acquire  some  notion  of  what  will  become 
of  society  if  ever  it  fialls  into  the  hands  of  "  natnral 
Theolc^fais."  Should,  however,  the  materialist  claim 
these  thinkers  as  pillars  of  bis  doctrines,  we  shonld 
willingly  assent,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  any  rational 
being  can  admit  of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty,  or 
imbibe  any  thing  analogous  to  divine  Futh,  irom  the 
ima^nary  proofe  that  may  be  found  in  their  phDo- 
sophical  teneta 

It  is  then  our  fullest  conviction  that  no  better  n^^ 
tive  proof  can  be  adduced  than  the  opinions  of  Hobbes, 
when  we  seek  for  evidence  on  ^l  sides  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  belief  of  Mankind  in  God.  Those  opin- 
ions could  only  serve,  we  believe,  the  materialist ;  and 
we  therefore  conwder  ourselves  authorized  to  point 
to  tiiem  as  tending  to  prove  that  without  Bevelation 
Man  would  not  know  of  God.  Should,  however,  the 
natural  Theolc^ian  deem  the  notion  of  Power,  so  con- 
HBtently  upheld  by  Hobbea,  (barring  the  Fatalism  of 
Causation,)  as  entitling  that  thinker  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  believe  in  God  as  a  creation  of  reason,  we 
again  repeat  our  adhesion,  provided  the  absence  of 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  be  maintained,  as  having  root  in 
the  mere  conclusions  of  human  knowledge.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  just  to  remai-k,  that  besides  the  unintentional 
avowal  of  Hobbes,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages, 
which  admits  of  human  ignorance  aa  a  probable 
motive  of  Man*s  not  perc^ving  other  positive  princir> 
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pies  besides  power,  and  utility  derived  therefrom,  an- 
other avowal  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  the  order  of 
science,  can  also  be  pointed  ont.  We  give,  says 
Hobbes,  the  name  of  fatnre  to  the  past,  becanse  we 
judge  of  what  wiU  be  by  what  has  been,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  extended  onr  experience,  the  better 
chance  we  have  of  foretelling  what  is  going  to  be ; 
but  there  can  be  no  certitude  on  that  very  accoont, 
becmiae  experience  camwt  furnish  us  wTierevnth  to  at- 
tain to  univerealcondusion.  (De  Nat.  Hum.)  Herewe 
again  find  Hobbes  making  an  involunttuy  confession 
of  the  real  troth  of  the  matter,  which  is,  that  human 
experience  cannot  possess  grounds  sufficient  to  draw 
conclusions  far  above  human  knowledge.  This  avowal 
of  ignorance,  this  admission  of  the  inconceivaile,  is 
all  that  we  contend  for,  bnt  unfortunately  Hobbes  had 
a  system  in  view,  and  believed  he  possessed  sufficient 
data  to  bnild  a  firm  foundation. 

Should  it  be  remarked  that  Hobbes,  in  admitting 
no  other  principle  than  Power,  is,  in  fact,  placing  him- 
self on  the  very  ground  we  maintain  to  be  that  of 
Revelation — that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Al- 
mighty, which  term  is  tantamount  to  Supreme  Power, 
it  might  be  said  that,  after  all,  our  ground  is  no 
better  than  that  of  Hobbes.  To  this  we  answer, 
that  Hobbes,  although  one  of  the  firmest  advers^ca 
of  the  great  heathen  philosopher,  Aristotle,  does  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  ground  his  whole  system  on  the 
very  same  notion  of  that  thinker,  on  the  notion  of 
Power.  Now,  it  must  be  owned  that  before  the  Reve- 
lation of  the  Almighty  in  Christ,  the  notion  of  Power 
was  preponderant ;  fmd  if,  without  assuming  to  arraign 
the  ways  of  God,  we  merely  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  main  principle  of  the  Revelation  in  Christ,  it  was 
evidently  one  of  Mercy  and  "good  will  unto  all  men." 
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Hobbea  acknowledges  nather  the  pristine  Revelation 
nor  the  Bevelatlon  of  G!od  in  Christ.  His  conclnaioos, 
therefore,  were  similar  to  those  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  notion  Man  can  acquire  of  God ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  either  Aristotle  orHobbes  took  into  consideration 
aUaie  real  facts  which  constitiited  what  t^ej  term  the 
natwal  means  of  Man.  The  notion  of  Almighty 
Power,  which  appears  so  natural  to  dvilized  man,  is 
not  BO  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  ^  a&sence  of 
<M  progress  m  ^ujt  notion^  proves  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  which  owe  their  apparition,  their  rise,  and  growth, 
to  civilization.  The  latter,  we  repeat,  make  progreas, 
whilst  the  notion  of  the  Almighty  becomes  more  and 
more  obscure  and  mythological  whenever  man  attempts 
to  add  thereto  any  of  his  "anticipations."  Both  Aris- 
totle and  Hobbes  consider  the  opinions  of  titeir  fellow- 
dtizens  as  sufficient  data  to  decide  upon  the  matter, 
but  we  conceive  that  the  qneetiou  involved  far  greater 
difficulties.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
with  men  of  leamipg  and  science,  who  really  believe 
that  they  are  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  intuitive 
or  instinctive  knowledge,  whilst  the  notions  they  hold 
most  consaentionsly  to  be  such,  are  in  reality  incul- 
cated. But  this  point  will  be  fnlly  eluddated  when 
Bi/vins  Faith  shall  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  ori- 
gin. However,  a  few  words  here  respecting  the  views 
of  Aristotle,  as  the  great  predecessor  of  Bacon  and  all 
thoee  who  cultivate  positive  science,  may  not  be  deemed 
misplaced  when  pointing  out  a  marked  coinddence  be- 
tween the  notion  of  Grod  according  to  that  philosopher, 
and  that  of  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Plato,  it  is  well  known,  admitted  t^t  the  human 
soul  possessed  virtually,  by  its  very  nature,  all  degrees 
of  knowledge ;  that  what  man  learned  on  earth,  was  in 
reality  a  vagne  reminiBcence  of  a  former  state  of  per^ 
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fection  and  happiness,  which  state  w&s  become  debased 
by  an  earthly  admixtare :  therefore  learning  or  knowl- 
edge pre-existed  in  man.  We  leave  nntonched  the 
Platonic  notions  of  Ideas,  subsisting  as  divine  essences 
in  the  Mind  of  God,  and  as  issuing  thence  at  varioos 
periods,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  to  pve  form 
to  eensible  objects  on  the  contemplation  of  which  hnman 
Reason  revolves.  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  mwnr 
tained  that  the  Bool  possessed  no  principle  of  knowl- 
edge, that  all  knowledge  was  transmitted  by  the  senses, 
and  that  Learning  or  Science  was  merely  the  resnlt  oi 
experience  acquired  through  the  senses,  and  general- 
ized and  amalgamated  by  the  mind.  The  well-known 
maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  nothing  exists  in  the  mind 
bat  what  has  been  before  in  the  senses,  was  the  one 
adopted  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Ac. ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  there  was  less  danger  for  practical  sdence 
in  the  views  of  Aristotle  than  in  those  of  Plato.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  when  innate  maaeims  are  totally 
scouted,  we  find  intuition  or  instinctive  notion  deemed 
tantamount  to  truth. 

The  views  of  Plato,  and  those  of  Aristotle,  respect- 
ing the  Divinity,  differ  most  decidedly,  insomuch  that 
the  latter  denies  most  positively  that  any  human  no- 
tion excepting  Power  is  applicable  to  the  Deity. 
"Whatever  virtue  you  can  imagine,  it  will  be  found," 
he  says,  "  beneath  the  Divinity,  and  inconsistent  with 
our  ideas  of  his  nature.  Courage  he  cannot  possess, 
for  no  danger  can  threaten  him.  Friendship  ?  he  re- 
quires nothing  from  any  one.  Temperance  ?  he  has  no 
passions,  no  desires.  Goodness  ?  but  either  his  boun- 
ties are  the  resnlt  of  general  laws,  or  are  exceptions  to 
those  laws.  If  the  first  be  the  case,  they  cannot  be 
termed  kindnesses,  but  fixed  conditions  belonging  to  a 
universal  state  of  things,  which  do  not  occur  espedally 
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for  man.  But  the  second  adnufeioQ  wonld  be  ^■ 
tether  enbveredve  of  the  ImmntabDity  and  the  Dig- 
nity of  the  Snpreme  Being."  (Ethic,  ad  Nicom,  x.  8.) 
And  yet,  as  it  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  (B.  Con- 
stant,) Aristotle,  at  the  same  time  that  he  denies  that 
any  homan  conc^tion  is  applicable  to  Grod,  and  'mmU 
on  the  fallacy  of  giving  our  views  to  the  Deity,  him- 
aelf  commitfl  the  very  error  he  reproves  in  others,  for 
the  Existence  of  the  Divinity  he  deems  to  be  purely 
specnlative  or  meditative.  Now  Aristotle  here  attrib- 
utes to  Crod  the  qnality,  which,  in  his  opinion,  contrib- 
utes the  moat  to  human  happiness.  Aristotle,  admit- 
ting  that  meditation  possesses  in  itself,  and  independent 
of  the  results,  a  real,  powtive,  independent  value,  (Ethic. 
ad  McooL  z.  8,)  forms  the  Deity  according  to  his  own 
image.  And  again,  when  the  Stagyrite  admits  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  meditations  of  God,  he  again  accounts  for  it  in  a 
manner  alt<^ther  according  to  his  opinion  of  human 
nature,  saying  that  God  cannot  meditate  on  his  own 
nature,  because  even  with  man  it  is  improper  to  con- 
stitute himself  as  the  object  of  his  own  speculations. 
(^ys.  viiL  15.)  Even  the  forms  of  religion  are  much 
of  tie  same  kind  with  Aristotle  and  with  Hobbes, 
for  the  first  considers  them  merely  as  political  insli- 
tataons,  not  as  a  link  between  Maa  and  God,  but  as  a 
means  for  the  better  imposing  on  the  people. 

This  result  we  consider  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrines  of  both  those  phitoijophers,  and 
we  deem  that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from 
any  doctrine  which  does  not  admit  that  the  notion  of 
Supreme  Power  and  "V^dom  and  Goodness  has  been 
given  to  man  by  Revelation  as  the  aim  of  all  his  en- 
deavors. This  ultimate  lum,  pointed  out  by  the  Al- 
mighty &om  ibti  very  beginning  aa  the  scope  of  the 
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efforts  of  human  reason,  has  been  songht  to  be  attained 
in  the  asual  manner,  by  anticipation  and  by  interpre- 
tation. Anticipation  is  yet  predominant,  as  indeed  it 
might  be  supposed  in  a  matter  of  snch  magnitade.  Inr 
terpretations  are  few  in  number,  but  those  which  exist 
have  weight.  Thus  in  Christianity  for  many,  many 
centuries,  human  anticipations  conceived  "  devils  "  and 
"sorcery"  to  be  articles  of  faith,  and  they  still  remain 
as  such  amongst  the  papists,  who  certainly  appear  to 
consider  Season  as  a  nonentity,  or  else  they  wonld 
not  suppose  that  men  would  be  so  blind  an  to  give 
credit  to  their  assertions  in  favor  of  science  and  learning 
whilst  they  will  not  admit  the  clearest  inductions  of 
Science.  But  to  return  to  Aristotle :  we  shall  conclude 
with  remarking  that  the  differences  between  his  views 
of  the  Almighty  and  those  of  Plato  have  been  summed 
up  by  saying  that  with  Plato  God  was  a  Cause,  whilst 
with  Aristotle  He  was  a  consequence.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  passages  in  the  Stagyrite  which  belie 
this  assertion,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  nearer  to  the 
truth  when  we  assert  that  Scientific  philosophy  in  gen- 
eral has  unfortunately  taken  a  bias,  which,  after  point- 
ing out  evident  marks  of  draign  and  purpose,  instead 
of  drawing  merely  that  conclusion,  goes  quite  a  contrary 
way,  since  the  issue  has  been  that  of  maintaining  that 
the  Almighty  is  a  kind  of  metalphysical  notion,  an  ens 
raMonis.  Unfortunately,  many  learned  divines,  think- 
ing to  foY^y  dwine faith  in  man,  also  "anticipated" 
on  Science,  and  m^tained  that  the  notion  of  God  was 
inherent  to  human  nature,  which  is  not  the  case,  and 
which,  if  true,  would  render  the  gi-eat  fact  of  the  Rev- 
elation of  God  as  the  Almighty  a  useless  event  These 
"  antiapations  "  of  good  and  learned  men  soon  become 
also  articles  of  feiih,  and  when  Science  comes  to  prove 
their  fidlacy,  it  then  seems  as  if  *'  divine  Faith  "  or  trust 
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in  God  had  been  proved  to  be  MlacioaB,  since  what 
was  deemed  Faith  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood. 

Bat  before  proceeding  farther,  we  must  remove  all 
ambiguity  which  may  seem  to  exist  la  the  position  we 
have  assumed,  since  we  appear  at  one  time  to  maintain 
the  adeqnateness,  and  at  others  the  inadequacy,  of 
Beason  in  matter  of  divine  Faith.  Now,  as  of  all  M- 
koies,  the  od&  we  seek  most  sednlonsly  to  avoid  ia  that 
of  confufflon,  we  shail  begin  by  exposing  the  objeo- 
tions  to  which  our  position  lies  evidently  open.  Not 
only,  may  it  be  said,  has  the  position  you  take  np,  and 
which  you  deem  so  secure,  been  occupied  long  since,  as 
well  by  the  mere  sceptic,  as  by  those  who,  considering 
the  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  Keason  as  equivalent 
to  the  abdication  of  man's  natural  guide,  never  Ml 
striking  that  chord,  and  insisting  thereon,  before  they 
proceed  to  develop  the  mazes  of  theological  controversy, 
but,  also,  as  you  yourself  mtuntain  likewise  the  theme 
of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  yoa  undermine,  as  it 
were,  your  own  position.  As  these  objections  are  of 
moment,  we  shall  offer  an  immediate  answer. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  a  position  very  similar  to 
onra  was  adopted  several  thousand  years  ^o  by  the 
partisans  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  the  priests,  who  refut- 
ed all  objections  against  their  saperstitioDS,  which 
muntained  these  latter  to  be  against  Reason,  and 
therefore  erroneous,  by  opposing  to  these  rational  con- 
dosions  the  vacillating  and  uncertain  steps  of  Reason 
herself.  Scepticism,  we  know,  was  considered  to  be  of 
Dse,  in  order  to  gainsay  philosophically  all  dc^;matical 
doctrines.  Pyrrhon,  although  the  most  sceptic  of  the 
sceptical  school,  was  yet  high-priest  of  Alinerva,  and 
is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  of  his  functions  to 
general  satis&ctioa.  We  know  that  in  modem  time 
Huet  and  other  divines  have  considered  scepticism  al- 
Vol.  L— 8. 
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most  in  the  light  of  an  ai^iuent  in  &tof  of  religions 
belief;  alimenting  from  the  nncert^ty  of  rational 
conviction  the  higher  value  of  Faith,  llie  valuable 
treatise  of  Bosanet  on  "  Free  Will "  aigues  the  probable 
consistency  of  Grace  and  the  freedom  of  hnman  wUl, 
on  the  ground  of  analogy  with  what  occurs  continually 
in  all  physical  and  intellectual  relation,  in  which  the 
uncertainty  of  our  accounting  for  the  fects  does  not 
prevent  onr  believing  them,  and  in  which  tmths  appar 
rently  contradictory  are  yet  equally  admitted  to  be 
true ;  thus,  our  conviction  of  the  unity  of  body  does 
not  prevent  our  believing  in  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  nor  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  what  takes 
place  in  motion  prevent  onr  believing  that  the  same 
body,  under  the  same  given  impulsion,  may  move  very 
differently,  as  we  know  to  be  t^e  case  in  the  tnming 
of  a  wheeL 

This  argument  from  analogy,  showing  that  many 
of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  trnthe 
of  reli^on  may  be  brought  ag^ost  circnmstances  in 
the  economy  and  course  of  nature  which  are  known 
and  undoubted  facts,  has  been  adopted  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  Bishop  Butler,  and  the  argument,  it  is  gen- 
erally allowed,  presses  forcibly.  Still,  it  is  only  an 
analogy  of  uncertainty,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  that 
light  tiiat  Butler  uses  it.  "  It  is  come,  I  know  not 
how,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many  persons,  that 
Christianity  is  not  bo  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  .  . 
On  the  contrary,  thus  much,  at  least,  wUl  be  here 
fonnd,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved,  that  any  rear 
sonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider  the  matter, 
may  be  as  mach  assured  as  he  is  of  his  own  being,  that 
it  ia  not,  however,  so  clear  a  case,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  ii,"  and  "it  is  certain  that  no  one  can,  upon  princi- 
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pies  of  reaaon,  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary."  The  force 
of  duB  argament,  which  renunds  the  nubeliever  that 
the  thiogs  of  which  be  deems  himself  so  certain  are 
also  open  to  the  very  same  objections  which  he  makes 
respeding  religion,  evidently  depends  at  bottom  on  the 
insufficiency  of  rational  evidence.  Its  real  force  is  one 
of  great  value,  being  a  moral  force,  and  msrely  hinting 
that  tiie  order  of  natnre  and  the  order  <^  religion,  ap- 
parently so  distinct,  may  not  be  really  so  different  as 
they  are  generally  sapposed  to  be. 

Onr  aignment  is  not  the  same.  We  do  not  take 
np  onr  groond  on  the  inadequacy  <^  Reason ;  we  mere- 
ly admit  that  in  many,  very  many  circnmstances,  '*  an- 
tidpatioiifl "  are  all  that  man  am  attain,  and  all  tbat 
he  has  attained  in  many  others ;  bnt  we  hold  also  that 
"  interpretations'"  also  constitnte  part,  although  a  very 
small  part  of  the  conmion  fimd  of  human  Reason.  The 
analc^,  we  admit,  is  not  indirect;  it  is  not  an  analogy 
of  incertitude,  bnt  is  direct,  being  one  o£  "interpretar 
tion,"  however  circmnscribed  may  really  be  the  limits 
of  positive  knowledge  in  the  order  of  Religion.  "  An- 
tadpations"  abonnd,  and  few  "interpretations"  are  to 
be  found ;  but  is  it  not  much  the  same  in  the  order  of 
Nature  I  We  hold  that  in  tlie  order  of  Reli^on  as  in 
the  order  of  Nature,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  religious 
trnths  as  in  natural  truths,  the  "  antidpations  "  surpass 
the  "  interpretations ;"  that  is  to  say,  hypotheses  or  sup- 
positions surpass  in  number  positive  trnths,  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  difficulties  existing.  Therefore,  the  analo- 
gy we  allude  to  must  not  be  considered  as  judging 
shghtingly  of  the  difficulties  in  the  order  of  religion : 
that  anali^y  principally  consists  in  the  obtiuning  of 
Reason  in  religious  truth  as  well  as  in  natural  truth. 
Thus,  we  deem  rational  Faith,  or  the  Faith  of  Reason,  to 
be  adequate  to  judge  of  the  value  oi  dtmne  Faith,  or 
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F^th  in  the  Almighty,  considered  aa  to  its  nature,  as 
to  its  aooTce,  as  to  the  miumer  in  which  it  appears  io 
the  mind  of  men.  Human  reason  finds  the  idea  of 
God  in  the  Thonghts  of  mankind,  but  as  many  other 
ideas  or  notions  are  also  reflected  by  human  Thought, 
Reason  proceeds  to  analyze  the  matter,  and  attempts 
to  "  interpret "  this  fact,  which  surpasses  all  oUiers  in 
the  conseqnencea  flowing  from  it  Here  "Anticipa- 
tions "  are  not  wanting,  but  it  would  be  anti(^patii^  on 
what  we  have  to  expose  in  the  second  part  of  this  work, 
where  the  subject  is  fuUy  discnssed,  to  say  any  thing 
more  at  the  present  time. 

Unfortimately,  we  find  ourselves  in  discordancy  with 
divines  of  high  renown,  when  we  muntain  on  pomttve, 
rational  ground,  that  this  notion  is  the  result  of  Revela- 
tion ;  ffluce  many  divines,  with  the  weU-known  Bossuet, 
hold  the  notion  of  Qod  to  be  umate  in  every  hnman 
breast.  Our  perplexity  would  be  great,  indeed,  did  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  overawed  by  authority,  since  the 
fact  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty,  which  consti- 
tutes for  us  the  basis  and  the  sense  or  meaning  of  divine 
Ftuth,  and  which,  as  a  Revelation,  is  distinct  &om  all 
other  notions  in  the  mind — ^that  fact,  so  very  peculiar, 
would  dwindle  down  to  the  level  of  a  prompter  of  arts 
and  sciences  if  the  opinion  of  some  learned  divines  we« 
admitted.  We  reserve  all  we  have  to  say  on  this  topic 
for  a  later  period,  and  merely  point  ont  in  what  manr 
ner  Reason  or  Judgment  may  attempt  to  solve  a  ques- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  all  religion.  Bnt  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conclusion  which  maintmns  that  all  the 
value  of  dwine  Faith  \s  contained  in  the  attiibute  re- 
vealed, "the  Atmighty^  serve  also  as  a  rational  test  of 
Christianity  with  respect  to  its  origin.  Christ  must  be 
the  Almighty ;  there  must  be  no  duality  excepting  in 
the  human  character  of  the  Mediator.    Can  Christian- 
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iby  stand  tlus  rational  test?  It  constitates,  indeed, 
the  basis  of  Christianity.  And,  moreover,  the  oni^  of 
God  is  still  more  expressively  portrayed  by  the  Holy 
Sprit  or  Ghost,  and  all  duality  is  totally  dispelled  by 
the  unity  of  the  Trinity. 

We  are  fblly  consciona  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
qnences  which  follow  theolo^cal  discnssions,  and 
merely  refer  to  dwvne  Faiih^  when  Christ  appears,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  new  doctrine  is  consistent 
with  Faith  in  the  Almighty.  This  we  find  to  be  the 
ease,  and  go  no  farther,  because  all  is  contained  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty :  no  discussion  can  ensue. 
The  Almighty  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Groodness  of 
God  rev&ded,  as  we  trust  we  shall  establish  it  ration- 
ally to  have  been,  constitute  the  rational  grounds  of 
divine  F^th  when  once  that  Revelation  has  been 
rationally  established,  i.  e.,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  proof 
adduced  both  affirmative  and  negative.  The  prostra- 
tion of  Reason  is  thus  a  rational  prostration  before 
dwine  Faith;  but  the  same  light  of  Reason  which  ad- 
mits of  divine  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Groodness,  not 
as  concluBions  of  experience,  but  as  the  Truth  revealed, 
and  dterefore  tmsted,  the  same  light  will  know  also 
how  to  deal  with  human  errors,  because  well-earned 
experience  has  taught  the  wonderfol  unaccountable 
bent  of  mankind  to  generalize  from  insufficient  grounds, 
L  e^  to  anticipate  the  Truth. 

These  ^'antdcipationfl"  constitute  what  in  ancient 
times  is  termed  Mythology,  and  even  in  Christianity  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  many  "anticipations"  bear 
a  mythic  form,  which  Season  ^one  can  dispel.  Thus 
we  shall  see  that  for  nearly  2,000  years  such  "  anticipa- 
tions "  have  been  predominant  in  the  Christian  commu- 
nity in  what  is  termed  Demonology  and  Sorcery,  the  true 
"  interpretation"  of  which  has  been  given  by  Reason. 
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But  then  it  may  be  said  "  the  light  that  led  astray  was 
light  from  Heaven,"  how  can  man  avoid  error? 
Reason,  we  answer,  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
error ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Reason's  first  prindple, 
bnt  one  of  experience,  that  "  anticsipation  "  is  the  road, 
and  the  only  road  to  "interpretation."  Therefore 
when  the  human  mind  anticipates  in  the  order  of  Be- 
ligioQS  tmth,  it  is  only  acting  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
order  of  natural  truth.  This  may  seem  to  be  referring 
to  the  analogy  of  mystery,  that  one  on  which  Bc^suet 
and  Butler  so  strenuously  insist,  bat  ve  repeat  our  aaser- 
tioQ,  that  we  conceive  the  analogy  in  another  light,  in  the 
light  of  that  certitude  which  Reason  casts  on  all  mattw 
of  thought.  This  certitude  is  evidently  a  relative  one, 
but  man  possesses  no  other,  for  divine  Faith  we  conceive 
as  the  rational  trust,  on  rational  gronnds,  in  Almighty 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness.  We  refer,  there- 
fore, to  the  Almighty,  when  Reason  fiuls.  And,  in- 
deed,  it  is  when  the  gloom  is  deeper,  that  the  star  of 
dwine  Faith  shines  brightest  In  the  order  of  Nature, 
Science  now  admits  the  inconceivable ;  Reason  is  then 
justified  in  admitting  the  same  in  the  order  of  re- 
ligions  truth ;  and,  moreover,  this  admission  becomes  an 
act  of  Reason,  when  rational  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fiict  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty.  The  certitude 
of  Reason  is  not  impaired  either  by  its  being  con- 
ditional, or  by  the  admission  of  the  inconcdvable  in  the 
order  of  Nature,  but  why  ?  because  experience  has  fully 
proved  it  to  be  the  case.  And,  in  a  like  manner,  when 
rational  proof  is  given  of  the  existence  of  something 
far  more  positive  than  the  inconceivable,  of  the  exist- 
ence as  fact  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty  as  Su- 
preme Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Goodness;  faith  or 
rationid  trost  in  that  Being,  revealed  as  the  Almighty, 
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becomes  dwiTie  Faiffiy  aod  serves  to  confirm  oar  un- 
ehaken  coofidence  ia  these  Almighty  attributes,  when 
KeasoD  seems  to  whisper,  but  all  this  is  Impotency, 
and  Error,  and  Evil. 

In  admitting  the  certitude  of  Eea&on  to  be  merely 
conditional  or  relative,  apd  that  in  the  order  of  Nature, 
things  exist  which  are  now  really  inconceivable,  but 
which  in  some  thousand  years  will  be  fully  admitted, 
we  are  only  saying  what  is  now  received  as  a  Truth. 
As  to  why  Man  should  only  be  able  to  proceed  on 
his  way  to  right  interpretation  by  firat  passing 
through  anticipation ;  or,  if  this  appears  too  meta- 
phorical, as  to  the  reason  why  man  must  beg^u  by 
guessing  and  then  verifying  his  guesses,  no  answer  can  be 
given,  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain ;  and  without 
having  recourse  to  analogy  of  uncertainty,  another 
analogy,  that  of  certitude,  of  rational  certitude,  may 
also  be  said  to  exist  in  l^e  order  of  reli^oos  truth. 
Man  then  also  first  guesses  and  then  verifies.  But  trust 
in  the  Almighty  is  grounded  on  the  very  nature  of  the 
communication.  Revelation,  and  on  the  rational  mean- 
ing of  the  attributes  revealed,  Power  and  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  Almighty.  Even  the  scepticism  of  Mr. 
Hume  did  not  allow  him  to  deny  human  certitude, 
however  narrow  might  be  the  compass  of  that  certi- 
tude, and  the  following  words  of  that  thinker  bear  so 
directly  on  the  point  at  issue  that  we  cannot  refrain 
firom  citing  them:  "Nor  can  there  remain  any  sos- 
picion  that  philosophical  sdence  is  uncertain  and 
chimerical ;  unless  we  should  entertain  such  a  scepti- 
cism as  is  entirely  subvendve  of  all  epecnlation,  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is 
endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these 
powers  are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  is  really 
distinct  to  the  immediate    perception  may  be  dis- 
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tingnished  by  reflection ;  and,  consequently,  that  there 
is  a  truth  and  falsehood  in  all  propositions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  truth  and  falsehood  which  lie  not  beyond 
the  compass  of  human  understanding.  There  are 
many  obvious  distinctions  of  this  kind,  such  as  thoee 
between  the  will  and  nnderstandiug,  the  imagination 
and  passions,  which  fall  within  the  comprehension  of 
every  human  creature;  and  the  finer  and  more  philo- 
sophical distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  certain,  though 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended."  (An  Inq.  Concern. 
the  Human  Underst.,  Sec.  1.) 

As  to  the  admission  of  the  inconceivable  in  the 
order  of  knowledge,  it  was  already  nuuntained  by  Mr. 
Locke,  as  well  in  natural  as  in  reli^oua  truths.  "  It  is 
visible,"  says  that  thinker,  (Extent  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge, B.  4,)  "that  all  planets  have  revolutioDS  about 
certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would  have  any  one 
expMn,  or  make  conceivable  by  the  bare  essence,  or 
natural  powers  depending  on  the  essence  of  matter  in 
general,  without  something  added  to  that  easenoe, 
which  we  cannot  conceive,  for  the  moving  of  matter  in 
a  crooked  line,  or  the  attraction  of  matter  by  matter 
is  all  Uiat  can  be  said  in  the  case.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any  distance, 
much  less  at  ^e  distance  of  millions  of  miles:  you 
cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  feel  or  move  iteelf,  or 
affect  an  immaterial  being  or  be  moved  by  it." 

In  pointingout  the  admission  by  Locke  of  the  incon- 
ceivable in  the  order  of  nature,  we  by  no  means  admit  his 
conclusions.  All  we  pretend  to  say,  all  uur  conclusiim 
is,  that  the  inconceivable  is  admitted  to  obtain  as  the 
inconceivable ;  but  as  to  drawing  other  consequences 
therefrom,  as  to  building  on  the  inconceivable,  we 
leave  that  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  a 
creation  of  the  human  imagination.    We  maintain. 
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and  we  believe  we  can  adduce  rational  proof  of  the 
fact,  that  the  notion,  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty 
is  a  &ct ;  in  that  &ct  attributes  are  revealed  in  which 
we  truBt;  that  Tmst  constitntee  Divine  F^th.  The 
belief  in  the  inconceivable  may  certainly  conduce  to 
ateengthen  thia  Trust  in  Crod,  when  once  rational  evi- 
dence has  been  given  of  the  fact  of  the  Revelalaon, 
but  we  do  not  condder  the  source  of  divine  faith  to  be 
that  belief.  It  has  berai  said,  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
what  we  term  human  certitude  is  in  itself  as  inconceiv- 
able aa  what  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  by  this  term 
** inconceivable"  it  be  meant  that  no  certitude  exists, it 
is  then  that  the  analogy  of  Bossuet  and  Butler  cornea  in 
lull  play,  althongh  it  appears  to  us  that  both  divines 
conceived  that  doctrine  to  bestow  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion somewhat  of  the  certamtt/f  and  not  of  the  im- 
eartainty^  which  exists  in  matters  of  Science. 

Lastly,  should  the  certitude  we  hold  to  exist  in 
Human  Knowledge  be  stigmatized  by  the  name  of 
Dc^matism  by  some,  or  of  Expediency  by  others,  it 
matters  not,  provided  no  misapprehension  prevail  re- 
Bpectang  the  natnre  of  the  connection  we  maintfdn  to 
exist  between  Reason  and  Religion,  and  to  consist  in 
the  rational  admisenon  on  good  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
the  Almighty  having  been  revealed  as  such,  i.  e^  as 
Supreme  Power,  and  "Wisdom,  and  Goodness.  These 
attributes  become  the  aim  of  human  Keason,  which 
indeed,  stagers  under  the  weight,  and  too  often  pro- 
ceeds like  one  bedimmed,  and  not  like  one  enlightened. 
But  the  fact  that  the  mysterious  source  of  Light,  oar 
Sun,  cannot  be  fixed  without  endangering  the  sight  of 
the  gazer,  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  appropriate  simile 
of  what  happens  to  Reason.  That  amongst  the  "  anti- 
dpations"  of  the  mind,  some  may  be  of  a  peculiar 
natoie,  rising  nearer  to  the  great  source  of  divine 
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Faith,  the  Almighty,  may  be  admitted  on  ratioDsl 
grounds,  because  we  perceive  in  the  order  of  science 
intuitions  or  instinctive  thoughts,  which  sometimes 
reach  with  one  bound  to  the  highest  pitch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  which  afterwards  support  the  strictest  scru- 
tiny. Such  events  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence, 
aai  it  is  &Lr  more  usual  to  find  that  the  "  antidpations  " 
of  the  human  mind,  with  respect  to  religions  truths, 
are  far  from  proving  to  be  real  "  interpretations." 

Trusting  that  this  exposition  of  our  Raticmalism 
wUl  prevent  all  misconceptioD,  we  shall  now  proceed, 
before  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Hume, 
to  mention,  summarily,  the  phUoeophical  doctrine  which 
saperseded  that  of  Descartes.  Leibnitz,  for  the  honor 
was  his,  may  be  termed  the  introducer  of  spiritualism 
in  Matter,  where  Pescartes  only  perceives  motion,  and 
where  he  admits  of  mathematical  proportion  alone. 
But  in  order  to  render  the  difference  more  striking,  the 
comparison  mnst  be  made  between  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  and  that  of  Descartes  pushed  to  its  utmost 
consequences,  as  it  was  done  by  Spinoza,  who  concludes 
by  representing  the  Deity  as  a  frozen  Unity,  which 
only  revolves  upon  itself  in  a  mode  which  renders  ab- 
solote  immobility  its  miun  attribute. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  sees  nothing  but  activ« 
forces  or  powers,  distinct  and  independent.  These  he 
termed  Monads  or  Unities,  and  conceived  them  as  ex- 
isting in  innnmerable  myriads  in  the  universe ;  but  as 
it  would  be  easier  to  say  what  they  were  not  than  what 
Leibnitz  meant  them  to  be,  we  must  give  that  great 
thinker's  own  words  on  that  matter :  "  The  monads," 
he  says,  "  are  the  last  elements  of  aU  substances,  but 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  material  atoms.  They  are 
neither  physical  nor  mathematical  points,  the  former 
being  only  separate  in  appearance,  and  the  latter  being 
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mere  modifioationa.  The  numads  now  are  metaphys- 
ical pointe,  are  nndiviaible  and  nncomponnded ;  they 
fill  the  whole  universe,  each  monad  remaining  neceaaar 
rily  independent  of,  and  distinct  from,  every  other 
monad,  and  depending  only  for  existence  on  God, 
who  is  therefore  the  only  self-eJogting  or  true  monad, 
L  e^  Unity" 

These  monads  Leibnitz  conceived  as  the  active 
force  of  each  individual  thing,  being  that  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  another :  he  deni»  th^  having  the 
propertiea  of  matter,  snch  as  eztenaon  or  weight,  bat 
they  poeseesed  a  kind  of  vital  perception,  producing 
impulsive  actioa  No  power  except  that  of  Grod,  he 
concaved  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  individnality 
of  a  monad ;  and,  amongst  the  innumerable  myriads  of 
monads  which  exist  in  the  aniverae  according  to  his 
theory,  there  were  not  two  to  be  found  exactly  similar. 
Each  monad  is  all-powerful  in  its  own  sphere  of  action, 
and  subject  only  to  God.  AH  things  in  Nature  are, 
according  to  Leibnitz,  an  aggr^;ate  of  Monads.  To 
this  Enler  answers,  that  it  cannot  be  if  they  are  nothing 
materia],  for  then  put  together  as  many  as  you  will, 
yon  could  never  constitute  any  thing  corporeal,  since  a 
hundred  noughts  can  never  form  a  unity.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Ijeibnitz  considered  all  that  happens  in  the  nni- 
verse  to  proceed  from  the  various  tranafonnations  of 
tlie  monads  or  unities,  and  as  arising  fit)m  a  peculiar, 
inherent  power,  imparted  by  God  at  the  Creation. 

Many  readers  may  confflder  it  a  very  naeleass  trouble 
to  enter  into  details  respecting  Monads  or  Unities,  in 
which  nobody  believes.  But  should  the  question  be 
put  whether  they  believed  in  Powers  or  Forces,  they 
Tould  undoubtedly  answer,  without  hesitation,  most 
eertfunly.  Therefore,  as  Forces,  Powers,  or  Monads,  are 
fhe  same  thing,  those  readers  wonld  be  surprised  to 
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learn  tliat  they  believe  in  Monads.  It  had,  perhaps, 
been  better  that  the  latter  name  had  been  preserved, 
because  it  wonld  then  have  been  evident  that  a  fallacy 
was  concealed  therein,  whilst  the  term  Power  or 
Force,  although  expreaave  of  an  individaal  property, 
bore  an  appearance  of  generality,  which  concealed  the 
individuality  of  the  meaning.  All  that  has  been  said 
of  powers  or  forces  is  applicable  to  Monads,  and  vio$ 
versd.  All  the  metaphyseal  ontology  -which  has  led 
men  so  much  astray,  is  to  be  found  contained  in  this 
doctrine.  It  does,  certainly,  appear  more  satis&etoiy 
to  the  mind  to  be  able  to  attribute  to  something,  that 
which  distingiuBhes  one  thing  from  another,  that 
which  is  the  active  agent  in  all  transformation  either  of 
things  ponderable  or  of  things  imponderable,  and  to 
this  bias  or  Ttatural  bent  of  the  Mind,  the  Leibmtaan 
doctrine  of  forces  or  monads  waa  very  attractive.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  express  by  a  name  a  quality  of  un- 
known natnre,  uid  another  to  consider  the  name  as 
any  thing  else  than  a  relative  notion  (nominal,  not  reaL) 
The  final  result  of  this  doctrine  was  Ontology,  or  a 
second  and  improved  edition  of  Realism,  in  which 
myriads  of  merely  nominal  existences,  and,  in  fact,  met* 
aphysical  as  the  Monads,  were  considered  as  real  ex* 
istences.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irrelevant  to  our  inquiry 
into  the  principles  of  Rationalism  or  Modem  Philo- 
sophy, to  enter  lully  into  an  investigation  of  Monad- 
ology,  which  was  compared  by  Leibnitz  himself  to  a 
revival  of  the  mtdechies  of  ancient  philosophy  and  of 
the  occnlt  forces  of  the  Schoolmen. 

The  seed  sown  by  Leibnitz  was  watered  by  Wol^ 
and  a  powerfnl  stem  grew  up  on  which  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  grafted — that  of 
self-conBcioDSDess  or  the  ^o  as  the  primary  element : 
this  became  a  tree,  whose  vigorous  boughs  now  cover 
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Enrope,  and  threaten  to  stifle  all  iindergToirth.  We 
allude  to  German  phjloaophy.  We  do  not  say  that 
metapliyEiical  "  anticipationB  "  did  not  ezist  before  Leib- 
nitz, but  only  that  through  ihia  doctrine  a  kind  of 
Mythology  was  created  in  Science,  where  it  too  ofben 
still  obtains.  A  doctrine  so  void  of  materialism ;  one 
of  which  immaterialism  is  indeed  the  very  essence, 
might  appear,  and  did  appear  at  first  sight,  as  one  con- 
ducing powerftilly  to  the  belief  of  man  in  God,  in  im- 
mortaUty,  and  in  the  clear  distinction  between  soul  and 
body.  Such  was  the  foliage,  but  the  fruits  of  the  tree 
were  of  a  different  kind.  The  fallacies  of  the  doctrine 
— ^fellades  easily  pointed  out — ^recoiled  on  the  more 
sacred  tenets  they  were  presumed  to  support,  and  the 
Deity,  classed  as  a  Monad,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
vortex  of  natural  Theology  as  a  mere  force  of  Natnre. 
And  all  this  from  what  Leibnitz  terms  an  imaginary 
thing! 

We  repeat,  that  it  is  with  monads,  as  with  forces, 
fitf  easier  to  say  what  they  are  not,  than  what  they  are. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  atoms "  of  Do- 
mocritus  and  Epicnms.  These  were  identical  and  ma- 
terial, althongh  utterly  impalpable.  Their  form  was 
the  cause  of  their  quality.  Now,  no  two  monads  are 
similar  or  alike.  The  atoms  were  considered  as  in- 
finitely divisible,  whilst  the  monads,  being  merely  met- 
aphysical, immaterial  points,  were  indivisible.  In 
themselves  atoms  are  nothing,  whilst  Monads  consti- 
tute all  the  activity  of  the  universe.  Each  monad  con- 
tfuns  also,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  it  all  that  takes  place 
in  the  universe,  barring  that  the  reflection  is  no  passive 
state,  but  is  a  real  activity.  Each  monad  thus  represents 
a  kind  of  Divinity,  (^panms  m  mw  genere  Dmia.') 

Here  a  natural  question  arises :  How  did  this  doe- 
trine  stand  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  Matter,  of  God, 
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and  of  l&e  Soul !  With  Leibnitz,  monads  composed  tlie 
whole  anirerse ;  every  cziBtiDg  thing  was  on  aggregate 
of  them ;  therefore,  there  could  exist  no  simple  sab- 
stance,  erery  thing  being  composed  of  Monads,  in  greater 
or  less  number,  forming  thus  a  complicated  machinery 
in  which  are  foond  wheels  ronning  within  wheels :  so 
that  what  appeared  as  Matter  or  Sabstance  was,  in 
reality,  an  accnmolation  of  Monads,  which  alone  con- 
stitated  the  elements  thereof  Bid,  then,  Leibnita 
deny  the  existence  of  body  or  matter !  He  ctmceived 
it,  as  we  hare  just  mentioned,  because,  according  to  his 
view  of  things.  Space  was  a  mere  conception.  Bat 
among  these  monads  were  various  kinds,  according  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  of  these  simple  pow»«;  and 
more  especially  there  existed  two  classes,  l^e  indistinct 
(cotifua)  and  the  distinct  or  definite.  The  indistinct 
were  of  the  simplest  nature,  (monads  toutemte;')  theee 
are  compared  to  the  indistinct  thoughts  which  pass 
across  the  mind  in  slnmber.  These  constitute  the  in- 
organic world,  and  may  be  likened  to  what  is  termed 
Matter.  Monads  of  higher  rank  form  v^;etable  life," 
and  Sensation  and  Intelligence  exist  in  those  which 
represent  animated  being.  Thus  some  are,  as  it  were, 
asleep,  othei's  are  dreaming,  whilst  others  are  actively 
employed.  All  this  is  carried  on  ho/rmonioue^,  for  the 
unity  of  difference  is  harmony.  All  these  changes 
take  place  according  to  a  pre-established  scheme ;  they 
are  parallel  and  never  confused,  and  thus  when  the 
monads  which  constitute  the  body,  and  the  monad 
which  is  the  sonlf  come  to  act,  their  action  is  so  ordain- 
ed, that  they  correspond  as  do  two  docks  when  point- 
ing to  the  same  hour ;  each  is  impelled  by  a  distinct 
impulraon,  and  yet  the  same  thing  is  pointed  out. 

But  what  part  does  the  Supreme  Monad  perform  I 
That  of  attending  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  state 
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of  every  siiigle  monad,  of  which  myriads  of  myriads 
form  the  amyerBe.  This  Uonad  is  self-ezistent ;  it  is 
the  primary  aabetanoe ;  it  is  pore  action,  (aduapurus,) 
whilst  the  effort  {apptiMo)  belongs  to  the  monai^ 
But  evidently  the  monads  coold  do  without ;  and  so  it 
occorred  wiih  those  who  simply  termed  natural  Forces 
the  powers  of  natnre,  instead  of  Monads.  In  fact,  this 
system  was  no  less  than  that  of  Spinoza — ^bat  on  quite 
,oppo»te  grounds — a  perveredon  of  the  reli^ons  idea  dt 
the  Almighty. 

It  is  barely  doing  justice  to  Leibnitz  to  add  that  in 
his  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Theodicea,  or  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man,  and 
the  Origin  of  Good  and  Evil,"  his  views  are  fer  more 
worthy  of  a  reli^oos  mind.  Indeed,  the  views  of  Leib- 
nitz, which  are  tjie  same  as  those  of  Malebranche,  only 
covered  over  with  a  philosophical  varnish— these  views 
M%  generally  adopted  even  at  the  present  day  by  those 
who  ^m  at  explaining  what  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
exphun.  Their  evil  effect  seems  to  ns  to  be  that  of 
causing  men  to  lose  sight  of  the  deep  sense  attached  to 
the  primary  Revelation,  that  which  told  Man  of  the 
Almighty. 

It  is  trost  in  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  that 
constitutes  divine  Faith,  and  not  trnst  in  any  rational 
explanation.  "When  Leibnitz  attempts  to  prove  that 
God  had  an  aim  in  creating  the  world,  and  that  that 
aim  was  His  glory,  or  when  he  maintains  that  the 
world  being  created  as  it  is,  therefore  it  is  the  best  of 
all  posnble  worlds,  it  is  certainly  as  to  that  deepest  of 
mysteries,  the  ori^  of  evU,  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  . 
the  difScolty  by  denying  that  evil  exists.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  in  complete  accordance  with  Christianity 
and  with  the  most  ample  experience  to  admit  that 
Evil  preTails  coi  Earth,  and  no  philosophical  maxim  of 
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optimism,  snch  as  "  all  is  for  the  best,"  is  of  such  prac- 
tical worth  as  trost  or  fwth  ia  the  Almighty,  when  His 
having  been  revealed  as  each  is  clearly  established  on 
proofii  of  which  rational  ^th  or  homan  judgment  is 
fblly  competent  This  is  no  blind  submission  of  Bear 
son  to  Faith ;  it  is  the  rational  belief  or  Faith  in  that 
great  event  termed  Revelation  of  the  Existence  of  Glod, 
rational  faitii  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  certitade 
acquired  that  that  eventful  circnmstance  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  human  race  is  a  matter  of  &ct.  Divine 
Ftuth  is  then  the  upshot,  the  highest  point  of  hnmau 
Reason,  which  goes  no  further,  which  does  not  ^m  at 
understanding  the  attributes  revealed  as  Supreme,  m 
Almighty,  but  demands  rational  evidence  of  the  &ct. 
Supreme  Power,  and  "Wisdom,  and  Goodness  are  thus 
admitted  by  Reason,  by  rational  judgment  on  rational 
evidence  of  the  fiwt  of  their  having  been  revealed.  It 
is  then  in  submission  to  this  eventful  fact  that  human 
reason  admits  of  Power,  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Good- 
ness very  different  from  the  mere  rational  finite  notions 
that  man  possesses  of  snch  attributes.  Divine  Faith  thus 
becomes  rational  insomuch  as  Reason  has  admitted  the 
grounds  thereof,  and  because  in  this  world  Reason  is 
the  means  accorded  to  man  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
of  the  Almighty,  and  thus  the  link  between  human 
reason  and  the  Almighty  is  trust  in  Him  as  the  Al- 
mighty, as  a  being  perfectly  incomprehensible,  but  in 
whose  attributes  Reason  trusts  because  they  are  not 
the  result  of  human  judgment,  but  a  result  acquired 
in  another  manner. 

The  evidence  of  Reason,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
the  development  of  Intelligence,  proves,  in  our  view, 
that  the  attributes  revealed  are  indeed  above  hnnuu 
comprehension,  although  they  serve  as  an  unerring 
goide,  strengthened  as  Divine  Faith  has  been  by  sub- 
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eeqnent  Revelation.  Thus  the  great  eventfnl  fact  of 
Revelation  is  supported  by  Reason,  because  hnman 
intelligence  really  finds  good  motives  for  perceiving 
something  superior  when,  diving  into  the  nature  of 
things,  wonders  are  heaped  on  wonders;  bat  if  the 
direction  be  reversed,  if  the  notion  of  the  Almighty 
be  merely  the  result  of  the  mind's  perceiving  Cause 
and  Wect,  purpose  and  design,  then  it  is  no  more  di- 
vine Ftuth:  it  is  rational  faith  in  a  Being  created 
by  human  fancy,  and  to  snch  a  divinity  we  refuse  to 
bend  the  knee. 

Optimism  and  Divine  Faith,  or  Trust  in  the  Al- 
mighty revealed  as  such,  stand  therefore  in  direct  op- 
position. The  first  denies  the  existence  of  Evil,  of 
moral  evil ;  the  other  admits  the  fiaet,  but  refers  to  the 
Almighty,  in  whom  Reason  trusts,  for  He  was  revealed, 
sod  that  revelation  told  of  the  Almighty.  Let  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Almighty  dwindle  to  a  mere  psycho- 
logical or  mental  intoitive  &ct,  it  coold  not  require  a 
&ith  superior  to  its  source,  and  even  that  diminutive 
&ith  would  be  a  lie,  for  the  mental  or  psychological 
fiwt  would  be  surreptitiously  admitted,  no  such  instinct- 
ive belief  existing.  And,  again,  let  the  Existence  of 
the  Almighty  be  considered  as  the  resnlt  of  hnman 
judgment,  of  human  philosophy,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  that  opinion  is  so  enormous  as 
to  render  quite  irrational  a  notion  which  cliums  pre- 
cedence before  all  other  consequences  of  human  judg- 
ment. Men  calling  themselves  philosophers  tell  us 
that  the  unity  of  God  was  never  taught  before  Egypt 
existed;  that  Monotheism  only  appeared  about  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  when  the  most  positive 
proof  can  be  addnced  that  Monotheism  is  coeval  with 
all  that  we  know  of  the  first  steps  of  man  on  earth,  <md 
that  quite  independent,  of  &ie  Scriptures,  for  we  do  not 
aim  at  "proving  Scripture  hy  Holy  Writ.^ 

Vol.  X.—9 
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Oqt  insiBtance  apon  the  distiDctioa  between  the 
Scheme  of  Optunism,  aod  the  view  we  have  taken  cf 
Divine  Faith,  will  not  appear,  we  think,  too  redundant, 
when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  the  whole  bent  of  Pope's 
well-known  "  I^ay  on  Man  "  coneists  in  proving  two 
facta  perfectly  at  variance ;  the  one,  that 

"  'Tib  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole ;" 

and  thathnman  knowledge  being  "limited  to  time  and 
space,**  man  cannot  form  an  adequate  judgment :  the 
other,  that  therefore  absolute  submission  is  dne  to  Prov- 
idence, both  as  to  our  present  and  future  state; 

"  And  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's  spite, 
One  truth  la  clear,  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

This,  the  Optimism  of  Leibnitz,  grounded  on  his 
great  phUosophical  principle  of  "  sufficient  Reason," 
which  admits  that  if  man  could  see  into  the  na- 
ture of  things,  he  would  then  perceive  sufficient  reasoa 
for  their  being  as  they  are, — this  optimism  has  acquired 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men  on  account  of  its  philo- 
sophical varnish,  which  dazzles  at  first  glance.  It  re- 
quired, indeed,  the  rude  and  unmerciful  lash  of  Vol- 
taire to  call  forth  the  real  expression  with  which  thia 
poetical  effusion  of  Leibnitz  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, that  of  ridicule.  Still,  in  rational  Theology, 
(or  natural,)  which  conceives  God  as  a  mere  psycho- 
lo^cal  fiict,  either  d  priori  or  d  posteriori,  i.  e.,  either  as 
instinct,  or  else  as  the  result  of  human  judgment, — in 
both  cases  the  scheme  of  Optimism  may  hold  rank ; 
but  we  remind  those  whose  trust  is  therein,  that  the 
ridicule  which  it  involves  is  atoned  for  by  no  superior 
principle.  Now,  when  the  Existence  of  morei  EvU  is 
admitted,  and  Reason  exclaims,  "  This  is  absurd,  bow 
can  we  believe  in  Supreme  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness,  and  yet  admit  that  Evil  exists  ? "    A  ready 
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and  snfficient  anawer  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  Al- 
mighty having  been  revealed  as  the  Almighty,  and 
His  attributes,  revealed  aa  alwolately  soperior,  then  be- 
oome  the  stay  of  Reason.  The  Leibnitzian  Optimism, 
which  is  linked  with  his  principles  of  "  pre-established 
harmony  "  and  "  sufficient  reason,"  has,  moreover,  as  it 
has  been  already  remarked,  an  obvious  tendency  to 
subvert  all  moral  agency  and  responsibility,  and  to  ob- 
literate all  diBtonclaona  between  vice  and  virtue.  The 
Christian,  trusting  in  Giod  as  the  Almighty  revealed 
as  such,  and  seeing  Him  in  Christ,  can  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  Evil,  and  yet  repose  Fiuth  in  Him  who  made 
Himself  known  as  superior  to  human  reason ;  bat  both 
the  mere  rational  Deist,  and  also  the  rational  Atheist, 
must  be  embarrassed  with  the  scheme  of  Optimism  as 
a  rational  conception.  It  must  be  rejected  by  the  first 
as  Fatahsm,  and  by  the  second  as  hypothesis. 

Keference  must  be  made  to  this  d  priori  principle 
of  Leibnitz  of  "  sufficient  reason,"  (principiwm  raiiania 
euffidentes^  in  order  to  account  for  the  assertion  of  that 
phUosopher,  "  that,  at  least  in  the  order  of  nature,  one 
had  the  right  of  denying  what  is  abs<^uidy  unintelli- 
gible and  inexplicable,"  because  the  limited  actual 
knowledge  of  man  cannot  set  any  limits  to  what  hnman 
nature  may  be  brought  to  conceive.  Bat  this  impor 
tant  point  will  be  more  fully  elucidated  when  speak- 
ing of  the  faith  due  to  miracles.  Amongst  other  d. 
priori  principles  of  Leibnitz,  is  "  the  law  of  continaity,'' 
by  which  is  expressed  that  unbroken  order  which  is 
admitted  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
so  that  no  change  takes  place  suddenly,  but  all  is  ac 
complished  by  i/nfinUely  smaU  degrees.  This  principle 
Leibnitz  m^ntains  to  be  an  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  nature,  no  less  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  mind 
than  to  those  of  matter.     Having  thoa  laid  down 
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wliat  he  deems  an  mdispatable  fouodatioD,  Leibnitz 
starts  j^m  tbence  to  maintain  that  there  cannot  be  in 
an  intelligent  being  an  entire,  and  still  less,  a  sndden 
cessation  of  thought — that  death,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
snccession  of  changes  of  condition — and  that  there  ex- 
ists a  perfect  gradation  throughont  the  nniverse;  so 
the  ianamerable  classes  and  order  of  beings  form  an  on- 
brok^i  chain,  a  contiunoos  scale  of  existences,  descend- 
ing from  the  Deity  to  the  lowest  species  of  unorganized 
matter.  All  these  existences  are  the  powers,  the  forces, 
the  "  Monads,"  the  active  in  various  degrees,  the  slum- 
bering, and  the  sleeping.  Applying  the  same  princi- 
ple to  the  history  of  human  intelligence  and  all  pro- 
gress of  science,  Ijeibnitz  asserts  that  the  h\mian  mind 
advances,  and  has  ever  advanced — ^not^r  salt'um,  not 
by  sudden  bounds,  bat  by  innnmerable  infimtesimdl 
steps — towards  perfection  in  knowledge,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  to  advance  tUl  it  attain  the  highest  elevation 
of  which  created  intelligence  is  capable.  This  theory 
he  sustains  also  by  another  metaphysical  d  priori 
maxim,  which  maintains  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  that  any  body  or  substance,  wheth^ 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  whether  sleeping,  slambering,  or 
acting  monads,  should  be  at  the  same  indivisible  instant 
in  two  different  states — that  of  motion,  and  that  of  rest 
These  vieira  of  Leibnitz  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
the  reader  comes  to  enter  into  the  rather  dry  and  in- 
tricate study  of  German  philosophy.  However,  U»e  in- 
nate principles  which  he  admits  are,  that  of  contradic- 
tion (^principium  contradictionis)  and  that  of  sufSdent 
reason.  The  first  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  prin- 
dple  of  Descartes — ^tbat  of  self-consciouHneas  or  Self 
made  known  by  negation,  to  use  the  more  modem 
term  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  in  which  Self  and  not- 
Self^  or  affirmation  and  negation,  stand  thus  as  eqnivar 
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lent:  8elf=not8elf;  oragain,Intelligence=Matter;or, 
with  Schelling,  Object=Snbject ;  or,  with  Rchte,  Sub- 
ject =  Object 

6nt  it  ia  the  denial  of  Evil  that  particularly  char- 
acterizes the  .theological  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  very  many  able  divines,  as  a  means 
<^  vindicating,  as  the  term  goes,  the  ways  of  God,  as 
obviating  aU  objections  against  His  Goodness.  £vil  is 
considered  by  Leibnitz  either  as  metaphysical,  or  as 
physical,  or  as  moral.  Metaphysical  evil,  snch  aa  the 
finite  and  imperfect  state  of  things,  he  deems  neoesaa/ry, 
because  it  ia  inseparable  irom  all  finite  state,  and  con- 
stitates  the  very  nature  of  the  conditional  This  evil 
Uea,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  not  to  be 
congttdered  as  from  God  directly.  Physical  Evil,  such 
as  Pain,  and  Sorrow,  and  Sickness,  &c.,  he  admits 
sometimes  to  be  direct  or  immediate  from  God,  but 
^ther  as  a  means  of  improvement  or  as  punishment. 
But  moral  Evil,  he  maintains  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity — that  of 
Goodness,  and  therefore  oiHj  permitted,  bnt  m>twUled. 
This  he  explains  in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  he  says, 
EvU  is  permitted  because  it  is  a  condition  of  virtne, 
since  without  Evil,  no  Freedom,  and  without  Free  Will, 
no  Virtne.  At  other  times,  he  considers  mond  Evil, 
in  a  metaphyEocal  light,  as  a  something  similar  to  cold, 
which  is  nothing  real,  bat  merely  an  absence,  a  negation 
of  heat,  and  as  having  indeed  a  use — ^that  of  heighten- 
ing the  beauty  of  virtne,  as  shade  enhances  the  radi- 
ancy of  light.  Leibnitz  again  distiagaishes,  in  evil 
actions,  that  which  he  terms  the  Power  or  material 
impotse  which  is  from  God,  from  the  fi>rmal  act 
which  is  from  man,  and  which  alone  constitutes  the 
Sin,  and  which  is  a  consequence  of  man's  sdf-predesti- 
nation.    Bat  such  is  the  pre-established  harmony  of 
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things,  that  it  is  never  disturbed,  says  Leibnitz,  by  EvU 
in  any  case  whateoever. 

liiese  general  principles,  and,  more  especially,  those 
of  "  sufficient  reason  "  and  the  "  law  of  continnity,"  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  those  which  Bishop  Botlei:  had  in  view 
in  his  admirable  delineation  of  the  connection  of  things 
in  the  universe,  judged  of,  either  from  "  the  reason  of 
the  thmg^^  or  from  "  the  analogy  of  nature."  We  should 
deem  ourselves  wanting  in  our  duty  did  we  not  cite 
the  following  passages  of  Butler  bearing  upon  this  int 
portant  point,  begging,  at  the  same  time,  our  reader  to 
attend  to  the  care  with  which  that  deep  thinker  avoids 
the  admitting  of  sach  a  connection  otherwise  than  as  an 
hypothetical  belief:  "The  world,  and  the  whole  natu- 
ral government  of  it,  appears  to  be  a  scheme,  system,  or 
constitution,  whose  parts  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
to  a  whole,  as  really  as  any  work  of  art,  or  as  any  par- 
ticular model  of  'a  civil  constitution  and  government. 
In  this  great  scheme  of  the  naturiJ  world,  individ- 
uals have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  individuals 
of  their  own  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we  find, 
variously  related  to  other  species  upon  this  earth.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  much  further  these  kinds  of  relations 
may  extend.  And,  as  there  is  not  any  action  or  natu- 
ral event  which  we  are  acquainted  with  so  single  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  have  a  respect  to  some  other 
actions  and  events ;  so  possibly  each  of  them,  when  it 
has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a  remote,  natural 
relation  to  other  actions  and  events,  much  beyond  the 
compass  of  this  present  world.  There  seems,  indeedy 
nothing  from  whence  we  cam,  so  much  as  make  a  con- 
jecimre,  whdher  aU  creatures,  actions^  and  events^ 
throiLghovA  the  whole  of  nature,  have  relations  to  each 
other.  But  as  it  is  obvious  that  all  events  have  future 
unknown  oonsequences ;  so,  if  we  trace  any,  as  &r  as 
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we  can  go,  into  what  is  connected  with  it,  we  shall  find 
that  if  snch  events  were  not  connected  with  aomewhat 
farther  in  nature  unknown  to  ns,  somewhat  both  past 
and  present,  such  event  could  not  posEiibly  have  been 
at  all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one 
thing  whatever ;  of  all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary 
adjuncts ;  those  adjuncts,  I  mean,  without  which  it  could 
not  have  been.  By  this  most  astonishing  connection, 
tJieee  reciprocal  correspondences  and  mutual  relations, 
every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature  is  act^ 
nally  brought  about.  And  things,  seemingly  the  most 
insignificant  imaginable,  are  perpetually  observed  to  be 
the  necessary  conditions  to  other  things  of  the  great- 
est importance ;  ro  that  any  one  thing  whatever  may, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  necessary  con" 
dition  to  any  other.  The  natm'al  world,  then,  and  nat- 
ural government  of  it,  being  such  an  incomprehensible 
scheme,  so  incomprehensible,  that  a  man  must  really, 
in  the  literal  sense,  know  nothing  at  all  who  is  not 
sensible  of  his  ignorance  in  it ;  this  immediately  sng- 
geets,  and  strongly  shows  the  credibility  that  the 
mraal  world  ^d  government  of  it  may  be  so  too." 
(Butler^s  Analogy.    Ch.  vii.) 

It  is,  we  think,  to  general  principles  of  the  nature 
of  the  d  priori  principles  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  great 
thinker,  whose  words  we  have  cited,  alludes ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  considering  the  general  adop- 
tion in  his  days  of  the  theological  views  of  Leibnitz  in 
the  Protestant  world  at  least, — it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, we  say,  to  find  Bntler  merely  proposing  these  views 
in  the  light  of  hypotheses,  from  which  indeed  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
moral  government  of  Grod,  as  a  scheme  incomprehensi- 
ble, but  which  philosophical  maxims  are  only  admitted 
hypotheticallv.    In  this  point,  we  may  remark  by  the 
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way,  conBiste,  we  believe,  the  great  sta^ngth  of  Bicdiop 
Butler.  He  takes  the  hypothesis  as  an  hypothesis, 
Baying;  admitting  things  to  stand  as  yoa  represent 
them,  they  are  by  no  loeans  inconsistent  with  religioos 
troth,  llierefore,  Bntler  is  never  quoted  as  Paley  is 
by  the  adherents  of  natural  Theology.  Bntler  says,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  you  believe  steadfastly  in 
matters  qoite  incomprehensible ;  there  then  eziata  aa 
analogy  betfreen  natnral  troth  and  religions  tmih, 
placing  ourselves  in  the  very  same  position.  But  Fa- 
ley  fell,  we  believe,  in  the  snare  concealed,  either  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  by  philosophy.  Deeming 
the  argument  of  demonstrating  &om  Cause  and  £ffect, 
firom  design  and  purpose,  as  unanswerable,  and,  what  is 
worse,  as  the  elementary  process  in  the  hnman  mind, 
whilst  it  constitates  in  reality  a  secondary  one  in  rela- 
tion to  God,  whose  existence,  made  known  in  a  pecu- 
liar way,  is  proved,  bnt  not  8u^;e8ted,  by  the  evidence 
of  purpose  and  design,  Paley  unwillingly  lent  a  hand 
to  the  modern  scheme  of  considering  the  Almighty  m 
a  rational  consequence  of  the  human  judgment.  We 
do  not  gainsay  the  value  of  the  argument  from  deidga 
and  purpose ;  we  merely  remind  the  reader  that  it  is 
considered  by  us  as  a  secondary  one. 

We  have  now  advanced  a  first  and  full  step  towards 
the  exposition  of  modem  Bationalism,  and  so  firmly 
connected  are  the  links  of  human  Thought,  that  we  may 
to  many  appear  guilty  of  having  confined  to  Descartes, 
BacoD,  Hobbes,  and  Leibnitz,  remarks  which  oaght  to 
have  embraced  a  far  wider  horizon.  We  own  onrselves 
liable  to  the  objection,  observing,  hbwever,  that  we 
merely  adduce  what  we  deem  indispensable,  because, 
in  fact,  the  argnment  upon  which  modem  unbelief  in 
God  reposes  is  of  qnite  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.    The  stm^le  is  now  of  a  far 
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more  definite  character.  Modern  philosophy  strikee 
Bt  once  at  the  haaa  of  Cbristiaiiity  and  of  Beligion,  or 
connection  between  God  and  Han,  in  aaaerting,  as  an 
historioal  fiict,  that  the  very  notion  of  the  Unity  of 
Gk>d,  that  Monotheism  did  not  exist  a  thousand  or  two 
thonsand  years  before  Chnst.  In  point  of  Chronology 
we  here  admit  of  great  latitude ;  bat  the  main  doctrine 
aoBcrto  that,  in  the  history  of  the  hnman  race,  this  no- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  of  the  Snpreme  Bdng,  is  de- 
cidedly Bnbeeqnent  to  the  existence  of  ancient  Egypt, 
from  whence  it  was  ingrafted  by  phUosophers  and  law- 
giyera  in  various  parts  of  Asia.  Amongst  the  many  very 
able  works  which  maintain  this  doctrine,  and  which 
have  attempted  to  bestow  upon  it  a  character  of  po^- 
tive  truth,  we  shall  dte  that  of  Professor  Both,  and, 
indeed^  the  great  philosophical  work  of  M.  Augnste 
Oomte.  Therefore,  oar  sommary  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  must  needs  be  abbreviated, 
and  merely  confined  to  the  indispensable  points  with- 
out the  illustration  of  which  we  could  not  proceed, 
ncv  even  attempt  to  delineate  a  broad  sketch  of  the 
important  doctrines  of  Locke,  Hmne,  Reid,  and  others, 
before  giving  the  less  known  tenets  of  German 
philosophy,  curtailed  and  reduced  to  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  HegeL  Although  it  may  seem  un- 
important, if  not  irrelevant,  to  state  the  opinions  of 
times  long  passed  by,  when  the  actual  circumstances  are 
different,  yet  we  hold  that  modem  BationaHsm  is  one, 
and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  make  ourselves  fully  nn- 
derstood  without  scanning  lightly  the  whole  surface  of 
philosophy  snee  Descartes,  or  even  without  referring 
briefly  to  tenets  of  the  highest  antiquity. 

The  sources  of  modern  Science  are  evidently  to  be 
traced  to  Bacon,  to  Descartes,  to  Hobbes,  to  Leibnitz. 
Without  the  dear  knowledge  of  the  important  ad- 
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ditione  made  by  Descartes  to  the  study  of  the  human 
Thonght,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the  most  sum- 
mary Bhetch  of  Germau  philosophy.  The  Baconiui 
method,  whatever  its  source,  and  whatever  its  faulte, 
constitutes,  with  the  progress  inherent  to  the  method, 
the  basis  of  aU  science,  the  hope  of  all  future  genera- 
tiona.  Social  philosophy  finds  in  Hobbes  its  great 
modem  expounder,  who  cannot  be  denied  by  his  suo- 
cessore.  And  Leibnitz,  whose  poetical  genios  spiritual- 
ized Matter,  would,  although  apparently  forgotten, 
recognize  his  own  ideas  amongst  the  greater  number 
of  modem  productions.  But  our  first  step  would  not 
be  firmly  supported  without  entering  briefly  into  some 
detwls  respecting  the  views  of  these  great  thinkers,  as 
to  the  valne  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

In  pointing  to  these  eminent  men,  as  to  the  sources 
from  whence  modem  science  is  derived,  we  again  re- 
peat a  former  observation,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  ^m 
thereby  at  drawing  any  fixed  boundary  between  the 
science  of  the  16th  century  and  that  of  the  17th.  If 
the  "law  of  continuity"  be  of  doubtful  application, 
when  applied  to  the  Univeree,  it  most  certainly  ob- 
tains in  all  subjects  of  human  Thought,  and  in  Thought 
itself.  And  as  in  mathematical  sciences  the  law  cf 
equality  does  not  involve  a  sinularity  which  precludes 
distinction  (Dugald  Stewart),  so  also  the  law  of  con- 
tiguity in  hnman  Thought  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  implying  a  want  of  individual  worth.  The 
concatenation  of  Knowledge  is  a  fiu!t  now  weU  estab- 
lished, and  the  addition  of  a  link  to  that  bright  chain 
can  only  be  admitted  on  the  condition  eine  gud  non^ 
of  strengthening  the  union,  and  that  of  forming  a  eon- 
tinuoufl  whole.  Therefore  when  in  reference  to  mathe- 
matical science,  as  to  hnman  knowledge  in  general,  we 
limit  to  fonr  great 'chie&  the  honor  of  having  unfurled 
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the  standard  of  modem  science,  we  are  hj  no  means  to 
be  deemed  unmindfol  of  their  great  predeceasors,  nor 
of  those  who  flocked  to  their  standard  or  followed  the 
path  newly  trodden.  The  names  of  Rc^r  Bacon,  of 
Gntenberg,  of  Fanstns,  of  Schae^r,  of  Strame,  or  of 
Lawrentins,  are  not  less  immortal  because  they  flourish- 
ed before  the  lYth  century.  And  when  at  that  event- 
fol  period,  the  fiame  of  edence  bursting  forth,  effectnally 
dissipated  the  dark  clond  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  stiU  hong  over  Emx)pe  in  spite  of  the  endeavors 
of  the  Reformation,  if  the  names  of  Descartes,  of  Lord 
Bacon,  of  Hobbes  and  of  Leibnitz,  deserve  to  be  sig- 
nalized, yet  they  by  no  means  throw  into  obscurity 
those  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Copemicns,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Huygena,  Isaac  Newton,  Boyle,  Torricelli,  Hook,  Ber- 
nonilli,  Pascal,  Cassini,  Wallis,  HaUey,  Flamsteed, 
Euler,  De  I'Hopital,  Boemer,  Roberval,  Barrow,  Brad- 
ley, etc^  etc,  etc  Evidently  Rationalism  existed  before 
Descartes,  and  Induction  was  not  invented  by  Lord 
Bacon.  Social  philosophy  had  found  deep  interpreters 
before  Hobbes,  and  entelechies  or  eesences  were  not 
first  introduced  in  philosophy  by  Leibnitz.  And  yet 
each  of  these  great  men  has  stamped  this  system  with 
a  most  characteristic  mark,  and  the  deviation  &om  the 
common  track  folly  entitles  them  to  the  highest  rank 
amongst  their  compeers. 

But  in  mathematical  science,  Descartes  and  Leib- 
nitz hold  rank  with  the  brightest  name  of  that  bright 
period.  The  flrst  instituted  in  algebra  an  improvement 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Flayfair,  forms  a  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  ^e  history  of  mathematics,  namely,  the 
application  of  the  algebraic  analysis  to  define  the 
nature  and  investigate  the  properties  of  carve  lines,  and 
oonseqttently  to  represent  the  notion  of  variable  quan- 
tity.   His  notation  of  tdgebraic  quantities,  by  means 
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of  exponents  is  more  correct,  and  the  development 
'  more  complete  tlian  those  of  Yieta,  respecting  the  relft- 
tion  between  geometry  and  algebra.  Hie  services  in 
geometry  were  most  yalnable,  having  discovered  the 
means  of  determining  the  relations  and  proportions  of 
different  species  of  curve  lines,  by  drawing  tangentc^ 
and  perpendiculars  to  geometrical  curves,  and  by 
describing  accurately  their  coarse  of  inflection  in  any 
pven  case.  In  diort,  if  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
"Analysis  of  Infinites,"  that  glory  of  modem  Sdenoet 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  tlmt  Descartes  took  a  most  im- 
portant part  by  his  abstrnse  mathematical  investiga- 
tions in  preparing  the  way  for  fntnre  mathematidans. 
These  discoveries  were  made  in  early  youth,  and 
abandoned.  Descartes,  indeed,  expressly  tells  us  in 
the  work  which,  embodying  his  boyish  researches, 
determines  the  grand  era  in  the  progress  of  the  modem 
anal^is,  that  he  had  completely  forgotten  for  seven- 
teen years  even  the  elementary  operations  of  arith- 
metic, and  he  was  42  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  pub- 
lication. The  youthful  talent  of  Descartes  for  mathe- 
matics may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  1832,  Fomier 
practically  demonstrated  how  a  great  principle  of 
Descartes,  previously  unappreciated,  affords  the  beat 
and  most  rapid  method  for  the  analy»s  of  nnmeiical 
equations.  Nor  was  Leibnitz  less  remarkable  for 
mathematical  attainments,  of  the  real  value  of  which  an 
adequate  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  considered  by  many  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  m- 
jmUmmal  analysiey  and  that  I^fessor  Playfair,  having 
carefully  investigated  all  the  controversy,  has  been  led 
to  admit  an  independent,  though  similar,  and  almost 
simultaneous  discoveiy  by  Leibnitz  of  the  principle  of 
the  fluxionary  calcnlns,  so  admirably  adapted  to  all 
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physical  invesligation  in  wliich  the  ntmoet  preoisioD  is 


Hobbes  is  less  known  as  a  mathemalioian,  and  yet 
bis  whole  philosophical  system  is  based  on  geometry^ 
or  on  hody  in  which  motion  produces  lines,  snrfacee,  and 
volnmea  Bat  Hobbes  maintains,  as  does  the  modem 
school  of  posilive  j^osophy,  that  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical  sdence,  as  presented  from  the 
time  of  Eudid  down  to  WaUis,  are  decidedly  falladons, 
and  that  this  science  is  easentiaUy  objective,  and  not 
snbjectiTe.  Mathematics,  with  all  these  three  eminent 
thinkers,  constitnted,  as  it  were,  the  baaJs  of  their  sys- 
tems, althongh  in  a  different  light;  Descartes  con- 
ndering  with  Plato  the  idea  of  qoantity  and  confignra- 
toon  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  spiritnality,  whilst  Hobbes* 
with  Aristotle,  deemed  figure  and  number  to  be  merely 
conversant  of  physical  knowledge,  or  at  least  as  draw- 
ing their  source  from  thence  alone.  The  views  of  Leib- 
nitz are  not  so  clearly  defined.  As  he  denies  extension, 
and  only  admits  of  metaphysical  points  in  varioos 
states,  he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  adopt  a  physocal 
source  for  notions  of  figure  and  quantity,  and  yet  as  he 
oontinually  speaks  of  extension,  as  he  admits  of  body, 
tlie  movements  of  which  harmonize  completely  with 
those  of  the  spirit,  it  cannot  be  said  bo  poedtively  that 
he  deemed  mathematacs  to  be  a  mere  subjective  science. 
Space  Leibnitz  considers  as  an  ordo  coecdatendi,  and 
Dnration  or  Hme  as  an  ordo  existendi  sed  non  smvtd^ 
definitions  to  which  we  shall  revert  at  a  later  period. 
However,  if  we  adopt  as  his  opinion  the  system  of 
Monads,  it  is  evident  that  Mathematics  as  well  as  all 
Physics  are  merely  metaphyseal  or  subjective  ideas. 
All  object  indeed  disappears,  and  space  itself^  being 
merely  an  ima^ary  ci^tion  of  the  mind,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  any  real  configuration.    In  short,  the  law  of 
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pre-eBtablifihed  harmony,  admittmg  mind  and  body  as 
distinct,  onites  in  unity  the  apparent  duality ;  -whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Monads  or  Units,  created  not  in 
Time  but  in  Eternity,  invested  with  mntnal  reciprocal 
dependence  harmoniously  combined  with  their  inde- 
pendence of  every  thing  except  God, — ^the  Monads,  being 
ideal  matter  or  body,  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  for 
nothing  is  extended.  Is  it  not  clearly  evident  that  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  physical  system  of  the  world 
proves  as  worthless  in  the  hands  of  Leibnitz  as  does  his 
solntion  of  the  moral  difSculties  ?  He  denies,  it  is  true, 
having  recourse  to  divine  power  in  every  act,  because 
he  admits  that  every  force,  power,  essence  or  monad 
possesses  spontaneous  activity  given  by  the  Creator- 
activity  which  may  be  hemmed  in  by  the  activity  of 
other  powers  in  nature,  but  which  still  preserves  its 
original  elasticity,  that  shows  itself  spontaneoosly 
whenever  the  surrounding  pressure  or  activity  is  less 
preponderating.  This  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
monad  or  natural  power  is  indeed  described  by  Leib- 
nitz as  being  of  a  nature  quite  inexpressible,  and  as 
being  susceptible  of  a  varied  action  at  the  same  moment, 
a  circumstance  which  he  instances  by  pointing  out  the 
state  of  a  circular  body  in  motion,  in  which  ihe  move- 
ment of  the  centre  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  cir- 
camfereuce.  Still,  as  all  relative  action  between  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  very  activity  of  these 
powers,  however  spontaneous  and  varied,  were  con- 
ceived by  Leibnitz  as  being  carried  on  harmoniously 
and  mathematically,  i.  e.,  according  to  strict  and  al^olute 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Almighty,  this  appears  to  us 
as  clearly  admitting  mathematical  troth  neither  as  sub- 
jective, nor  as  objective,  but  as  divirte.  Thus  Leibnitz, 
although  the  very  antipode  of  Spinoza,  the  frozen  unity 
of  whom  he  replaces  with  myriads  of  myriads  of  forces, 
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or  powers,  or  noitiea  (Monads),  yet  agrees  with  him  in 
considering  the  mathematical  method  as  the  only  ade- 
quate Twtion.  (See  Leibnitz,  Meditatio  de  Cc^mtione 
Veritate  et  Ideis.  Act  ernd.  Lipe.  1684.)  That  Leib- 
nitz really  conceived  mathematical  truth  to  be  con* 
centrated  in  the  Divine  Mind  may,  we  thinfc,  be  still 
more  evidently  inferred  from  the  naming  of  Grod  the 
"Eternal  Geometrician,"  by  whom  alone  is  possible  the 
solntion  of  this  problem,  "  The  state  of  a  single  monad 
being  given,  to  determine  its  past,  present,  and  future 
state  thronghoat  the  universe." 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  justifiable  than  to 
refer  truths  of  such  ceitainty  to  the  Divine  ItGnd, 
Leibmte,  we  think,  has  thrown  much  uncertainty  on 
what  he  terms  mathematical  truths,  by  continually  re- 
minding his  reader  of  the  finite  or  conditional  charac- 
ter of  these  truths,  even  when  he  refers  to  them  as  to 
a  fixed  standard.  From  thence,  we  conceive,  proceeds 
the  discrepancy  which  appears  in  mainUdning  that 
"  Ic^c  is  as  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  geometry 
is,"  (De  I'Eutendement  humain,  liv.  iv.  §  9 ;)  and  in  re- 
proaching Descartes  "  with  having  made  a  vain  attempt 
at  certitude  by  presenting  his  metaphysical  meditations 
under  a  mathematical  form,"  this  Leibnitz  considers  as 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  Cartesianism :  but  why  % 
Because  Descartes,  considering  Extension  as  the  essence 
(rf  matter,  and  therefore  the  very  subject  matter  of 
geometry,  attempts  to  clothe  Mind,  or  Spirit,  or  Meta- 
physics, in  a  garb  which  Spirit  cannot  wear,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Descartes  himself,  nothing  applicable  to  Exten- 
sion can  be  applied  to  Spirit.  In  fact,  the  discrepancy 
is  only  apparent,  for  when  Leibnitz  considers  logic  as 
having  the  same  certitude  as  mathematics  or  as  geome- 
try, he  reasons  according  to  his  own  assumption  of  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  both,  whilst  Descartes,  admit- 
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tmg  the  existence  of  matter  gifted  with  certain  proper- 
ties  resumed  in  eitension,  denies  the  application  to 
Spirit  of  the  laws  of  extension."  (See  Leibnitz.  Sur  la 
notion  de  substance  Ac.)  When  Leibnitz,  referring  the 
criterion  of  certitude  to  the  deamess  and  distinctness 
of  the  idea,  compares  such  distinct  notions  with  those 
of  the  most  perfect  mathematician  respecting  the  an- 
gles of  a  triangle,  he  £nds  means  of  darkening  the 
comparison,  by  hinting  at  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
mathematics,  saying,  "The  having  in  the  imagination 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  does  not  confer  for  all  that  a 
clear  idea.  Imag^ation  cannot  fiimish  ns  with  an 
image  conmion  to  acnte  angular  and  obtuse  angolar 
xriangles,  although  the  notion  of  a  triangle  is  commcMi 
to  both ;  therefore,  the  notion  or  idea  does  not  conrart 
of  the  images,  and  it  is  not  Bo  easy  as  one  might  sup- 
pose to  understand  completely  (Afond)  the  angles  of 
a  triangle."  How  far  the  admission  of  a  mere  ideal 
existence  in  the  notions  of  geometry  contributes  to 
their  certitude  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  for  if  the  no- 
tion neither  proceeds  from  matter  as  configurated, 
nor  is  understood  by  the  mind  herself,  but  requires  to 
be  shifted  off  to  the  Divine  Geometrician,  the  certitude 
of  Leibnitz  would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  Spinoza  or 
of  Mftlebranche.  The  notion  of  figure  and  quantity  as 
rational  deductions,  grounded  upon  inductions  of  a  pe- 
coliar  nature,  (relative  to  Time  and  Space,)  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  possible  issue  to  the  labyrinth. 

However  prolix  this  investigation  of  the  opinions 
of  these  great  thinkers  respecting  the  nature  of  math- 
ematics may  appetu*,  yet  the  subject  is  too  important 
to  be  hastily  dealt  with.  With  the  notion  of  Duration 
and  Quantity  is  involved  that  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Ab- 
solute, terms  which  we  shall  find  constantly  used  by 
the  modem  schools  of  German  Philosophy.    Time  and 
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space  Leibnitz  considers  to  be  eternal  troths  containing 
Uie  possible  and  the  existing ;  bnt  the  Injimte  is  con- 
tained in  the  AhaottUe,  which  is  a  notion  anterior  to  all 
composition,  and  not  formed  by  the  addition  of  parts. 
Thus  he  denies  that  the  nations  of  the  fitwte  and  of 
ih»  incite  are  only  mental  modiflcalioas  of  space  and 
doratioD ;  for  the  mjimte  is  the  abeolate  without  any 
modification  whatsoever,  and  th&JmUe  exists  when  the 
Absolute  or  Infinite  becomes  modified.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  the  Absolute  or  the  Infinite  is  not,  says 
Leibnitz,  the  mere  saperpoBition  or  addition  of  quantity 
upon  quantity,  and  why  ?  Because  the  same  reason  ex- 
isting always  that  of  adding,  we  perceive  that  we  might 
go  on  so  for  ever,  therefore  the  consideration  of  the 
Infinite  proceeds  from  the  very  impossibility  of  sup- 
posing an  end.  This  he  owns,  however,  to  be  rather 
the  Indejimte  than  the  Injimte.  The  notion  of  the 
Absolute,  he  muntains  to  exist  in  us  inwardly  as  well 
as  that  of  God ;  and  that  these  notions  of  the  Absolute 
oonstitnte  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  are  no  less 
the  source  of  all  intelligence,  than  Grod  is  the  principle 
of  all  being ;  thus  the  idea  of  absolute  space  is  nothing 
leas  than  the  notion  of  the  immensity  of  Grod ;  bnt  this 
absolute  space  is  not  composed  of  parts,  nothing  snch 
exists,  it  being  a  notion  that  implicates  contradiction, 
for  these  infinite  maadma  and  infinitesdmal  minima  are 
of  no  other  use  than  for  geometrical  calculations,  and 
for  the  imaginary  roots  of  algebra.  Leibmtz  takes 
the  same  view  of  the  notion  of  Mermly^  which  he 
maintains  that  we  possess,  not  as  the  idea  of  an  infinite 
whole,  but  as  an  infinite  without  end,  for  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  supposing  an  end  to  Time 
that  #e  have  that  of  Eternity. 

We  have  been  especially  careful  not  to  weaken  the 
fiarce  of  the  argument  of  Leibnitz  in  &vor  of  the  con- 
VoL.  L— 10 
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Date  existence  of  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  Ab- 
solute. We  deem  it  merely  saying  the  Indefinite 
proves  the  Infinite,  and  the  lUimited  the  Absolate. 
That  the  tTtdefrnte  and  the  HUmited,  as  notions  ex- 
tremely varying  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  in- 
dividoal,  may  contribute  to  strengthen  the  Bevelaticm 
of  the  Almighty,  we  do  notdoobt,  and  in  that  light,  the 
views  of  Leibnitz  are  of  service  by  their  keenness.  At 
a  later  period  we  shall  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz 
as  it  is  here  exposed. 

The  views  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting  mathematics 
are  ^ven  by  him  in  a  very  concise  manner.  Indefinite 
quantity  he  refers  to  first  philosophy,  or  -philoeoplwi 
prima,  but  quantity  determined  or  proportionable  to  ' 
Metaphysics,  as  it  is  one  of  the  "  essential  forms  of  things," 
and  as  such  is  the  *'  most  abstracted  and  separable  from 
matter,  and  therefore  most  proper  to  metaphysics." 
Lord  Bacon,  after  remarking  that  mathematics  consti- 
tuted a  metaphysical  science,  which  was  the  cause  why 
it  had  been  labored  and  inquired  into  better  than  any 
of  the  other  forms  which  are  more  immersed  in  matter, 
proceeds  in  the  following  terms,  as  if  foreseeing  the 
abuse  which  might  one  day  be  made  of  this  great  in- 
strument of  Thought,  "For  it  being  the  nature  of  the 
Mind  of  Man,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge, 
to  delight  in  the  spaciooa  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in 
a  champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  inclosures  of  partic- 
ularity, the  mathematics,  of  all  other  knowledge,  were 
the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  that  appetite."  Referring 
to  the  pure  mathematics,  those  Sciences  "  which  han^ 
die  quantity  determinate,"  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
"  the  one  handling  quantity  continued,  and  the  other 
dissevered,"  Lord  Verulam  insists  npon  the  great  use 
of  mised  mathematics  in  the  study  of  iLatural  phUoeo- 
phy,  saying,  '*  For  many  parts  of  natore  can  neither  be 
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invented  with  8ii£Bcient  subtilty,  nor  demonstrated 
with  snfficient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto  use 
with  anfficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and  intervett- 
ing  of  the  mathematics,  of  which  sort  are  Perspective, 
Music,  Astronomy,  Cosmography,  Architecture,  En- 
ginery, and  divers  others.  (Advanc.  of  Learning.) 
Of  these  mixed  mathematics,  Lord  Bacon  predicts 
"that  there  cannot  &ji  to  be  more  of  them  as  Nature 
grows  further  disclDsed."  As  for  the  pure  mathematics, 
he  wavers  in  his  opinion  of  thera,  saying  at  one  time, 
that  they  sharpen  the  wit  if  it  be  too  doll,  and  if  wan- 
dering, (or  bird-witted,)  they  fix  it.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
placing  amongst  the  axioms  of  first  philosophy,  or 
phihscphia  prima^  the  higher  axioms  of  Mathematics, 
compares  such  axiom;i  to  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  meet  in  a  stem,  and  that  stem  he  terms  primary 
or  summary  philosophy.  Axioms  which  formed  part 
of  this  philosophy,  he  deemed  not  only  of  a  higher  na- 
ture, as  better  founded  on  experience,  but  as  notions 
of  the  mind,  and  it  is  the  denial  of  all  snch  notions 
which  distinguishes  the  modem  schools  of  positive 
philosophy,  from  the  Baconian,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Hobbes,  as  Ijocke,  did,  at  a  later  period,  consider  all 
such  TTiAifimH  ae  the  result  of  experience,  and  with  them 
the  mathematical,  even  the  rule  QitoB  in  eodem  terHo 
oonvmiuTit,  et  inter  se  cov/vmiunt,  which  Bacon  consid- 
ers as  a  mathematical  axiom  so  potent  in  Logic,  as  to 
serve  to  build  all  syllogisms  upon.  It  was,  however, 
altogetiier  owing  to  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  thinkers  came  readUy  to  admit  that  the 
real  value  of  such  axioms  was  their  being  the  resiilt  of 
experience. 
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SECTION    II. 

The  17th  centary  bequeathed  to  ita  immediate  ano- 
ceesor  the  task  of  venfying  the  trnth  of  its  conclosioDB, 
already  denied  by  Hobbes.  These  conclusions  may 
be  Bommarily  stated  by  saying  that  the  same  doctrihe 
which  maintained  rdative  hemg  to  constitnte  the  np- 
shot  and  issne  of  all  haman  investigation,  asserted  at 
the  same  time  that  absolute  existence  was  irremstibly 
(necessarily)  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  the  rela- 
-dve.  The  antic^^atmig  propenfflty  of  the  mind,  which 
had  at  once  drawn  these  conclnsions,  was  eagerly  bofded 
either  in  defending  or  in  combating  them,  and  both 
defenders  and  adversaries  followed  op  the  same  ir- 
rational path.  Inductive,  or  positive  philosophy,  in 
the  meanwhile,  pursued  the  track  pointed  out  by  Bacon, 
and  overshot  by  Hobbes,  who,  not  contented  with 
pconting  out  the  irrationality  of  the  conclusions  adopted 
in  the  name  of  Rationalism,  aimed  at  doing  what 
Bacon  did  not  even  attempt,  and  broached  also  a  sys- 
tem. CritJdsm,  or  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  l7th  century,  is  then  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  18th. 

Those  who  defended  the  opinion  that  the  uncon- 
ditioned could  be  rationally  derived  from  the  condition- 
ed, tlioBe  who  muntained  that  human  reason  could  on 
ita  own  wings  rise  higher  than  the  source  from  which 
it  streamed,  are  those  who  still  assert  under  other 
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forma  the  conclTiaons  of  Descartee  and  of  Leibnitz, 
respecting  the  value  of  metaphysical  nnconditionality 
which  they  uphold.  The  names  of  many  divines  are 
here  to  be  foond — men  who  conscdenliou&ly  believed 
that  they  were  thus  forwarding  a  good  canse  in  joining 
their  voices  with  those  who  aaserted  that  the  notion  of 
the  Almighty  was  an  idea  stamped  on  the  mind  of 
man,  of  which  it  formed  an  elementary  principle. 
Others,  denying  it  to  be  an  d  priori  principle,  consider- 
ed that  notion  as  an  dpoaterwri  argnment,  and  main- 
tained that  the  evident  maris  of  design  and  pnrpose 
which  abound  in  the  oniverse  are  sufficient  to  have  sng- 
gestedandtoserveasproofeoftheexistenceofGod.  Of 
these  some  were  so  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  that  they  came  to  admit  first  rational  ar> 
gnment  as  proof^  and  soon  as  having  suggested  the  notion 
of  GU>d ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  find  Faley  cited  as  an  au- 
thority by  those  who  denyKevelation  aa  the  real  canse 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty. 
Reli^ons  men  are  not  always  aware  of  the  &ct  that  no 
rational  argument  can  carry  conviction  higher  than 
the  level  of  human  reason,  imd  it  is  now  becoming  a 
general  belief  that  even  those  spontaneous,  intuitive 
notions  called  **  inspirations,"  although  independent  of 
the  nsnal  course  of  human  conclusions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  appear,  are  not  however  to  be  considered 
independent  of  Reason  vrith  respect  to  their  conse- 
quences. That  the  "doctrine  proves  the  miracle," 
although  a  principle  resorted  to  by  men  of  tenets  most 
contradictory,  is  a  mle  that  still  obtains.  Of  these  two 
classes,  the  supporters  of  the  elementary,  intuitive  d 
priori  principle  being  a  proof,  if  not  indeed  the  pri- 
mary source  of  man's  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
were  most  numerous  before  Locke's  doctrines  became 
generally  known,  whilst  the  dpoBteriori  school  gtuned 
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groQnd  after  the  publication  of  hia  "Eeeay  on  the 
Haman  UndeistandiDg." 

Bat  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  limit  to  the  18th 
century  opinions  which  had  many  adherents  already 
in  the  l7th,  and  which,  even  in  the  19th,  Itill  namber 
many  warm  partisans.  Indeed,  all  schools  of  philoso- 
phy that,  since  the  great  period  of  Descartes,  Bacon, 
Leibnitz,  have  aimed  at  any  thing  hke  dogmatism,  have 
adopted  either  the  dpriori  principle,  or  the  d  posteriori 
one ;  i.  e.,  they  have  either  considered  the  belief  in  the 
ezisteDce  of  God  to  be  a  spontaneous  impulse,  or  else 
the  result  of  mature  reflection.  Therefore  Sensational- 
ism, as  well  as  ftychology,  is  of  the  d  posteriori, 
whilst  Mysticism  and  Fideism  depend  altogether  on 
the  d  priori  doctrine.  A  natural  question  here  in- 
troduces itself,  to  which  we  shall  answer  briefly,  post- 
poning to  a  later  period  a  fuller  explanation.  This 
question  is,  whether  the  present  work  adopts  either  the 
d  priori,  or  the  d  posteriori  doctrine  respecting  the 
source  of  man's  belief  in  Glod.  To  this  we  reply,  un- 
hesitatingly, NMTHEB.  We  attempt  to  adduce  no 
rational  evidence  of  an  existence  which  we  deem  so  isx 
above  human  conception;  we  merely  adduce  rational 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Al- 
mighty. We  have  collected  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence respecting  this  eventful  fact,  but  we  go  no 
ferther.  We  agree  decidedly  in  admitting  with 
Materialism,  that  without  Revelation  man  knows  of  no 
God.  We  conceive  the  Materialist  to  be  in  the  right 
when  he  maintains  that  neither  human  intuition  nor 
human  conception  can  stand  forth  as  adequate  to  the 
undertaking;  but  we  deny  his  conclusions  when  he 
maintains  that  since  the  notion  of  God  is  neither  an  in* 
tuition  nor  a  judgment,  it  is  therefore  a  fancy.  But 
besides  this  direct  continuation  of  the  17th  century, 
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merelj  Btrengthening  or  weakening  either  the  d  priori 
doctrine  or  the  d  posteriori  one,  ia  pnrsuing  the  ancient 
track,  the  18th  century  produced  doctrines  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  Rationalism. 
We  shall  confine  oor  remarks  to  those  termed  Sensa- 
tionalism, Scepticism,  Materialism,  Mystidsm,  Fideism, 
Psychology,  and  Grerman  philosophy,  as  more  espe- 
eially  the,  produce  of  the  18th  century;  whilst  what 
may  be  termed  positive  philosophy  is  of  the  19th.  Not 
that  we  reckon  with  the  past  a  most  distii^rnished  Crer^ 
man  philosopher  yet  living  (ScheUing),  but  his  opinions 
we  rank  with  those  of  the  18Ui  century,  because  the 
most  prevalent  are  of  that  period. 

The  same  explanation  accounts  for  our  classing 
Leibnitz  amongst  the  philosophers  of  the  Ifth  century, 
although  his  critical  investagation  of  Locke's  "Esday  on 
the  Human  Understanding '^  only  appeared  in  print 
in  1765.  Hub  was,  however,  a  posthomous  publica- 
tion, for  Leibnitz  died  in  1716.  Bom  in  1646,  this 
eminent  philosopher  was  so  favored  by  the  ^fbs  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  by  outward  circumstances,  as  to  have  been 
a  deep  scholar  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  at  which  period 
of  bis  life,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  all  the  modem  European  idioms,  he  was 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  most  intricate  mazes  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  dark  windings  of  modem 
theology ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  deep  mathemar 
tician.  But  even  at  that  early  time  of  life  Leibnitz 
had  already  devoted  many  years  to  study ;  for  when  a 
child  of  eight  years  only,  his  highest  happiness  was  to 
creep  into  the  dnsty  solitude  of  a  vast  library,  and 
there  pass  the  day  eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of 
the  ponderous  volumes.  His  good  fortune,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  caused  him  to  hit  upon  ancient  classical  authors, 
of  which  he  at  first  understood  nothing;  but  the  child 
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felt  that  there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  he 
persevered.  Dawn  soon  broke  on  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness, and  by  degrees  all  was  Light.  The  early  pro- 
ficiency of  the  youth  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  ear- 
nest, voluntary  application  of  the  child.  Though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Leibnitziaii  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  powers  and  forces  prevailed  during  the  18th 
centory,  and  still  generally  obtmus,  yet  the  readers,  in 
order  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  tiie  effect  produced  by 
those  doctrines  on  the  intellectaal  world,  must  revert 
to  the  state  of  ficientific  opinion  in  the  17th,  when  the 
severe,  chilly,  mathematical  Cartesian  tenets  had  been 
followed  up  by  the  atomistical  doctrines  of  Gaasendi, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  frigid  unity  of  Spinoza  on  the 
other.  Gassendi  was  the  renewer  of  the  fancies  of 
Democritus  and  Epicnms  on  atoms.  Spinoza  and  Male- 
branche  conjured  up  under  peculiar  shades  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  JGnd  pervading  the  Uni- 
verse, but  Bationalism,  notwithstanding,  tottered  on 
its  foundations.  Materialism,  or  Pantheism,  appeared 
to  be  the  dread  alternative.  Men  anxiously  inquired, 
in  the  secret  recess  of  Thought,  if  it  was  to  obtain  such 
a  result  that  the  yoke  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  school- 
men had  been  shaken  off  At  this  eventful  moment 
Leibnitz  stepped  into  the  arena,  introducing,  under  a 
form  admirably  adapted  to  remove  all  apprehension  of 
scholastic  authority,  a  stream  of  life,  which,  playing 
about  with  all  the  beantifnl  and  harmonious  vagrancy 
of  nature,  cheered  the  dull  scene,  and  speaking  of  Al- 
mighty Power,  displayed  His  many  ways.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  that  admirable  poetical  eflfiision  of  Pope, 
the  "Essay  on  Man,"  written  in  the  18th  century,  all 
the  popular  views  remaning  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz,  linked  as  it  were  with  the  more  ancient  Pla- 
tonic fency  of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  "  Anima  Mundl" 
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The  forces,  powers,  or  units  irhich  constitute,  according 
to  Leibnitz,  the  Universe,  and  of  which  the  Ahnighty 
is  a  unity,  are  beantifiilly  portrayed  by  the  poet,  in 
the  foUowiog  well>known  verses,  in  which  the  life  and 
activity  that  reigns  in  nature  are  so  well  expressed : 

"  See,  tlmi'  tiiia  ^,  tbia  ooeen,  and  this  Mith, 
All  matter  qnidt,  and  bunting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  pragressiTe  life  may  go  I 
Around,  how  wide  1  bow  deep  extend  bdow  I 
Vast  chjun  of  bebg  1  wliich  from  Qod  begwi, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beait,  bird,  flali,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  lea, 
No  glass  can  reach ;  from  lofiiute  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  oars ; 
Or  in  the  full  Creation  leave  a  Toid, 
Where  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  deatroy'd 
From  Nature's  chwn  whaterer  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  cli&in  alike." 

The  poet,  in  these  verses,  finds  means  to  avoid  a  diffl- 
cnlty  which  pervades  the  theory  of  Monads,  in  which 
the  sleeping  and  Blombering  forces  represent  Matter,  by 
conddering  matter  aa  "  quick,*'  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing,  bnt  which  allows  the  poet  to  speak  of 
"life"  as  belonging  to  the  higher  orders  in  natnre. 
Now,  Leibnitz  considers  all  nature  as  living,  but  mOTe 
or  lees  hemmed  in  by  opposing  forces.  The  poet,  also, 
not  being  bound  to  conastency,  is  enabled  to  introduce 
Panthdsm  under  ite  most  attractive  form,  whilst  the 
philosopher  could  only  point  oat  to  staid  direction  im- 
pressed on  all  tilings,  and  which,  in  despite  of  himself, 
.  caused  him  to  name  the  Almighty  the  "  G^at  (Geome- 
trician.'' The  verses  of  Pope,  although  now  become 
commonplace,  we  b^  leave  to  repeat,  because  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  advert  later  thereto,  and  because 
the  poet  finds  therein  a  remedy  to  the  apparent  au- 
tocracy of  the  "  powers  or  forces"  of  nature. 
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"  AU  an  bat  puij  of  one  stnpendoiu  whole, 
Whose  bodf  Nktore  ia,  aud  Ood  the  aoul ; 
That  dianged  thro'  all,  and  jet  in  all  the  Mme ; 
Gnat  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethenal  frame ; 
WannB  in  Om  eon,  nfiieebea  in  the  bntse, 
Glom  in  the  sters,  and  bloBsoms  in  the  trees, 
Lirea  thro'  all  life,  extends  thn'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undiTided,  operates  undent ; 
Breathes  in  onr  soal,  inibrma  oar  mortal  put, 
As  fall,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
Aa  fall,  as  perfect  in  vile  Man  that  mooma. 
As  the  rapt  Ser^  that  mions  and  boms, 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  gnat,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  boands,  connects,  and  eqaals  all." 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  will,  we  hope,  ex- 
CDse  ni  for  here  anticipatlDg  on  what  we  shall  have  to 
say  at  a  later  period,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thought 
embodied  in  these  lines  of  Pope — a  thought  as  ancient  as 
all  hnman  tradition — to  ioqaire  if  the  m^n  tenet  of 
Christianity,  which  is  to  see  God  in  Christ,  really  con- 
stitntes  an  insuperable  objection,  when  Philosophy  is 
ready  to  admit  a  positive  identity  of  the  "  Sapreroe 
Mind  "  with  the  lowest  existing  thing  ? 

Bnt  to  resnme  our  motives  for  introducing  Leib* 
nitz  as  bemg  of  the  l7th  century,  we  shall  add,  that 
his  System  formed  an  admirable  Eclectism,  which 
nnited  in  one  harmonious  chain  the  most  opposing 
doctrines,  since,  admitting  liiat  the  external  world,  that 
all  man  knows  of,  is  only  a  '*  series  of  regular  and  con* 
nected  phenomena,"  he  embodies  and  personifies  these 
phenomena  in  the  forces  or  powers,  of  which  the  state 
of  one  part  may  remain  the  same,  whilst  that  of  an* 
other  part  is  changed.  Each  force,  representing  the 
whole  universe,  or  being  a  mirror  of  the  whole,  "suf- 
ficient reasoD,"  i.  e.,  an  intellect  of  sufficient  power, 
could  discover  in  each  natural  force  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  affected  by  the  exterior  state  of  the  other  forces, 
which  can  never  annihilate  it,  but  only  darken,  for  & 
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time,  an  activity  or  power  which  more  fevorable  tar- 
cnmstaDces  will  bring  at  once  to  light  in  virtue  of  the 
elasticity  bestowed  thereon  when  Almighty  Will  cre- 
ated the  Universe.  A  doctrine  which  admits  of  a  spon- 
taneity granted  to  myriads  on  myriads  of  forces — 
spontaneity  which  constitates  their  very  essence,  conld 
scarcely  be  adduced  as  contrary  to  the  existence  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  Man.  I^etively  the  vir- 
tual existence  of  Free  Will  was  contwned  in  the  very 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  but  at  the  same  time  all  due  value 
is  given  also  to  the  effect  of  surrounding  drcnmstances. 
Therefore,  that  deep  thinker  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  Man  ie  free  to  will  any  ^ven  aim,  but  the  way  to 
reach  that  aim  is  independent  of  his  will,  and  mnst  be 
duly  attended  onto. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  IVth  century 
arose  as  it  were  &om  chaos.  The  connection  with 
times  immediately  preceding,  was  too  close  to  be  ab- 
ruptly discarded ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  perdstence 
of  tenets  and  principles  admitted  as  intnitive  and  in- 
nate  in  the  human  mind,  which  a  more  mature  investi- 
gation has  proved  to  be  the  inferences  of  reason  or 
judgment.  The  grand  era  of  mental  emancipation, 
the  16th  century,  in  which  the  warning  bat  unheeded 
voice  of  Lnther  preluded  to  those  scenes  of  slaughter, 
in  which  the  sinews  of  onr  forefathers  accomplished 
the  Reformation,  written  and  mgaed  with  their  blood, — 
that  great  era  had  left  untouched  in  Philosophy  many 
principles  deemed  intuitive  and  innate,  bat  which  were 
in  fact  real  intricate  acts  of  judgment.  The  right  of 
"free  inquiry,"  and  that  of  "individual  judgment  in 
matter  of  religion,**  which  appeared  at  first  snicid^  and 
which  in  &ct  entails  upon  its  supporter  the  duty  of 
proceeding  in  "  Bationalism  with  all  due  inquiry,  and  in 
Christianity  with  the  meek  spirit  breathed  by  God  in 
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Christy  Ws  word," — ^that  right  wm  at  the  onset  deemed 
absurd  and  inadmisaible.  The  wild  inBurreddon  of  the 
peaswitry,  who  maintained  that  Scriptnre  interpreted 
by  them  meant  that  all  ineqoaUty  was  to  cease  cm 
eairth,  was  more  hnrtfol  to  the  cause  of  Reformation  by 
the  Qtter  irrationality  of  such  an  assertion  at  once  made 
in  the  name  of  "  hnman  Reason,"  and  of  Him  who  says 
that  "  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  than  the  &got 
and  steel  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 

The  principle  of  "  free  inqniry,"  far  from  abrt^tii^ 
the  laws  of  human  natm^  insists  most  strennonsly  on 
the  weakness  of  hnman  natore,  bat  it  denies  the  right 
of  enforcing,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  even  those  mild 
and  admirable  doctrines  which  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  inculcate  by  way  of  persuasion.  "We  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  physical  constraint  was  never  had 
recourse  to  by  those  who  aimed  at  promnlgating 
Christianity,  nor  that  the  spirit  of  imitation  did  not  too 
often  take  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  but  we 
mention  that  the  Jew  and  the  Idolater  have  equally  a 
right,  as  well  as  the  Ctiristian,  to  contend  that  force 
was  the  means  employed  by  the  divine  founder,  or 
that  '*  to  force  men  to  mter  "  into  His  Kingdom  points 
out  to  any  other  force  but  that  of  Christ,  persoasion. 
But  the  ways  of  Grod  arQ  inscrutable,  and  our  belief  in 
Him  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of  His  being  revealed  as 
the  Almighty.  His  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
must,  therefore,  ever  remain  above  all  hunian  compre> 
heodon,  otherwise  what  deeper  slur  on  His  way  than 
to  see  Christian  arrayed  against  Christian,  and  the  bat- 
tle-field red  with  blood  shed  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
that  covenant  of  the  Goodness  of  the  Almighty.  What 
greater  proof  of  the  necessity  of  man*s  veiling  his  &ce 
before  the  Almighty,  than  the  firm  resolve  of  thou- 
sands, who  own  in  sighing  the  deep  inconsistency  of 
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their  determiiiatioii,  to  lay  down  their  liree,  and  to 
ghed  theii-  blood  with  joy  for  the  maintdnaaoe  of  that 
"  right "  which  entails  upon  them,  we  repeat  it,  the 
duty  of  coreM  investigation  and  measured  judgment 
in  uiatters  they  own  to  be  so  difficult  Fortunately, 
the  great  principles  of  the  right  of  "  free  inquiry  "  and 
of  "  individual  judgment,'*  allows  of  a  compromise,  and 
permita  of  being  reduced  to  terms,  which  fiill  readily 
under  human  comprehension,  and  which  point  oat  a 
rational  solution  of  the  difficulty.  This  solution  con- 
sists in  the  modelling  onrconduct  on  that  of  ooradver^ 
saries,  unless  we  aim  at  what  has  somewhat  die  ap- 
pearance of  that  which  is  termed  the  "  sinning  against 
the  Holy  Oboet" — a  Eon  into  which  man  is  continually 
falling,  and  which  consists  in  bis  deeming  bis  conduct 
to  be  that  which  Almighty  Wisdom  would  adopt,  in- 
stead of  admitting  absolutely  and  uncsonditionally  the 
utter  incompatibility  (admisdon  grounded  on  the  Rev- 
elatioa  of  the  Almighty  as  such)  of  human  reason  act- 
ing otherwise  than  as  God  has  ordained  by  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  The  difficulty,  if  not  solved,  is  at  least 
brought  by  this  means  within  the  compass  of  human 
judgment,  leaving  no  other  alternative  than  active  or 
passive  bearing.  I^et  those  who  deem  passive  submis- 
sion, which  is  a  duty  to  God,  to  be  also  a  duty  towards 
man,  stand  forth,  but  we  disavow  such  conduct,  not  in- 
deed in  the  name  of  God,  but  in  the  name  of  that 
Judgment  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  breathe  into 
Man. 

In  alluding,  therefore,  to  the  16tb  century,  as  to 
the  great  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind, 
we  do  not  deny  the  miseries  which  that  emancipation 
brought  on  our  fore&lliers,  nor  the  duty  we  contract 
thereby  really  to  ^'inquire ;"  nor  do  we  consider  ourselves 
as  obeying  the  voice  of  God  if  we  follow  their  example, 
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and  lay  down  our  blood  in  defraice  of  the  prindplcB 
they  have  bequeathed  to  na.  The  errors  of  the  Ko- 
formers,  and  the  horrora  of  war,  were  the  can&ea  which 
left  nnahaken  on  their  ped^tals  in  the  field  of  Phi- 
losophy many  piUars  of  acholastic  learning.  Even  the 
new  Bchool,  that  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  thoogh  fbll 
of  Bcom  for  the  achoolmen,  yet  admitted  many  of  their 
principles  aa  elementary  truths  of  the  mind.  The  new 
school  did  more ;  it  laid  down  alao  maxims  and  axioms 
ae  elementary  fiicta  of  the  human  Thought,  which  are 
now  readily  admitted  as  results  of  inference.  These 
principles,  admitted,  at  least  tacitly,  by  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, were  rooted  out  by  Hobbes,  who,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  in  rooting  ont  the  weeds,  appeared  more  to 
Eum  at  making  waste,  than  desirous  to  erect ;  or  who,  if  he 
did  attempt  to  erect,  acted  against  his  own  principles, 
bring^g  forth  conclusions  not  contained  in  the  premises, 
and  denying  evident  laws  of  the  human  Thought,  be- 
cause they  were  not  to  be  explained  by  Sense.  Few 
boots  set  forth  in  a  worse  light  the  overbearing  and 
dogmatic  character  of  irrational  or  hasty  Judgment 
decked  oat  in  the  garb  of  Rationalism,  than  those  of 
Hobbes.  And  yet  we  admit  that  Hobbes  was  on  the 
right  track,  and  we  know  that  he  maintained  with 
Lord  Bacon  the  constant  proneness  to  ei-ror  of  homan 
"anticipation."  Locke  fortunately  reassamed  the 
search  in  a  spirit  which  we  deem  far  more  rational 
than  that  of  Hobbes,  for  his  bearing  was  less  d(^mati* 
ca],  and  his  modesty  greater,  as  it  becomes  a  philos- 
opher. 

Locke's  opinions  are  too  well  known  for  ns  to 
spend  much  time  in  stating  them.  Eulogy  and  obloqny 
have,  we  think,  been  indiscriminately  heaped  on  him 
by  friends  and  foes.  Tasteless  praise  we  deem  to  be 
an  onworthy  homage  to  the  memory  of  Locke,  but  it 
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cannot  be  denied,  that  althongh  error  was  nnavoidable 
in  the  bold  attempt  undertaken  by  that  deep  thinker, 
yet  such  were  his  talents  that  errors  embraced  by  him 
became  riveted,  and  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
eradicate  t^e  &llacies  planted  through  his  medium  in 
many  bright  minds.  In  considering  Sensationalism  aa 
a  very  one-sided  view  indeed  of  the  great  qneetion 
"  concerning  the  human  nnderstanding,"  it  is  that  limr 
ited  view  which  we  reproach  to  Locke,  and  not  tJie 
more  usual  objection  of  "loosening  the  bands  of  relig- 
ion." We  cannot  repeat  onr  assertion  too  often,  that 
being  deeply  convinced  of  the  error  of  those  who  deem 
that  there  exist  in  the  human  mind  natural  psychology 
ioal  proofe  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  iierefore 
the  phUosopher  who  denies  the  existence  of  such  proof 
is  denying  that  there  is  a  Gx>d,  we  cannot  consider  the 
opinions  of  Locke  in  the  sfune  heinous  light  that  they 
do.  The  reprobation  they  express  is  perfectly  conKst- 
ent  with  their  knowledge,  and  may  serve  to  prove  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between  the  understanding 
and  the  heart.  Now  if  evident  proof  were  adduced, 
flhowing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  was  an 
event  altogether  distinct  from  the  natural  intuitive, 
and  also  the  rational  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  error 
of  Locke  would  dwindle  into  a  mere  error  of  judgment 
that  the  difficnlties  of  his  nndertaking  rendered  un- 
avoidable. Lord  Bacon,  we  have  seen,  attempted  to 
point  ont  not  only  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
objects  of  Reason,  or  the  understanding,  but  he  also 
Mmed  at  furnishing  Mankind  with  a  new  orgaa,  with 
a  new  method  of  layiog  before  the  understanding  or 
the  rational  sagacity  the  various  objects  of  its  pursuits ; 
whilst  Locke  attempted  to  apply  this  new  invention 
of  Bacon  to  the  elnddation  of  the  Understanding  it- 
self as  to  the  manner  in  which  man  comes  to  know. 
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Bat  nnfortniiately  Locke,  instead  of  beguming  when 
he  ended,  by  exposing  the  natural,  instinctive,  inherent 
fecoltiea  of  the  Understanding,  began  with  his  well- 
knovra  maxim  of  "no  innate  principles  in  the  mind,"  a 
maadm  which  he  himself  belied  by  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  one  innate  practical  principle,  "  a  de^re  of 
happiness  and  an  avemon  to  misery,"  as  if  snch  a  feel* 
log  of  the  mind  did  not  constitute  one  of  the  most  evi- 
dent results  of  most  early  experience.  It  would  be  te- 
dioos  to  the  reader,  to  attempt  to  repeat  the  many 
excellent  remarks  on  Locke's  philosophy  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  MM.  Dngald  Stewart,  Beid, 
Victor  CoD^D,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hamilton,  &c.  <&&, 
and  to  which  we  refer.  Here  we  shall  merely  observe 
that  Locke  wned  evidently  at  throwing  down  those 
imaginary  self-evident  principles  which  the  reformers 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  left  untouched,  bat 
unfortunately  he  presented  his  thought  in  a  manner 
which  belied  his  intention.  But  it  is  really  scarcdy 
fsdr  to  say  that  Locke,  in  maintaining  the  principle  of 
the  Academy  that  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  Mind  but 
what  is  in  the  Senses,"  forgot  the  "  Mind  "  itself  This 
keen  observation  of  Leibnitz  will  forever  imprint  on 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  a  stigma,  if  not  altogether  im* 
merited,  at  least  too  severe. 

When  Locke  undertook  his  great  task,  philosophy 
was  rendered  altc^ther  impracticable  by  the  presence 
of  many  old  scholastic  weeds  which  had  taken  deep 
root  in  all  directions.  That  state  of  things  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  jadg^g  of  Locke.  Some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  surmount,  and  which  pro- 
ceeded from  men's  minds  being  prejudiced,  may  be 
formed  from  the  &ct  that  the  prejudices  he  had  to  en- 
counter were  formally  authorized  by  the  great  philos- 
opher of  the  Reformation,  by  Melanchthon.    Locke,  in- 
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deed,  appcMs  to  have  had  in  view  some  of  the  very 
maxims  admitted  by  Melanchthoo  as  intmtive  truths. 
The  latter  philosopher,  when  speaking  of  the  origin  of 
human  knowledge,  (De  Aiiim&,  p.  207,)  resolves  the  dif- 
ficulty, not  by  appealing  to  the  innate  fiumlties  of 
13ioiight,  to  sensation,  perception,  attention,  memory, 
discernment,  &c^  bnt  by  referring  to  certain  principles 
placed  by  Nature  herself  in  the  mind  of  Man.  If  Me- 
lanchthon  had  merely  pointed  to  certfun  elementaiy 
forms  of  ThoQght,  and  considered  those  forms  to  con- 
atitnte  the  mental  foondationa  of  moralilrf ,  of  lo^c,  of 
geometry,  of  physics,  tfec,  the  matter  wonld  have  stood 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  now  stands, 
bnt  that  was  not  the  case.  Thns  the  new  school  pro- 
mulgated as  elementary  moral  principles  axioms  and 
maxims  which  are  still  and  ever  will  remain,  as  to  their 
source,  open  to  discussion  and  inqoiry ;  and  as  an  innate 
principle  of  physics,  Melanchthon  dtes  the  very  maxim 
against  which  Locke  directs  the  first  fire  of  the  formi- 
dable battery  of  his  first  book :  "  whatsoever  is,  is^  and 
^aU  either  i^  or  isnot^  and  "nati^reie parUy  ammai^ 
and  pm'ily  incmimated,*^  and  "M«  effect  is  never  si^>e- 
rior  to  the  caused  and  "  <M  hody  is  contained  wader  cer- 
tain forms"  and  "  a  lody  caamot  constitute  several  bod- 
ies, nor  can.  it  he  in  several  places  at  one  time;"  and 
'^the  whole  is  equal  to  all  the  parts  taken  together." 
Other  axioms  far  more  intricate  were  given  in  Ethics 
as  innate  principles  of  morality,  for  instance  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  moral  law  ia  the  eternal  and  immutable 
Wisdom  of  God,"  and  "  Ood  himself  is  theprinMple  of 
aU  justice  as  manifest  in  the  creation  ;  and  renewed 
at  diff^erU  periods  by  the  divine  voice  of  Ood  in  order 
to  make  hnown  to  man  who  and  what  Qodie. 

Li  every  branch  of  knowledge  the  same  opinion 
reigned.    It  is  to  be  found  in  Agrippa,  (De  Vanitate 
Vol.  L— 11 
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Scientiarmu,)  as  well  as  m  the  mystic  writings  of  Flndd 
and  ParacelsDs.  Even  Van  Helmont  expressly  repro- 
daces  the  Platonic  long  discarded  notions,  saying,  "  All 
knowledge  acqnired  throngh  demonstration,  pre-exiBted 
already  within  ourselves :  oar  reasonings  only  rendw 
it  more  distinct  The  mind,  in  stirring  the  ashes,  lighta 
np  the  not  yet  quite  extinguished  apark."  (Helmonti 
opus.  Ortus  Med.)  This  was  reproducing  the  Platonic 
doctrine  which  admits  that  *'  whoever  seeketh,  know- 
eth  that  which  he  seeks  for  in  a  general  notion,  else  how 
shall  he  know  it  when  he  hath  found  it  ?"  Now,  with- 
ont  denying  that  in  such  propositions  is  involved  that 
most  arduous  of  all  qnestions,  "  what  is  it  that  makes 
experience  possible  ? "  yet  the  difScnlty  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  admitting  of  general  maxims  as  independ- 
ent of  experience.  If  Lord  Bacon  deems  "  anticipation," 
or  hypotliesis,  to  be  the  constant  road  to  Truth,  he  is 
far  from  considering  the  instinctive,  intuitive  character 
of  that  natural  bent  of  the  mind  to  constitato  any 
guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  "  anticipation."  It  may 
be  tme,  but  it  must  be  tested,  and  the  new  organ  (no- 
vum orga/nvm)  is  the  mean  proposed  to  effectuate  the 
search. 

The  whole  first  book  of  Locke's  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  and  several  chaptors  <^  the  4t^ 
book,  may  therefore  be  likened  to  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  which,  after  having  overthrown  an  enemy's  posi- 
tion, still  continues  to  pour  forth  destruction  when 
nothing  is  left  to  oppose  it.  That  Locke  himself  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  snch  being  the  real  state  of  things, 
is  evident  from  his  words,  which  expMn  the  omitting 
of  that  first  book  altogether,  in  the  abridgment  of  the 
Essay  which  he  published  in  Leclerc's  Review.  But  it 
is  strange  to  say,  that  this  omission,  wluch  Locke  ex- 
plains on  the  ground  that  the  book  having  been  wilt- 
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ten  merely  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  prqndicee  of 
some  pHloeopherB,  he  omite  it  as  that  point  waa  gained, 
has  been  represented  as  a  concession  to  prejudicea 
"  against  the  more  important  contents  of  his  work." 
The  words  of  Locke  stand  thos :  *'  J^ai  i&i^  ^abord  d« 
froumer  gm  notre  esprit  est  <m  commmoemmi  oe  gu^on 
appfMe  ime  tabula  rasa  ;  (^est-drdire  sans  idiss  et  sema 
oomuUssmum.  Mads  oomme  ce  n'a  BtS  que  potmr 
d&tmire  Us  prfjug£s  de  qudguee  phUoaophes,  fm  cm 
que  darns  ce  p^it  <^Sg€  de  mes  principes,  Je  devais 
passer  toutes  ha  dilutes  prkUmiTimres  qui  oomposeat 
le  Uvre  premierJ'  (Biblioth.  Univ.  Jan.  1688.)  The 
prqudices  Locke  aimed  at  overthrowing,  were  evi- 
dently, we  believe,  those  which  stUl  darkened  the  field 
of  philosophy,  and  he  omitted  having  recourse  to  his 
deatmctive  weapons  in  the  abridgment,  because  the 
deored  result  had  been  obtiuned.  Books  require  to 
be  read  with  all  due  reference  to  the  circomstances  in 
which  they  were  written ;  bat  as  it  is  an  imposeibiUty 
that  readers  shonld,  150  years  later,  clearly  understand 
the  difficnlties  with  which  the  author  was  snrronnded, 
it  behooveth  the  latter  not  to  leave  any  doubt  remain- 
ing of  his  intentions.  Now,  Locke  did  far  more ;  he 
(knitted  the  book  altogether,  not  because  it  gave  of- 
fence, bnt  becaase  it  had  done  its  work.  That  many 
of  Locke's  expresEDOna  are  most  vagne  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, we  do  not  deny,  but  it  is  the  same  still  in  mental 
philosophy;  but  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  Locke 
could  with  one  bonnd  dear  the  insuperable  difficulties 
of  the  analysis  of  Thought,  without  having  recourse  to 
"  anticipation,"  or  hypothesis,  is  to  forget  the  most  ele- 
mentary law  which  governs  our  steps  to  knowledge. 
Locke  compares,  it  is  true,  the  mind  to  "  an  empty  cab- 
inet," and  with  him  an  idea  is  the  '*  object  of  thinking," 
whilst  the  Cartesian  considered  the  idea  or  notion,  "  as 
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a  mode  of  Thooglit ;"  hat  in  apite  of  the  nufortonate 
expressions  of  "  empty  cabinet,"  "  white  paper,"  "  simple 
ideas,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  confosion  proceeding  from 
aaing  the  term  "  Understanding,"  sometimes  as  synon- 
ymous of  the  mind,  sometimes  merely  as  knowledge, 
sometimes  ae  intnitive  sagacity  which  "  knows  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  between  two  ideas,"  yet 
Ijocke  never  denies  that  "  intoitiTe  ideas "  enter  spcui- 
taneonsly  into  the  "  empty  cabinet."  From  without,  no 
notion  can  enter  the  ''  cabinet "  bat  through  the  sensee, 
bnt  within  it  is  no  longer  an  '*  empty  cabinet,"  it  is  the 
"  active  power  of  Thoaght,  intent  upon  its  own  actions," 
and  possessing  a  spontaneous  &cnlty  termed  "  Volition." 
Now,  when  IJie  mind,  no  longer  an  "  empty  cabinet," 
bat  the  "  power  of  thinking,"  (onderstanding,)  and  the 
power  of  willing,  (volition,)  comes  to  reflect  or  think 
on  Ua  otcn  actions,  these  then  become  objects  ef 
TkougM,  although,  in  fact,  actions  of  the  mind ;  and  these 
Locke  terms  Kemembrance,  Discerning,  Reasoning, 
Jadging,  Knowledge,  Fiuth,  etc  These  inward  acts  of 
the  mind,  Locke  never  condders  as  coming  from  with- 
out. They  become,  it  is  true,  "  objects  rtf  Thought," 
when  the  mind  reflects  on  them,  and  therefore  conaslr 
ent  with  bis  defluition  of  an  idea ;  Locke  names  thiem 
"  objects  of  Thought,"  bnt  with  him  they  are  completely 
distinct  from  8eneaUon.  Positive  philosophy  woiild, 
perhaps,  go  farther  than  Locke  did  on  this  point,  and 
would  not  discard  tSensaiion  in  the  production  of  At- 
tention, Memory,  Discernment,  Judgment,  Knowledge, 
Futb,  etc^  (we  mean  Sensation  as  tantamomit  to  Soa- 
sibility.)  Now,  Locke  most  carefully  states  these  acts 
of  the  mind  to  be  independent  of  the  senses,  and  to 
constitute  "  ita  own  actions."  We  do  not  contend  in 
favor  of  the  happiness  of  Locke's  expressions,  such  aa 
that  of  the  term  "  passive,"  used  to  designate  Percep- 
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tion,  or  "  the  power  of  Thought,"  espedally  when  he 
tells  ua  that  *'  PerceptioD  is  the  first  operstion  of  all 
our  inteUectnal  facilities,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge 
in  oor  minds.**  Bnt  this  is  probably  nsed  as  he  uses 
ihe  term  "  passive  power,"  meaning,  that  in  mind  ap- 
parent passivity  is  in  fact  action,  as  in  Volition  for^ 
bearing  is  as  mnch  a  voluntary  act  as  volnntary  action 
itself.  Bnt  what  we  unreservedly  commend  in  Locke, 
is  the  care  he  takes  to  warn  his  readers  agunst  metap 
physical  fancy ;  and  we  think  that  even  at  the  present 
tame,  the  following  words  of  Locke  are  most  appro- 
priate: "The  ordinary  way  of  speaking  is,  that  the 
understanding  and  will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
a  word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  used  as  all  words  should 
be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any  coniudon  in  men's  thoughts, 
by  being  suppoeed  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the 
soul  that  performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and 
Volition ;  ...  yet  I  suspect  that  this  way  of  speaking 
of  faculties,  has  misled  many  into  a  confdsed  notion 
of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several 
provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and 
perfonn  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ; 
which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscn- 
rity,  and  nncertwity,  in  qnestions  relating  to  them." 
And  yet  above  a  century  after  Locke,  we  find  advo- 
cates of  the  psychological  school,  speaking  of  "the 
soul  Reason,"  and  "the  soul  Volition,"  in  consequence 
of  that  obscurity  which  Locke  fumed  at  dissipating. 
If  Locke  gives  the  name  of  "simple  ideas"  to  the  no- 
tions of  Pleasnre  and  Pain,  of  Power,  Existence,  and 
Unity ;  yet  he  does  confound  them  with  the  "  acts  of 
the  mind,*'  since  he  names  them,  not  as  these  latter 
"  simple  ideas  of  Reflection,*'  but  "  simple  ideas  of  both 
Sensation  and  Reflection."  It  is  with  these  that  he 
9  the  notion  of  s 
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Senaationalism,  even  as  presentfld  by  Locke,  is, 
then,  no  denial  of  Thought ;  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
analyze  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  arrives  at  the 
knowledge  of  Things.  All  knowledge,  says  Bacon,  is 
from  Learning,  and  Locke  aima  at  pointing  ont  how- 
Knowledge  enters  the  mind.  He  finds  in  his  path 
intradera  (maxims)  which  lay  claim  to  inherent,  intn- 
itive  authority,  as  independent  of  experience,  and  he 
throsts  them  away.  With  him  all  knowledge  u  relap 
tive,  and  so  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  The  de- 
grees of  onr  knowledge  are,  he  says,  intoition  and  de- 
monstration, but  with  him  "intnitiou"is  whatever  is 
in  the  mind.  "There  can  be  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is 
in  onr  minds:  this  is  intuitive  knowledge ;  and  here,  I 
think,  we  are  provided  with  an  evidence  that  pate  ns 
past  doubting.  (Book  4,  Ch.  4,  §  14.)  And  again, 
"  Onr  highest  degree  of  knowledge  is  intuitive  without 
reasoning.  Some  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind  may  be  com- 
pared to  each  other,  and  the  mind  perceives  that  they 
agree  or  disagree  as  clearly  as  tliat  it  has  them.  Thus 
the  Mind  perceives  that  an  arc  of  a  circle  is  less  than 
the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a 
circle ;  and  this,  dierefore,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge, 
which  ia  certiun,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  pro- 
bation, nor  can  have  any,  ttus  being  the  highest  of  all 
human  certunty."  (Book  4.)  And  again,  "  Even  in 
demonstrative  knowledge  each  step  reason  makes  most 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  ihat  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement it  seeks  with  the  next  intermediate  idea 
which  it  uses  as  a  proof;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet 
wo  aid  need  a  proof,  since  without  the  perception  of 
snch  agreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no  knowledge 
prodnced.  If  U  he  percevved  hy  Usdf,  it  is  iTi^u/itive 
hnowledge;  if  it 'cannot  be  perceived  by  itself  there  ia 
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need  of  some  mtervening  idea  as  a  common  meaenre  of 
the  relation.  By  which  it  is  plain  that  every  step  in 
reasoning  that  prodnces  knowledge  has  iatuitive  cer- 
tainty." (Book  4,  Ch.  2,  §  r.)  And  again,  "  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  intaitiye  knowledge,  in  each  step  of 
scientiflcaL  or  demonstrative  reasoning,  gave  occauon,  I 
imagine,  that  all  reasoning  was  from  "  ex  proBCognitis 
et  prceoonoessis,  (foreknown  and  already  admitted,) 
which  mistake  caused  axioms  aad  niftTirmi  to  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  fonndations  of  all  our  knowledge  and 
reasonings,"  (id.  §  8,)  &c.  &c. 

Intuitive  knowledge  is,  ^en,  according  to  Locke, 
that  which  canses  m  to  know  of  exterior  things ;  it  is 
that  which  perceives  the  agreement  of  ideas;  it  is  that 
which  constitntee  judgment ;  and  yet  we  find  Locke 
Baying,  "  Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the 
certain  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
.  diately  compared  together.  Bational  knowledge  is  the 
perception  of  the  certain  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
other  ideas."  And  yet  "every  step  is  intuitive." 
Evidently  it  is  the  act  of  Rationality,  that  high  privi- 
ly of  man,  that  Locke  has  continually  in  view ;  and 
although  he  strenuously  asserts  the  rights  of  SensaUon, 
he  does  not,  in  spite  of  ^e  difficulty  of  his  task,  ever 
give  np  Reason  or  the  rights  of  Thought  "  Of  think- 
ing," he  says,  "  body  (matter)  affords  ns  no  idea  at  all, 
it  is  only  from  reflection  that  we  have  that.  (Book  2, 
Gh.  21,  §  4.)  It  is  because  the  doctrines  of  Locke  are 
etiU  reguided  by  many  as  a  "  standard  authority,"  that 
we  join  our  voice  with  those  who  do  not  palliate  his 
errors.  We  have  shown  that  he  had  not  merely  to  en- 
counter the  Cartesan  and  Leibnitmn  doctrines,  but 
many  Mlacies  that  had  passed  current  with  all  his 
predecessors,  excepting  Hobbes. 
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Bnt,  in  attempting  to  give  some  proof  th&t  Locke 
was  very  fiir  from  considering  the  active,  intuitive,  in- 
nate acta  of  the  Mind,  as  obttun^d  by  eztemal  objects, 
or  through  the  senses,  in  which  maimer  all  we  know  <rf 
the  material  world  is  obtfdned,  yet  we  m^ttun  that 
he  never  admitted  that  the  aoalt^es  drawn  from  the 
material  world  were  a  sufficient  criterion  to  judge  of 
the  iatellectnal  phenomena.  He  maintains  that  man 
posaeBses  no  ol^er  means,  bat  not  that  they  are  suf- 
ficient. Those  who  believe  in  "  Natural  Religion "  as 
Ihe  result  of  certain  innate  principles  existing  iu  the 
mind  of  every  haman  being,  felt  naturally  great  alarm 
when  Locke  plainly  told  them  that  no  snch  principles 
exist ;  that  rdatwe  hnotdedge  is  all  that  it  is  g^ven  to 
Man  to  know,  without  a  special  act.  Our  words,  we 
know,  will  prove  useless  in  a  cause  where  far  better  ax- 
goment  has  failed;  bat  we  repeat  them  again,  and 
muntain  that  moral  consequences  of  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous kind  are  involved  in  the  irrational  attempt  at 
proving,  by  fanciful  innate  principles  of  the  mind,  the 
existence  of  Grod,  than  in  o^vning  the  honest  truth,  and 
in  seeking  assiduously  in  History,  traditional,  scriptural, 
natui'al,  geographical,  geological,  ethnological,  and  bio* 
l(^cal,  the  proofe  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Almighty. 
To  maintain  that  Man,  whose  knowledge  is  merely  I'da- 
tive,  and  who  only  knows  of  relative  existence,  possesses 
of  A«T?i*tf{^  a  knowledge  of  aisduie  existence,  is,  we  ap- 
prehend,  not  merely  the  denial  of  Revelation,  but  the 
denial  of  Reason.  Is  it  a  denial  of  the  innate,  intuitive 
acts  of  Thought,  to  say  tiiat  when  the  Mind  reflects 
upon  these  acts,  it  distingnishes  them,  naming  one 
Memory,  another  Attention,  &c.  ?  This  abstraction, 
thus  acquired  by  Reflection,  does  by  no  means  nullify 
the  existence  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  whilst  it 
distinguishes  them  e&ctnaUy  from  th(»e  of  Sensation. 
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Bat  as  knowledge  of  exterior  things  aoqnired  by  Sensa- 
tion is  afterwards  worked  upon  by  Reflection,  as  all 
the  iutellectnal  phenomena  come  into  play  in  relation 
with  these  ideas  &om  sensation,  and  indeed  as  Man  has 
no  other  use  for  those  phenomena,  save  employing 
them  either  on  rational  or  on  sensible  conceptions,  it  is 
onlybytheiractivitythatthey  are  known.  Tomuntain, 
as  did  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  that  "  ^  mmd  po9- 
seasea  am,  idea  of  svibeiiamce  not  procmdmg  from  either 
amisation  or  reflecfioji^  was  maintaining  that  man  pos- 
sessed naturally  the  notion  of  the  Absolnte,  which  he 
does  not  possess,  for  even  Revelation,  which  tells  him 
<d  the  Almighty,  is  the  express  denial  of  man's  capa- 
bility of  going  higher  than  the  relative.  To  the  ob- 
jection of  Dr.  Fhilpot,  Locke  answered  quaintly  that 
all  he  (Locke)  knew  of  a  cherry  was  through  sensation 
and  reflection ;  the  first  pointing  ont  qualities,  on  which 
reflection  perceived,  thought,  reasoned,  knew,  <fec,  bnt 
that  sensation  alone  gave  him  the  notion  of  something 
termed  anbetance  in  the  cherry,  it  being  a  support  or 
substratum  to  the  modes  or  accidents  termed  qualities. 
Dr.  Philpot,  in  this  long  discussion,  seems,  we  believe, 
to  have  had  in  view  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  Exist- 
enee  or  Being, -whit^  is  inseparable  from  consciousness, 
and  which,  being  inseparable  from  animated 'life,  is 
therefore  a  quality  thereof.  Hus  quality  is  Thought, 
of  which  the  sutetance,  according  to  the  Cartesian  doc- 
tarine,  was  Spirit,  bnt  which  Descartes  and  his  follow- 
»8  denied  to  exist  in  brutes.  Now  Locke,  not  caring 
for  system,  advances  "that  brutes  have* memory — ^that 
brutes  ponder  over  things  to  a  certain  degree,"  and 
conmion  judgment  is  in  his  favor.  The  Cartesian  doc- 
trine of  Spirit  thus  fell  asunder  when  it  was  attempt- 
ed Co  ground,  on  such  sophistical  ailments,  the  posi- 
tive existence  of  a  spirituJEd  snbstance ;  but  if  Ken  only 
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lay  trast  in  what  they  can  conceive  or  explain,  it 
would,  we  conceive,  be  a  denial  of  Reason,  and  not  a 
rational  conclosion.  Bat  this  error  of  Descartes — 
error  proved  by  constant  experience,  has  not  prevented 
men  from  doing  justice  to  the  soondnese  of  his  principle 
of  self-conscionsness  as  the  basis  of  all  certitade  of  rda- 
tive  knowledge. 

Locke,  at  all  events,  sncceeded  in  his  nndertakii^; 
for  by  his  vigorons  hand  the  doctrine  of  reminiscenon, 
of  innate  ideas,  and  of  maxima  coeval  with  the  enab- 
ence  of  the  mind,  was  fiurly  prostrated.  The  rights 
of  sensation,  or  of  the  senses  were  restored,  and  Ration- 
alism j>TOgreaaed.  It  would  be  anticipating  on  what 
we  have  to  say  in  another  part,  to  enter  here  into  any 
detail  respecting  the  opinions  of  Locke  on  the  notione 
of  Power,  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  respective  rights  of 
Reason  and  Faith.  "We  shall  merely  state  tiat  we 
^y  acquiesce  in  his  views  respecting  the  very  relative 
notions  that  Man  can  acquire  on  those  important  points 
by  the  ouly  means  given  him  by  nature,  viz^  Reason, 
uded  by  Sensation  and  Reflection.  The  work  of  Locke 
is  a  monument  of  times  gone  by,  and  requires  to  be 
read  cum  grama  scdis.  But  be  it  as  it  may  respecting 
his  errors,  he  has  rendered  sound  religion  good  serrioe 
by  an  early  but  unheeded  warning  of  the  rocks  Ml 
which  she  was  about  to  strike  in  attempting  to  sail  on 
waters  not  sa£Sdently  deep.  A  continued  attenticNi 
to  what  were  termed  rational  and  psychological  i»oo& 
of  l^e  existence  of  Grod  soon  led  men  to  suppose  that 
the  notion  of  Glod  was  a  conception  of  the  mind ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  rational  evidence  of  Gx>d's  existence  was 
adduced  by  creatures  who  could  ^ve  no  rational  evi- 
dence of  the  principal  phenomena  with  which  th^ 
were  sarrounded, 

Even  when  the  system  of  Locke  was  carried  &r 
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beyoad  th«  limits  traeeA  by  tliat  great  thinker,  even 
wbm  enliandng  his  rranarks  re^>ectiiig  the  erident 
connection  between  the  Intellect  and  the  Body,  a  school 
arose  that  incnicated  gross  Materialism ; — what  has  been 
the  positive  issue  of  all  snch  systeins  ?  The  reeolt  has 
been  the  same  as  in  all  phydcal  research,  in  which  re- 
lation of  number  and  form  corresponds  to  given  motions, 
bnt  by  no  means  explains  these  motions.  It  has  been 
the  same  as  in  all  chemical  afSinity,  in  which  the  num- 
ber and  form  of  the  molecular  elements  most  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  are  indeed  the  only  real  basis 
of  observation ;  and  yet  what  explanation  do  they 
bestow  respecting  the  quality  of  the  substance  ?  none. 
If  the  chemist  alone  were  to  be  attended  to,  he  would 
say  that  iron  and  arsenic  were  perfectly  dmilar  in  their 
effects,  and  so  on  respecting  many  substances  where 
the  form  and  molecular  quantities  are  the  same.  But 
when  vital  properties  appear,  when  the  four  mysterious 
elementary  substances,  carbon,  oxygoi,  hydrc^n,  and 
azote,  be^  to  come  into  play,  espedaUy  in  animated 
nature,  the  pn^e  becomes  more  and  more  intricate,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  appearance  of  simplification. 
The  more  nitrogen,  the  more  animal  life  appears  en- 
hanced; and  yet,  what  relation  has  been  discovered 
between  sensation  and  nitrogen?  In  such  circom- 
stances  the  metaphysician  attempts  to  enter  into  expla- 
nations and  gives  yon  words.  The  materialist,  who 
onght  merely  to  own  his  ignorance,  refuses  to  believe 
tile  metaphysician,  but  still  gives  his  opinion,  the 
futility  of  which  finds  ample  testimony  in  the  pages  of 
Lucretius,  and  modem  Collinses.  The  positive  philoso- 
pher lets  Voltaire,  Boosseau,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bol- 
ingbroke,  and  modem  consorts  scribble ;  he  thinks,  and 
goes  quietly  to  work  marking  down,  according  to  given 
roles,  which  may  be  undonbtedly  ameliorated,  the  real 
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relation  between  phenomena,  and  whilst  he  ia  thus  oo- 
copied,  the  philolc^t  brings  to  the  heap  the  honey  he 
has  galiiered  in  his  close  investigation  of  idioms  and 
long  lost  characters.  The  geolo^st  adds  his  deep  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  direction  <^ 
strata,  and  the  sloping  of  raonntains ;  and  tJie  great 
work  progresses,  slowly  indeed,  bnt  still  it  moves.  In 
short,  all  we  have  here  to  say  of  Materialism  as  a  sys- 
tem can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  for  we  intend 
to  devote  a  few  pages  on  the  subject  at  a  later  period. 
Materialism,  that  merely  points  out  the  evident  con- 
oection  that  exists  between  the  organs  and  the  play 
thereof;  tliat,  seeing  the  Acuities  weaken  as  the  oi^ans 
grow  more  feeble,  then  conceives  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  richly  deserves  its  name,  for  there  is  in  such  a 
judgment  so  great  an  absence  of  reflection,  such  a  proof 
of  ignorance,  that  we  are  certain  that  the  time  will 
come  when  no  one  will  repeat  such  stuff.  All  is  re- 
lation, and  life  is  not  known  to  man  under  absolute 
terms.  Life,  which  can  be  defined,  according  to  the 
most  able  biologists,  a  continual  composition  and  de- 
composition, is  only  known  to  us  nnder  that  law  or 
relation.  Why  life  in  the  vegetable  world  flourishes 
by  absorbing  carbon  espedally,  whilst  animal  life  pro- 
gresses by  means  of  combustion  or  an  absorption  of 
oxygen,  is  a  question  much  easier  put  than  answered. 
And  yet  Materialism  most  be^  by  answering  that 
question  in  the  lowest  degrees  of  life,  or  rather,  Mate- 
rialism must  first  accomplish  a  feat  far  easier  in  appear- 
ance, and  yet  which  will  require  perhaps  centnries  to 
accomplish — ^we  mean,  ezphun  the  connection  that  ex- 
ists between  the  form  and  the  qualities  of  nnoi^anized 
matter.  If  Materialism  really  desires  to  effectuate 
something,  it  must  go  to  work  the  right  way,  and  Man- 
kind will  be  benefited  by  the  slightest  advance  which 
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shall  be  made  in  a  forward  direction.  Sensationalisni, 
as  well  as  Materialism,  mnst  acknowledge  a  relatiTe 
valne  in  Katiocination,  as  they  aim  also  at  establishing 
rational  proof.  Now  we  require  nothing  more  than 
the  admission  of  the  relative  value  of  Intelligence,  and 
we  own  that  we  possess  no  notion  of  Life,  either  merely 
organic  or  animated,  withont  the  phenomenon  being 
accompanied  with  certain  Axed  laws  or  relations.  Bat 
*  higher  order  of  things  unknown  to  Reason  is  pre- 
sented thereunto  by  a  special  act,  which  is  Revelation, 
and  Reason,  after  due  investigation,  then  admits  of 
divine  Faith  or  trust  in  the  Almighty.  The  scene  now 
changes ;  all  poedtive  philosophy  serves  as  proof  where 
it  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  suggestion,  and  the  real 
nature  of  human  existence,  which  is  decidedly  rdatim, 
is  no  obstacle  to  the  belief  of  another  state  of  things 
entirely  distinct,  and  only  admitting  of  a  relative  ex- 
istence of  another  kind.  When  the  Sensationalist  ex- 
drnms  with  Locke  that  "  real  existence  is  unknown  to 
OS  as  self-evident,**  we  readily  admit  the  statement; 
for,  according  to  Locke,  "God  is,  is  of  real  existence;" 
but  if  be  repeats,  with  that  thinker, "  that  the  existence 
of  a  God  every  man  may  certainly  know  tmA  demon- 
strate to  himself  from  his  own  existence,"  such  a  propo- 
ation  we  deny,  and  are  therefore  more  Sensationalist 
than  Locke,  because  we  can  adduce  good  proc^  that  the 
belief  in  God  did  not  originate  in  man  by  means  of 
considerations  drawn  from  his  **  own  existence."  And 
when  the  Materialist  inquires  if  we  can  conceive  life 
without  the  conditions  that  Reason  points  out  as  con- 
stantly accompanying  that  phenomenon,  we  readily 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  Reason,  by  means  of  meta- 
physical condudons,  can  by  no  means  give  ns  the  cer- 
titude acquired  by  tiie  proof  of  the  Revelation  of  Qod 
as  the  Almighty.    8en«aMondi«m,  then,  considered  as 
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the-aBeertioD  of  the  rights  of  the  Senses  in  homau 
knowledge,  and  MateriaUsniy  considered  as  maintaining 
a  fixed  relation  to  exist  between  the  physical  and  inr 
tellectnal  faculties,  we  deem  to  be  unassailable,  provided 
they  go  no  farther,  provided  they  do  not  attempt  thfi 
same  metaphyseal  flight  that  they  will  not  hear  of  ift 
others.  ♦ 

Therefore,  althoogb  we  allow  the  inadequacy  otf 
Locke  to  the  greatness  of  the  task  he  attempted,  yet  wo 
admire  his  courage ;  we  aver  a  prc^eas  to  have  been 
effected,  and  we  maintain  it  not  only  to  be  eonaisteiit 
with  Beli^on,  but  to  constitute  an  essential  step  in. 
the  advance  of  Keason  towards  one  of  her  most  im* 
portant  aims,  if  not  indeed  the  most  important  of  all — 
that  of  constituting  the  ultimate  basis  of  hunum 
endeavor  towards  attaining  those  Supreme  heights 
pointed  out  to  man  by  the  pristine  Revelation  of  the 
Almighty,  and  by  His  Revelation  in  Christ.  Deprived 
of  Reason,  pristine  Revelation  becomes  the  wild  flight 
of  human  conception  termed  symbolic  religion  and 
Mythology ;  deprived  of  Reason,  the  Mosfuc  inspirar 
tion  is  fettered  in  the  law,  and  circnmclaion  and  sacrir 
flee  are  deemed  tantamount  to  Faith  in  the  Almighty ; 
deprived  of  Reason,  the  Word  of  Qod  revealed  in 
Christ,  not  as  Man,  but  God, — Christianity  lights  the 
fagot,  and  ties  her  opponent  to  the  stake,  not  merely 
as  an  opponent  in  doctrine,  but  as  one  possessed  of 
devils,  as  one  that  practises  the  evil  art,  and  the  only 
motive  alleged  is  the  old  irrational  adage  of  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Hebrew,  mactovh,  it  is  written.  How 
came  it  that  Warburton,  who  saw  so  well  that  written 
phonetic  characters  were  primary  graven  images, — ^how 
came  not  Warburton  to  perceive  that  the  letter  was  also 
a  means  of  going  astray,  and  one  that,  without  Meaaon 
as  a  stay,  nught  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
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qvemceB  t  "  Wliat  I "  exclaim  both  atheist  and  I'digioos 
fimatic;  "what  I  you  wonld  admit  of  primary  Revela- 
tion, of  snbaeqaent  inspiratioii,  and  of  a  renewed  Revelar 
(ion  of  the  Altniglity  in  Christ,  and  yet  you  pretend  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  Beasou,  without  perceiving  that  by 
liie  very  admiasion  of  such  principles  you  completely 
nullify  all  the  dictates  of  Reason  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  indirectly  accuse  (rod,  whom  you  main- 
tain to  be  .^mighty,  of  bestowing  on  Mwi,  whom  he 
created,  a  broken,  rotten  reed,  instead  of  the  sound  staff 
his  earthly  journey  requires?"  "Point  out,"  we  sup- 
pose them  to  say,  "point  out  at  least  a  rational  ground, 
you  the  defender  of  Reason,  on  which  you  can  rest  at 
the  same  time  each  contradictory  asserdons  aa  the 
denial  of  Reason  and  the  assertion  of  her  Bights,  and 
this  we  summon  you  to  do  without  entering  into  the 
metaphyseal,  commonplace  considerations  of  human 
ignorance  and  weakness,  considerations  which  you  aver 
you  scout  and  deride."  To  such  a  forcible  appeal  we 
I'etum  a  ready  answer,  in  pointing  out,  first,  to  the 
raHonal  evidence  of  the  great  event  of  Revelation,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  sense  of  the  divine  communication. 
Rational  evidence,  we  own,  can  never  rise  above  the 
level  of  human  Reason,  of  which  the  highest  point  is, 
we  think,  intuitive  belief  in  relative  Ikistence,  and  in 
rational  concladons  admitted  on  trust,  or  faith,  neither 
of  which  constitute  indeed  a  ground  firm  enough  to 
allow  the  Mind  or  tiie  intellectnal  phenomena  to  out- 
leap  their  limits.  But  the  dogmatism  of  Reason, 
although  totally  inadequate  for  such  an  attempt,  is  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  task  of  confirming  or  of  denying, 
on  evidence  produced,  the  eventfdl  feet  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  All  that  reason,  or  the  univer^ 
sal  accumolated  experience  of  Mankind,  can  lay  claim 
to,  is  merely  the  right  of  admitting  or  of  denying  that 
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Revelation.  Ib  that  Revelation  confirmed,  the  mys- 
tery is  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the  evident,  incont^t- 
able  meaning  thereof  It  announces  to  Man  Supreme 
Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Gfoodness,  for  sach  are  the  cor- 
responding feelings  that  the  name  of  God  Almigk^ 
awakens  and  enlightens.  Now,  it  is  with  the  Bevel*- 
tion  alone  that  Reason  has  to  deal,  as  with  a  f&et.  1b 
that  fact  established  on  rational  evidence,  Reason  flndi 
in  the  attributes  of  the  Being  revealed  as  the  Almighty 
an  answer  to  all  the  natural  doubts  that  the  sense  of  bsr 
own  weakness  gives  rise  to.  Reason  may  then  boldly 
exclaim:  "These  ways  are  not  my  ways;  they  are 
the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  He  has  revealed  himself 
as  such,  and  in  Him,  as  such,  shall  I  confide.**  Divine 
FMth,  or  trust  in  the  Almighty,  thus  becomes  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  verdict  Reason  pronounces  respect- 
ing Revelation,  and  is  not  the  result  of  metaphysioai 
reasonings  on  the  nature  of  the  Infinite  and  of  the  Ab- 
solute, in  which  Reason  is  made  to  outstep  her  limits, 
and  comes  at  last  to  believe  that  the  notion  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  a  mere  rational  conceplion.  Should  the 
atheist  rejoin,  that  we  are  opening  an  entrance  to 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  since  Revelation  once  be- 
lieved in  and  Inspiration  admitted.  Reason  finds  all 
her  assertions  continnally  gainsaid  by  a  constant 
reference  to  evidences  which  she  owns  to  be  superior 
to  her  dictates,  and  before  which  she  has  no  other 
alternative  but  submission  and  prostration.  This  ob- 
servation might  indeed  prove  a  ground  for  hesitation 
if  the  sublimity  of  the  aim  pointed  out  to  Man  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  did  not  efiectually  prevent 
them  irom  ever  being  totally  lost  sight  of  In  them 
Reason  finds  a  criterion  when  assailed  by  the  wild 
'  clamors  of  superatition  and  fanatidsm,  and  in  them  she 
possesses  a  test  whereby  to  judge  of  inspiration  and  of 
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miracle.  The  knowledge  of  the  Almigh^,  or  divine 
Faith,  does  not  do  away  with  rational  evidences  of 
human  weakneea  and  errors. 

Locke,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  in  a  more  definite 
maimer  than  his  predecessors  the  process  followed 
qrantaneonsly  by  the  haman  mind  for  many  thousand 
years  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  did  not  deny  the 
tmth  of  the  propositions  or  maxims  accumulated,  but 
Bi»%ly  their  pristine  existence  in  the  Mind.  This  Dee- 
cartes  had  in  a  manner  done  before  him  when,  attempt- 
ing to  doubt  of  every  thing,  he  still  found  something 
that  resisted  all  his  endeavors  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  con- 
ception— this  was  conscionsness,  or  the  intuitive  belief 
m  relative  existence,  in  the  existence  of  Self  and  not- 
Sel£  Nor  did  Locke  deny  that  in  some  minds  the 
gradual  steps  of  Reason  appeared  to  make  way  for  a 
more  rapid  display  of  knowledge,  as  now  in  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  we  see  electricity  leave  far  be- 
hind the  swiftestconrier;  he  merely  maintiuned  that  even 
then  the  conclusions  were  to  be  justified  by  Eeaaon, 
according  to  a  slower  process.  On  the  same  grounds 
he  proposed  testing  the  certainty  of  general  propor- 
tions in  toto.  He  denied,  it  is  true,  that  Man  could 
easily  acquire  such  certain  knowledge  of  substances,  of 
which  "  our  knowledge  of  thar  qualities  and  proper- 
ties goes,"  he  justiy  observes, "  very  seldom  ferther  than 
oar  senses  reach  and  inform  us.  Possibly  inqoisitive, 
observing  men  may,  by  strength  of  judgment,  penetrate 
farther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  every  observar 
tion,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  guess  right  at 
what  experience  has  not  yet  discovered  to  them ;  but 
this  is  bat  guessing  still ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion, 
and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  knowl- 
edge ....  general  certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but 
in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in 
Vol.  I.— la 
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experiment,  or  olieervatioDB  without  as,  oar  knowledge 
goes  not  beyond  particalara.  It  is  the  contemplation 
of  onr  own  abstract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  oe 
general  knowledge."  These  words  of  Locke,  contained 
in  the  4th  book,  have  reference  to  the  great  and  para- 
moont  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  the  real  nature  of 
things,  and  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  Locke  tells  as 
that  Reason  fails  when  oar  ideas  fail,  mnce  it  neither 
does  nor  can  extend  itaelf  farther  than  they  do.  This 
diflSiculty  explains  why  Locke  insists  so  little  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Mind  respecting  its  own  actions,  in  which, 
if  onr  notions  do  not  fail  altogether,  yet  they  are  "ob- 
scure and  impeifect,"  and  "pu^e,"  he  says,  "our  Rea- 
son. For,  not  having  any  perfect  idea  of  the  least 
extension  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  loss 
about  the  divisibility  of  matter,  but  having  perfect, 
clear,  and  distinct  ideas  of  number,  our  reason  meets 
with  none  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in  numbers, 
DOT  finds  itself  involved  in  any  contradictions  about 
them.  Thos,  we,  having  bat  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
operations  of  ow  minds,  and  of  the  beginning  of  mo- 
tion or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces  either  of  them 
in  aa,  and  much  imperfecter  yet  of  the  operation  of 
God,  run  into  great  difficnlties  about  free  created 
agents,  which  Reason  cannot  well  extricate  itself  ont 
of  it"  And  when  the  difficulty  is  referred  to  "wrong 
piinciples,  and  to  the  use  of  doobtfdl  terms,"  all  the 
rights  of  Refiection  are  adequately  stated,  and  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Locke's  silence  sufficiently  explained.  But  it  is 
especially  "  for  want  of  intermediate  ideas  tiiat  reason  is 
often  at  a  stand."  Here,  barring  the  use  of  the  term 
reason  for  reasoning,  which  has  been  so  jasUy  pointed 
out  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Cousin,  Hamilton,  &c,  Ac, 
Locke  means  "  those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to 
show  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  other." 
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This  he  terms  Sagacity,  and  remarks  that  in  thia  "some 
men's  faculties  far  outgo  others."  The  first  step  con- 
mta  in  this  comparison;  the  second  is  a  judgment  re- 
lating thereto;  and  then  comes  the  advancing,  the 
progressive  process,  which,  finding  a  basis  already  con- 
firmed, advances  a  step  in  affirming  something  different, 
but  reposing  partly  on  the  preceding  proposition,  which 
then  serves  as  a  criterion  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, and  by  which  the  advancing  step  was  suggested, 
(Brown.)  Whatever  name  may  be  applied  to  this 
most  important  step  in  ratiocmation,  Science  can  \m- 
donbtedly  contribute  to  strengthen  it,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  Stuart  Mill,  of  a 
Whately,  of  a  Whewell,  &c.,  will  pi-ove  of  service,  and 
Anrther  the  advancement  of  learning,  for  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas  is  far  from  being  of  the  simple  nature 
that  we  have  just  alluded  to.  Locke  is  very  short  on 
thia  most  essential  point.  "  But  it  is  chiefly,"  he  tells 
OS,  "  by  the  finding  out  those  ideas  that  show  the  con- 
nection of  distant  ones,  that  our  stock  of  knowledge  is 
increased,  and  that  useful  arts  and  sciences  are  ad- 
vanced." He  owns  his  ignorance  on  this  subject,  and 
leaving  to  others  the  care  of  advancing  its  study,  he 
merely  expresses  great  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  lo^c 
or  the  scholastic  roles  of  arguing  (syllogism)  for  its 
advancement.  Syllo^m  or  logic  he  quaintly  com- 
pares to  iron  of  which,  instead  of  making  instruments 
to  till  the  ground,  men  make  implements  of  warfare. 
The  reflections  of  Mr.  Locke,  which  follow,  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  logic  or  argumentation  in  form,  consist 
mainly  in  the  assertion  that  syllo^m  or  argument  has 
been  fallaciously  represented  to  be  only  right  and  con- 
closive  when  it  cont^na  at  least  one  general  proposition. 
"  As  if,"  says  Locke,  "  we  could  not  reason  and  have 
knowledge  abont  particulars ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
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matter  rightly  coneddered,  the  immediate  object  c^  all 
our  reasoniDg  and  knowledge,  ia  nothing  bnt  partioo- 
lars.  Every  man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind,  which  are  truly, 
every  one  of  them,  particalar  existences,  and  onr 
knowledge  and  onr  reason  about  other  things,  is  only 
as  they  correspond  with  thoee  of  onr  particnlar  ideas. 
So  that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  onr  particalar  ideas  is  the  whole  and  ntmost 
of  aU  onr  knowledge.  Univeraality  is  bnt  acoidental 
to  it,  and  consists  only  in  this,  that  the  particnlar  ideas, 
about  which  it  is,  are  such,  as  more  than  the  particalar 
thing  can  correspond  with,  and  be  represented  by." 
But  the  diMcnlty,  we  apprehend,  is  &r  irom  being 
solved  by  this  latter  remark  of  Locke.  The  true  sola- 
tion  we  conceive  to  be  conttuned  in  the  important  and 
highly  practical  remark  of  Leibnitz,  respecting  the  im- 
possibility of  expressing  particalar  ideas,  and  even  (tf 
naming  individual  things,  otherwise  than  in  general 
terms,  L  e.,  by  names  which  stand  for  other  things. 
Now  as  all  reasoning,  even  on  the  moat  particular  sub- 
ject, is  carried  on  in  words,  at  least  when  we  attempt 
to  pass  oar  thoughts  into  the  mind  of  others,  the  nat* 
aral  consequence  is,  that  the  idea  which  in  the  mind 
was  particular  becomes  enveloped  in  general  terms 
when  it  is  expressed.  No  syllogism  can,  therefore,  be 
without  a  general  term,  if  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz  be 
trae,  as  we  believe  it  is.  But  it  would  carry  na  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  work  to  parsne  this  subject,  and 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  anthors,  to  whom  we  a^oin  Hegel,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  fall  particulars  relating  to  the  nse  and 
value  of  ratiocination  or  Ic^^  in  the  inductive  and  de- 
ductive sciencea  He  divergency  that  exists  in  the 
opinions  of  these  autiiors,  respecting  the  manner  in 
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whieh  the  SGnd  carriea  on  its  operationa  in  reaacamigf 
has  the  practical  advantage  of  clearly  establlBhing  the 
actnal  position  of  the  question. 

One  moet  important  point  in  SensationaliBm,  as  rep- 
resented by  Locke,  conaists  in  the  dietinction  laid  down 
by  that  thinker  between  the  operations  of  the  mind 
on  its  own  acts,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  on 
ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  Locke,  it  is  tme, 
^ves  the  name  of  "  simple  ideas  "  to  both,  bat  evidently 
if  we  take  Thought  to  be  the  operation  of  mind,  Locke 
admits  the  three  kinds  of  notions  admitted  by  Des- 
cartes: 1st,  acts  of  Mind  termed  Memory,  Attention, 
Judgment,  &&,  Ac ;  2d,  Hionghts  or  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion ;  3d,  and  Hiooghts  obtained  by  reflecting  on  onr 
own  idea&  These  three  are,  however,  only  two  in  fact 
let,  Thoaghts  from  within,  and  3d,  Thoaghta  from 
without  The  states  of  Mind  dependent  on  Mind 
alone  and  having  no  sort  of  resemblance  with  any  thing 
beyond  ns,  which  constitnte  the  first  kind,  are  the  in- 
nate ideas  of  Descartes,  the  elementary  beliefs  of  Do- 
gald  Stewart,  the  primary  beUe&  of  Beid,  and  con- 
stitute in  part,  if  not  altogether,  the  elementary  forms 
of  Thought  or  the  A  priori  categories  of  Kant,  as  we 
shall  see  at  a  later  period  These  acts  of  Afind,  these 
intellectual  phenomena  considered  by  the  Mind  "  as 
objects,"  are  then  admitted  by  Locke  to  be  pure  acts 
of  Intellect.  It  most  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
German  philosophy,  as  it  is  termed,  is  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  metaphysical  views  of  Locke :  it  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  elaeidate  those  opraations  of  the  mind,  which, 
as  essential  acts  of  the  mind,  (memory,  imagination, 
attention,  contemplation,  jndgment,  knowledge,  under- 
standing, t&c,)  exist  as  llioaght  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
the  obscurity  of  which  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  re^ 
•oning.    It  is  in  order  to  obviate  difficulties  which  may 
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ariBe  in  the  minds  of  readers  not  accustomed  to  what 
is  termed  metaphysical  inquiry,  that  we  insist  opon 
these  particnlarities,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  they 
win  appear  trivial  to  the  emdite.  This  we  do  the  more 
readily,  because  nnder  the  term  "  internal  states  of  the 
Mind  "  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  work- 
ings of  Thought  on  notions  that  arise  spontaneoiifily,  or 
(rf  themselves,  in  the  Mind. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  briefly  the  opinions 
of  MM.  Hnme  and  Reid,  as  a  preface  to  what  we 
have  to  aay  respecting  those  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel,  there  remains  an  objection  of  great 
weight  that  has  been  raised  against  Sensationalism 
and  Materialism,  on  the  grounds  of  subverting  mort^ 
ity  and  religion,  because  these  doctrines  deny  that  ab- 
solute knowledge  is  given  to  Man  by  his  own  means. 
Now,  as  we  maintain  the  compatibility  of  religion  and 
science,  on  the  gronnd  of  a  source  and  natnre  distinct 
though  coalescing,  the  one  being  an  aim,  the  other  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  every  being  considered  as  an  in- 
tellectual agent,  and  every  act  the  result  of  intelligence 
and  will,  it  is  requi£dte  for  us  to  explain  ourselvee  in  a 
clear  and  definite  manner.  For  it  is  undeniable,  that 
undei"  the  bannera  of  free  inquiry  men  have  risen  who 
have  asserted  that  what  was  inconceivable  was  impos- 
sible, and  who  therefore  deny,  on  snch  grounds,  that 
life  can  exist  otherwise  than  we  perceive  it  in  onr 
planet.  The  question  must  be  stated  in  clear,  definite 
terms.  It  would  be  idle,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
useless  dispute,  to  repeat  what  has  been  perpetually 
urged  respecting  the  connection  between  the  intellect- 
ual phenomena  and  the  oigans  or  body.  The  mat- 
ter must  be  brought  to  close  issue.  Can  we  conceive 
Life  as  existing  without  the  relations  of  composition 
and  decomposition  ?    Can  we  conceive  animated  life 
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to  exist  without  tbe  inhalation  of  oxygen  ?  Now  ae 
both  states  are  perfectly  inconceivable,  tbe  atheistic 
materialist  trinmphs,  and  the  man  who  believes  that 
a  matheniatical  point  can  be  possessed  of  properties 
ihe  most  opposite,  denies  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant, 
on  no  better  groonds  than  those  on  which  he  ad- 
mits such  a  point  to  be  endowed  with  snch  contradic- 
tory properties.  As  to  tiie  deistical  materialist,  who, 
resting  his  argument  on  the  evidence  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, maiutEons  that  the  notion  of  God  was  suggested 
thereby,  we  know  not  how,  after  taking  up  his  ground 
on  that  belief  termed  natural  theology,  he  can  admit 
that  the  same  value  can  be  given  to  the  notion  of  cause 
and  effect,  to  the  evidence  of  design,  there  where  he 
only  perceives  the  inconceivable.  We  believe  the  po- 
sition of  both  to  be  far  more  irrational  than  that  of 
one  who,  seeing  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
Eevelation  of  the  Almighty,  grounds  his  hopes  on 
iUvi/M  faith,  fully  admitting  the  inadequacy  of  human 
Beason  beyond  her  limits.  When  once  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  that  Bevelation  has  shed  its  foil  light  on  our 
mind,  Immortality  is  believed  in  on  grounds  almost  rar 
tioual,  through  &ith,  through  trust  in  Him  who  an- 
nounced Himself  as  Almighty.  The  believer  in  God 
revealed  fearlessly  admits  the  full  value  of  the  rela- 
tions on  which  life  appears  dependent  in  this  world, 
but  to  him  the  inconceivable  is  not  the  imposmble,  for 
he  knows  of  the  Almighty  revealed.  Can  the  natural 
deist  thus  raise  hopes  on  the  wings  of  &ith  t  Can  his 
belief  in  a  final  or  first  cause  perceived  through  the 
dim  medium  of  cause  and  effect,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  design, — cui  that  belief  attain  to  the  conviction  of 
divine  Faith,  of  trust  in  the  Almighty  known  through 
Bevelation! 

But  the  inconsistency  of  the  reli^ous  man  is  still 
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more  glaring  when  Ailly  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  Reason 
08  well  as  of  her  weakness,  when  denying  even  that 
Reason  can  constitute  the  means  appointed  to  faM 
on  earth,  as  an  instrument,  the  Almighty  Will,  he  seeks 
to  bnild  on  a  rational  motive  a  Faith  that  has  no  meao- 
log  if  not  grounded  on  a  Being  whose  attributes  (al- 
thongh  of  a  nature  that  man  comprehends  in  his  dim 
notions  of  Power,  and  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Goodneas) 
are  announced  as  Supreme,  and  therefore  beyond 
Reason.  The  materiaJist  may  deny  perceiving  any 
thing  beyond  the  relations  of  matter,  without  which 
no  living  thing  is  known  to  exist  on  eardi.  This  error 
proceeds,  as  already  stated,  from  advancing  a  belief 
when  all  that  he  can  infer  is  that  he  knows  nothmg 
about  the  matter ;  but  when  a  F^n^lon  grounds  the  In- 
finite on  the  Finite,  when  a  Clarke  attempts  to  lay 
down  a  rational  d  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of 
an  immense  and  eternal  Being,  because  Space  and 
Time,  he  thinks,  are  only  abstract  or  partial  concep- 
tions of  an  immensity  and  eternity  which  force  themr 
selves  on  our  belief,  and  which,  not  being  substances, 
must  therefore,  he  says,  be  the  attributes  of  a  Being 
who  is  necessarily  immense  and  eternal,  the  inconsist- 
ency is  the  more  dangerous. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  metaphysical  speculation,  so 
subject  to  misconception  and  so  open  to  error,  that 
those  who  attempt  to  adduce  what  is  termed  rational 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Soul  detached  from  the 
body,  and  of  Spirits  superior  to  humanity,  give  fidl 
career  to  their  imagination.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  Carteedan  metaphysical  definition  of  Mind,  as  the 
attribute  of  Spirit,  goes  a  great  way  with  many  as  prov- 
ing the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul,  Malebranohe, 
turning  to  account  the  discoveries  of  his  time  on  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  phenomenon  of 
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Light,  seeks  to  gire  some  Qotion  of  another  Mnd  o€ 
Being  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  laws  of  matter. 
And  as  new  discoyeries  have  been  made,  the  variooB 
phenomena  of  Nature  termed  natural  Powers  have 
been  nanally  pointed  out  as  means  of  comparison. 
Kow  we  are  &r  &om  denying  that  the  wonders  of 
Katore  do  not  prove  design,  or  that  certain  pecQliar 
oharacteristics  of  ^ose  Bnbstancea  that  touch  the  bor^ 
ders  where  Gravitation  ceases  to  obtain,  are  no  proof 
that  the  energy  of  a  substance,  as  we  know  of  them, 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  subject  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  We  merely  contend  that  these 
proofe  are  of  no  avail  anless  the  Almighty  be  conceived 
as  revealed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  a  way  quite  dis- 
tinct from  what  is  termed  the  revelation  of  Reason. 
Otherwise,  it  is  in  vain,  we  believe,  without  sach  a  bams, 
to  expect  any  thing  at  all  satis&ctory  to  be  adduced 
therefrom.  Bat  the  evidence  of  the  Revelation  of  the 
Almighty  once  ascertained,  the  phenomena  of  nature 
then  become  witnesses,  and  testify  a  truth  which  they 
coold  never  have  revealed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
would  point  out  the  remarkable  fact  contained  in  those 
four  substancea  wherein  life  resides,  and  which  have 
never  yet  been  obtained  in  a  solid  form.  This  &ct 
may,  it  is  true,  be  doubted  in  regard  to  carbon,  bat  it 
is  authentic  as  to  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  If 
carbon  really  exists  in  a  state  of  purity  as  the 
diamcmd,  at  least  art  has  never  yet  obtained  it  in  that 
form.  And  even  the  diamond  is  no  longer  conddered 
to  be  solely  formed  of  carbon.  These  substaoces 
which  stand  on  the  last  vei^  of  the  ponderable,  and 
which  separate  can  never  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state, 
are,  if  not  the  most  wonderful  of  all  known  phenomena, 
at  least  the  most  wonderful  of  all  pure  substances  sub- 
ject to  Gravitation,  whilst  at  the  same  time  ikeii 
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weight  counts  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  Carlxm  bdog 
excepted.  We  say  nothing  of  those  important  phe- 
nomena termed  Heat  or  Caloric,  light,  Electricdty,  and 
still  less  of  Gravitation,  becaase  all  that  is  known  of 
them  is  theii'  effects;  so  that  nothing  more  can  be 
said  about  them  save  that  we  considered  them  the 
result  of  a  peculiu-  impulfion ;  end  therefore  they  have 
been  litened  to  motion  rariously  accelerated,  because 
nothing  else  could  give  any  nolion  of  them.  All  snoh 
phenomena  are  therefore  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
the  idea  of  impulsion  of  power.  "  Is  not  that  suficiait,'' 
ezchums  the  natural  theologigt,  **  Causation,  deagn  and 
purpose,  power,  what  want  we  more?"  We  want  a 
something  unconditional,  and  yon,  the  natural  theolo- 
gy, have  only  the  conditional  to  propose.  We 
want  an  Absolute  grounded  on  a  bads  other  than  the 
unlimited,  formed  by  the  fanciful  addition  of  the 
limited,  and  resulting  from  the  impossibility  Man  finds 
to  conceive  a  limit  thereto.  We  want  an  Infinite  in 
whom  we  can  repose  our  trust,  and  not  an  Indefinite 
formed  by  fruitless  additions  of  the  finite.  Is  it  not 
very  unaccountable  that  religions  men  should  seek  fiv 
rational  proois  in  an  order  of  things  where  all  footing 
ceases  for  Reason  to  reason  from.  This  fallacy,  we  be* 
lieve,  we  shall  render  clearly  evident  when  in  the  followv 
ing  pages  we  shall  expose  the  sceptical  views  of  Hume 
ree^tecting  canaation,  and  those  of  modem  positive  phi- 
losophy. We  shall  see  that  both  sceptic  and  positive 
philosopher  are  quite  at  a  loss  when  they  attempt  to 
reason  theoretically  of  things,  of  causation  in  particular, 
in  an  order  of  things  where  the  same  relations  are  not 
actual.  They  deny  causation  in  that  sphere,  because 
no  rational  notion  of  power,  no  notion,  distinct  from 
action,  can  exist  in  the  mind ;  so  that  in  llieory,  causa- 
tion disappears,  and  there  only  remains  an  antecedent 
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and  a  conseqaenoe.  '*  Without  practical  belief  in  caosar 
tion,  no  social  life  "  exclaims  tlie  sceptic  Home ;  *'  I  trnat 
to  my  own  feelings,  and  not  to  reasoning  in  the  clouds." 
And  BO  says  the  positive  philosopher,  for  the  denial 
c^  causation  is  the  denial  of  Sdence ;  Causation,  without 
agent  and  patient,  cannot  be  conceived  as  cansatiou ;  we 
only  perceive  in  theory  antecedence  and  succession ;  the 
powcTj  the  agency,  which  is  the  act  itself  is  reduced  to  the 
mere  mechanism  of  succession.  Nor  has  it  been  better 
explained  by  admitting  that  the  notion  of  cansation  was 
an  independent,  primary,  intuitive  feeling  of  the  mind, 
for  causation  is  the  very  life  aud  soul  of  experience  and 
of  experiment  Cansation,  aa  power,  "  belongs  only  to 
agents,"  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  who,  clearly  per^ 
caving  that  all  power  related  to  action,  reduced  at 
once  the  question  to  the  only  two  notions  Man  possesses 
of  action,  viz.,  Thought  and  Motion,  of  the  principles 
of  which  (the  bc^^nnings)  we  have  no  idea  either 
from  Thought  or  Body,  since  our  ideas  reach  not  the 
"  production  of  action,  but  merely  the  continuation." 
Indeed,  no  illation  or  inference  whatsoever  can  exist 
without  a  concatenation  of  reasonings  having  clear 
reference  to  each  other,  a  concatenation  that  in  argument 
accounts  for  the  concluuon,  as  in  phyEscal  experiment 
the  link  c^  causation  uoites  the  effect  with  something 
that  produced  it ;  although  in  theory  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  matter  is,  that  experience  has  taught  us  that 
such  and  such  an  antecedent  was  constantly  followed 
by  such  and  such  an  effect.  Causation  thus  loses  that 
which  makes  it,  when  it  is  considered  in  the  abstract, 
and  yet  it  is  to  a  notion  that  does  not  exist  when 
separated  from  experience,  that  metaphyseal  divines, 
and  natural  theologists  equally  metaphysical,  point  as 
a  ground  of  Faith  in  the  Almighty.  As  to  the  notion 
of  Causation  being  an  intuitive  idea,  or,  as  Locke  terms 
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that  of  power,  a  mmple  idea,  we  can  only  say  that  if  hj 
the  term  "  intoitive  idea  "  be  meant  a  *'  practieal  idea," 
then  ifl  the  notion  of  causation  intoitaye.  When  wiS 
men  come  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  metaphymcal  or 
abstract  notion  of  Cansation  that  renders  it  null  and 
Toid?  Now  the  religions  mind,  assured  by  rational 
evidence  of  the  tmth  of  Revelation,  does  not  attempt 
to  separate  irom  the  act  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is, 
and  admitting,  as  a  law  or  a  fixed  relation,  what  remains 
always  open  to  proof  and  trial,  he  does  not  attempt  ta 
grasp  at  a  shadow.  Nor  is  the  moral  of  the  mystery 
lost  on  bis  mind  becanse  he  is  carefol  in  his  inqnirieB 
respecting  it  Gantious  investigadon  is  the  essence  <^ 
free  inquiry,  for  the  power  of  Qod  revealed  as  the  Al- 
mighty never  shines  more  resplendent  than  when  the 
eye  of  Reason  is  surrounded  by  darkness.  It  is  then, 
indeed,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Revdation  becomes 
a  ray  of  light,  for  was  not  God  revealed  as  the  Al- 
mighty. 

But  as  the  readers  to  whom  this  work  is  addressed 
may  not  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  what  are 
termed  the  ultimate  laws  of  biology,  and  as  many  may 
be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  school  of  IHderot, 
D'Alembert,  Collins,  De  la  Mettraye,  Fdne,  GHbbon, 
Bolingbroke,  <&c,  whilst  others  remain  consclentiouBly 
attached  to  the  opposite  school,  that  believes  in  the 
value  of  philosophical  demonstrationB,  eith^  d^riori 
or  6  posteriori,  of  the  existence  of  Qod;  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  add  a  few  cursory  observations  on  a  sub- 
ject already  filling  hundreds  and  thousands  of  volume*. 
It  is,  in  fact,  always  the  same  subject — that  of  the  con- 
nection between  Matter  and  Spiiit.  The  fallacies  we 
conceive  to  be  the  same  as  those  already  related.  It 
is  the  metaphymcian  whom  we  consider  as  the  primary 
source  of  error.    It  is  the  metaphysician,  who,  miuu- 
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taiiuogtheezistenoe  of  a  vital  power  as  a  fiict  grounded 
on  scientific  inveetdgation,  op^wd  an  arena  of  diacDB- 
Bion  in  wliich  he  was  followed  by  the  materialiHt. 
Both  we  con^der  as  having  carried  on  the  fight  blind- 
fidded — the  metaphysician  always  separating  the  es- 
■enoea  from  the  things,  and  independent  of  the  parta- 
cles  which  were  merely,  impelled  by  them.  Thus  we 
find  Clarke  proving  the  existence  of  Thongbt  as  a 
something  distinct  &om  Matter,  on  the  ground  that  if 
k  depended  on  the  partdclee  of  matter,  there  wonld  ex- 
ist in  the  body  as  many  thonghta  as  there  were  parti- 
cIcB,  which  wonld  be  abenrd.  Collins,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  maintained  that  the  totality  was  an  aggregate  c^ 
a  multitude  of  minute  qnalities,  each  contributing 
thereto  withont  constitnting  the  smn  total,  as  a  globe 
is  formed  of  particlee  that  are  not  all  ronnd,  and  that, 
taken  separately,  do  not  form  a  globe,  and  the  same 
with  a  Rose.  Clarke  then  cries,  **  Victory! "  becanse 
Collins  owns  that  the  a£^;r^;ate  or  totality  may  differ  in 
qnaHty  from  the  ultimate  particles,  therefore  admitting 
an  unknown  quality  to  be  the  result  of  known  qnali- 
ties, thereby  affiFming  the  proposition  of  CUo-ke,  viz., 
that  Thought  was  distinct  from  Matter.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  resume,  in  the  shortest  space  possible,  the 
burden  and  issue  of  this  well-known  controversy, 
merely  adding  thereto,  that  such  verbal  contrc>ver8y 
proved  notiiing  beyond  the  ignorance  of  both  adver- 
saries respecting  the  real  conditions  or  laws  of  Thought, 
considered  as  a  phenomenon.  It  was  only  a  display  in 
which  each  champion  flourished  his  arms  without  quit- 
ting his  ground  or  moving  a  step.  But,  had  CoUins 
discovered  the  yet  unknown  conditions  of  organic  life ; 
had  he,  rising  on  that  basis,  proceeded  to  display  those 
of  animal  organization,  such  as  sdenoe  may  possibly  ac- 
quire in  some  thousand  years,  he  could  then  have 
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proved, — what?  Nothing  more  than  that  under  given 
formB  and  qtiantitiee,  and  certain  relations  vith  the  soiw 
rounding  mediom,  the  snbstances  termed  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  in  themselves  all  im> 
known  mysteriee,  display  another  myatery,  that  of 
Thought  Clarke  would  then  have  been  sammoned  to 
prove  that  each  was  not  the  case,  and  unless  he  proved 
that  Thoaght  existed  under  other  known  conditions, 
Collins  would  have  been  considered  as  having  proved 
not  what  Thought  was,  but  under  what  conditions 
Thought  appears.  In  a  word,  he  would  have  proved 
merely  how  Thonght  was  there,  but  neither  tohy  it 
was  there,  nor  in  what  it  consisted.  AH  reasoningg 
on  the  subject  conducted  otherwise,  are  of  no  more 
value  than  those  of  Lucretins ;  they  are  perfect  rhap- 
sodies. But  the  man  who  would  discover  under  what 
^ven  conditions  that  mysterious  principle,  termed  ni> 
trogen,  (the  basis  of  all  nourishment,  and  yet  termed 
azote,)  becomes  &om  a  mere  lifeless  substance  a  living 
principle  or  basa  of  life,  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem  human  reason  must  one 
day  solve,  that  of  feeding  the  countless  millions  which 
will  one  day  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  where 
now  the  foot  of  man  has  never  been  impressed. 

We  fully  admit  that  the  vital  principle  cannot  ex- 
ist without  sensibility.  We  admit,  also,  that  sensibility 
in  man  is  only  known  to  exist  under  certain  ^ven 
conditions,  and  that  without  a  bnun  we  know  of  no 
human  being.  But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  Ijfe  can  exist  without  semnbility,  and  that  seno- 
bility  and  inference  can  exist  without  a  brain  or  even 
any  traces  of  a  nervous  system,  we  conceive  ourselves 
jostifled  iu  maintfuning  that  even  as  Science  stands,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  life,  Sensibility,  and  Thought,  are 
phenomena  inherent  to  given  forms  of  carbon,  oxygeo, 
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bydrogeiif  and  nitrc^n.  If  the  tuttore  of  the  hnman 
brain  was  the  sole  canse  of  the  rational  faculties  of 
Mao,  how  doea  it  come  to  pass  that  we  perceive  in  the 
instinctive  acta  of  the  lowest  living  creature  proofs  of 
design  that  are  marvellons  J  And  here,  without  going 
the  lengths  of  the  natural  theologian  (Lord  Brougham) 
in  considering  snch  instances  as  suggestive  of  the  Al- 
mighty, we  deem  them  as  proving  that  all  the  re- 
lations between  the  nervous  ayBtem  and  intelligence 
observed  in  the  higher  orders  of  animated  nature,  are 
not  sufficient  to  lay  down  such  conditions  as  laws  or 
fixed  oi^anic  relations,  without  which  intelligence  can- 
not appear  in  animated  beings.  Either  the  instinct  of 
the  bee  and  of  the  ant  is  dependent  or  independent  of 
the  form  of  the  nervons  system.  Now,  we  admit  of  the 
dependence,  and  we  perceive,  with  surprise,  that  acts 
of  intelligence  are  performed  instinctiv^y,  in  virtue  of 
that  dependence,  that  man  cannot  readUy  att^.  Evi- 
dentiy,  the  low  degree  of  the  form  is  not  in  st^d  rela^ 
tion  (we  mean  according  to  science)  with  the  act  or 
quality  exhibited  If  the  anatomist  could  say, ''  Oh,  they 
are  animalcules  in  size  and  shape,  bat  as  to  the  nervoos 
system,  they  are  ^anta ; "  there  would  at  least  exist  a 
staid  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and  intelli- 
gent acts,  showing  deep  design ;  but  sacb  is  not  the 
case :  instincts  proving  deep  design  exist  in  beings  that 
live  withoot  any  nervous  system  at  aU ;  but  life  and 
sensibility  are  there,  and  the  secret  lies  therein.  When, 
therefore,  the  materialist  repeats  with  Cabanis,  that 
"  the  brain  secretes  Thought,"  it  is,  in  feet,  an  avowd, 
of  ignorance ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  organs  never  secrete 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  or  other  fluids, 
(Secretion  is  not  a  new  formation,  it  is  a  separation ;)  and, 
on  the  other,  evident  signs  of  Thought  can  be  pointed 
out  in  living  beings  where  no  brain  exists. 
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We  most  not,  however,  be  conaidered  as  holding 
the  doctrine  <^  the  independence  of  matter  and  mind. 
We  merely  remark,  that  organized  life  yet  contains 
many  deep  mysteriee  that  ^e  form  of  the  oi:^;an8 
(meaning  the  molecnlar  form)  does  not  explain,  and 
which  appear  connected  with  something  of  a  higher 
order.  Bot  this  once  admitted,  and  deeming  such  aa 
admisuon  as  incapable  of  snggesting  the  notion  of  the 
Almighty,  but  merely  as  a  proof  of  that  fact  previonsfy 
made  known,  we  folly  aUow  all  rightfiil  stress  to  be 
laid  on  the  positive  connection  existing  between  the 
mind  and  the  body.  Evidently,  the  stmctore  of  Hut 
child,  of  the  adult,  of  the  female,  and  of  the  man,  stand 
in  joint  relation  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
mind.  The  physical  state  of  the  body  exerts  an  tm< 
doubted  inflaeoce  on  the  mind,  and  the  latter  on  the 
physical  state  of  the  body ;  and  the  effects  of  climate, 
of  habits,  and  of  regimen,  are  never  to  be  overlooked. 
The  brain  had  been  considered  as  the  seat  of  IntelU* 
gence  many  centuries  before  Gabanis  announced  that 
"  Intelligence  was  a  secretion  of  the  brain,"  instead  of 
merely  admitting  an  nnknown  relation  to  exist  between 
the  organ  and  the  Intellect.  That  the  brun  acts  when 
we  think,  is  surely  a  matter  of  fact;  but  whence 
thought  proceeds  is  only  known  to  Him  who  revealed 
His  existence  to  man  as  the  Almighty. 

But  it  ia  when  Materialism  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Metaphysics,  that  the  strangest  eccentricities  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  thus  that  a  well-known  Italian  phyaolo- 
gist,  Bufi^lini,  admitting,  with  Bolando,  that  attraction 
or  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  electrical  and  mag- 
netic affinities,  heat  or  caloric,  light,  and  such  general 
phenomena  in  Nature,  constitute  so  many  powers  from 
which  vital  power  has  never  been  separated,  maintains 
that  life  is  therefore  a  mere  quality  of  Matter,  bdng 
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a  mysterious  combination  of  all  the  powers.  He  there- 
fore consideni  himself  jnstifled,  on  such  metaphysical 
gronnds,  in  reducing  vital  power  to  a  lower  rank — ^to 
a  mere  peculiar  organic  disposition  of  Matter,  whilst 
excitability  or  irritability  would  be  s  secondary  result 
proceeding  from  IJfe.  The  following  answer  to  this 
opinion  of  Bn&lini,  who  considers  life  as  a  mere  sub- 
servient phenomenon,  has  been  made  by  a  well-known 
phynolc^list :  *'  The  opinion  of  Bnflyini  respecting  the 
vital  powers  may  be  variously  combated.  But,  first 
of  all,  I  shall  merely  ask,!^  in  natural  history,  fiu^  are 
to  be  denied,  because  they  cannot  be  explained  ?  Bof- 
felini  cannot  conceive  how  a  single  power  such  as  life 
can  produce  efiects  so  various  as  sensation  in  the 
nerves,  intelligence  in  the  brun,  contraction  in  the 
muscle ;  and,  forsooth,  because  be  dou*t  understand 
how  it  can  take  place,  he  thinks  fit  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  power.  But  does  Enffitlini,  who  is 
so  very  difBcult  respecting  the  existence  of  a  vital  power, 
does  he  understand  the  part  that  either  gravitation,  or 
chemical  afSnity,  or  caloric,  perform  in  the  production, 
not  of  man,  but  of  the  smallest  particle  of  unoi^;anized 
matter  ?  In  natural  history,  things  are  to  be  explained 
when  they  can ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  must  admit 
that  to  exist  which  is  clearly  demonstrated,  that  is, 
in  conformity  with  the  senses  and  common  ja<^- 
ment  of  a  certain  number  of  well  organized  men,  en- 
joying good  health  and  sound  minds,  and  the  facts  thus 
attested  are  then  admitted  as  matters  of  fact  in  scien- 
tific affairs.  The  objection  of  Buffidini  against  the  ex- 
istence of  peculiu*  properties  termed  vital,  are  there- 
fore groundless.  As  to  considering  them  as  mere 
mysterious  combinations  of  attraction,  affinity,  electri- 
(dty,  heat,  (fee,  has  he  any  greater  reason  for  naming 
these  latter  phenomena  primitvve  foreea,  than  others 
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have  to  coDflider  life  as  such  ?  And,  even  admitting 
what  he  terms  mysterious  conddnation  to  be  the  real 
condition  of  Life,  he  certainly  does  not  conceive  it^ 
since  he  calls  it  mysterious.  Now,  if  Bn&lim  reftaes 
to  admit  that  which  he  cannot  conceive,  and  if  he  can- 
not conceive  how  the  physical  powers  above  men- 
tioned, decked  out  by  him  with  the  title  of  *  primi- 
tive forces,'  can  produce  an  animal,  rather  than  a 
vegetable  or  a  mineral,  what  right  has  he  to  consider 
them  as  the  pTnmtim  mdnle  or  the  primitive  force  in 
the  formation  of  organized  bodies  ?  There  must  exist 
a  suffidmit  reason  why  attraction,  aflanity,  electricity, 
heat,  &C. — in  short,  all  such  forces  known,  or  yet  to  be 
known,  prodace  sometimes  an  animal,  sometimes  a 
plant,  and  sometimes  a  stone,  and  why  at  times  the  one 
is  produced  sooner  than  the  other.  Something,  there- 
fore, existe  beyond  these  forces,  and  a  something  that 
directs  them.  How,  then,  are  they  to  be  deemed  more 
especially  *  primitive  forces ! '  In  what  is  the  produo* 
tion  of  a  flint,  or  of  any  metal,  or  of  any  chemical  met^ 
amorphosis,  more  primitive  than  that  of  an  organissed 
being  ?  The  so-named  '  primitive  forces '  act  evidently 
in  the  production  of  all  bodies  in  natu^  but  they  act  in 
subserviency  to  some  nnknown  influence,  and  the  same 
unknown  influence  that  watches  over  the  myriads  <A 
reciprocal  relations  existing  between  the  mjrriads  of 
beings  that  people  the  universe,  miist  be  such  as  to  be 
competent  to  the  task  of  establishing  the  totality  of 
such  relations.  It  is  that  influence  which  constitutes 
the  prime  Cause,  and  not  the  primary  forces  of  Buffii- 
lini ;  these  are,  in  fact,  secondary.  The  privilege  with 
which  he  endows  them  is  a  mere  supposition  of  hia  own 
ima^ation,  and  any  one  can  frame  such  at  wilL  What 
could  prevent  any  thinker  from  conwdering,  if  he 
pleased,  every  kind,  every  class,  every  species,  every 
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oiganized  being,  poeseesing  individnality,  as  a  pecnliar 
caofie  which  renders  it  what  it  ie,  forcing  the  general 
affinities  to  obey  subservient,  and  rendering  suo  pro- 
prio  mota  that  individual  distinct  irom  all  others.  In 
this  manner  any  one  might  frame  a  hierarchy  of  anor- 
ganized  and  organized  beings  at  will  and  pleasure. 
What  hetter  right  has  BufFalini,  who  admits  that  even 
on  the  sapporation  that  his  explanation  isjnst,  thecom- 
poration  of  organic  bodies  still  remains  a  '  mysterious 
combination,' — ^what  right  can  he  adduce  for  condd- 
dring  attraction  and  physical  affinities  as  the  primary 
or  elementary  principles  of  organization  ?  Admitting, 
even,  that  by  careful  analysis  the  materials  of  aU  or- 
ganic bodies,  of  all  plants,  and  of  all  animals,  could  be 
reduced  to  the  very  same  materials  as  those  of  inor- 
gaoic  bodies,  what  wonld  that  prove  respecting  the 
primary  canse  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  ?  Even  sup- 
posing the  analysis  to  be  perfect,  (and  that  I  cannot 
poBwbly  grant,)  it  would  merely  prove  that  organized, 
as  well  as  inorganic  bodies,  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials ;  but  it  would,  by  no  means,  prove  that  these 
materials  are  the  primary  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other. 

"  If  the  affinities  of  matter  in  general  are  the  cause 
of  the  production  of  inorganic  bodies,  and  if  the  same 
physical  affinities  produce  all  organized  beings  also, 
where,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  canse  of  that  positive 
difference  so  clearly  existing  between  these  beings 
in  Nature?  where  are  we  to  seek  for  the  caoses 
which  determine  the  peculiw  characteristic  of  each 
being?  Such  a  question  is  absolutely  unanswerable. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  useless  to  look  for  the  pe- 
culiar laws  of  each  being  beyond  the  conditions 
inherent  to  the  being  itself.  And  it  is  also  lost 
time  to  seek  for  the  pi-imimt  mobile  of  the    indi- 
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vidoal  acts  of  the  rarions  beings  iu  common  genera] 
phenomena,  mnee  in  order  to  find  this  spring  of  action, 
we  most  always  ascend  to  some  final  cause.  Therefore, 
all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  etndy  the  varioos  phenomena 
evolved  and  displayed  by  the  organized  body,  to  com- 
pare them  in  order  to  discover  the  most  general  &ct 
amongst  them,  the  phenomenon  to  which  the  others  are 
most  dosely  linked,  bat  always  taking  care  not  to  go 
beyond  that  being,  but  to  remain  in  it  As  to  the 
question  wheUier  irritability  constitatea  the  most  gen- 
eral phenomenon  amongst  the  varioos  phenomena  of 
life,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  most  be  al- 
lowed that  such  is  the  opinion  generally  admitted,  and 
that  it  constitutes  amongst  them  the  most  general  fact. 
To  distort  it,  as  did  Brown,  or  to  reject  it  with  Bn£&i- 
lini,  would  be  acting  against  the  interest  of  sound  phys- 
iology." {Broueaais^  Moamen  dee  dootrinee  phya.  vol 
2,  p.  481  «f  seq.) 

We  have  purposely  quoted  an  authority  whose 
well-known  materiaUalic  opinion  cannot  render  him  sus- 
picious in  the  eyes  of  the  many  Bn£&linifi  of  Qrea.t 
Britain  that  deny  plain  evidence  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  conceiving  it.  They  are  right  to  demand  good 
evidence,  but  are  they  right  in  rejecting  it  if  produced 
because  they  cannot  conceive  it?  We  believe  that 
BrouBsaia  carried  out  his  printuple  to  greater  lengths 
than  Reason  warranted,  even  in  the  pecnliar  applica- 
tion of  his  doctrine  to  the  core  of  disease,  since  he  ab- 
solutely rejected  all  appeal  to  any  thing  in  the  hnman 
economy  beyond  the  mere  organ.  This  was  a  seriona 
error,  it  is  universally  admitted,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
conciliated  with  the  high  encomium  that  M.  Augnste 
Comte  bestows  on  Bronssais.  Even  admitting  that  the 
organs  are  to  be  attended  to  before  the  general  system, 
yet  it  ia  allowed  on  all  sides  that  no  mistake  must  be 
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committed,  aod  tliat  the  organ  diseased  mtutt  be  pointed 
ont.  Now  BrouBsais  appears  to  have  failed  in  thk 
reepect,  bestowing  nndne  attention  on  an  organ,  the 
atomach,  because  that  oi^an  showed  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  disease,  whilst  in  reality  others  were  the 
seat  of  disorder.  Be  it  as  it  may  on  that  score,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  physician  shonld  attend  par- 
ticularly to  the  phenomenon  of  irritability  in  oi^;anized 
bodies,  and  more 'especially  in  the  human  frame.  This 
form  of'  motion  was  to  Broossais  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, whilst  a  mind  more  deroted  to  natural  history, 
such  as  that  of  a  Blainville,  attends  to  phenomena  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  organized  being  depends. 
Haller  and  Bronssais  had  Man  in  view ;  BlainvilJe,  the 
oi^auized  being  alone.  Haller,  therefore,  points  ont 
more  particularly  to  irritability;  Blaraville,  to  the  acts 
of  composition  and  decomposition.  Again,  although 
the  vital  phenomena  are  of  a  most  peculiar  bind,  and 
appear,  as  such,  to  constitute  a  continual  struggle  with 
the  forces  termed  physical  and  chemical,  yet  as  organ- 
ized bodies  contain  physical  substances,  and  as  chemical 
phenomena  are  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  vital, 
the  matter  cannot  be  dismissed  in  such  a  summary  way. 
We  have  witnessed  Liebig  marvelling  over  a  leaf,  in 
which,  although  elementary  particles  appear  in  closest 
contact,  yet  no  molecular  affinity  or  chemical  action 
takes  place,  because  in  that  leaf  life  resided,  and  evi- 
dently counteracted  or  effectually  prevented  what 
would  otherwise  have  occurred.  Still,  as  in  organized 
bodies  the  constitnent  parts  are  not  disposed  at  hazard, 
although  they  do  not  present  the  same  constant  regu- 
larity that  we  find  in  mechanical  or  ph}%ical  phe- 
nomena, it  is,  therefore,  well  known  that  physical  laws 
are  not  appUcable  in  many  circumstances  that  are 
brought  to  pass  under  the  influence  either  of  chemical 
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affinity,  or  of  vital  property.  A  very  slight  knowledge 
of  chemifltry  is  required  to  know  that,  when  a  chemical 
effect  has  taken  place,  the  properties  of  the  substance 
become  quite  different  from  those  of  the  elementary 
parts  thereof.  Thus  the  elements  of  water  are  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  are  very  different  from  the  fluid 
that  Ihe  chemical  affinity  has  caused  to  appear.  Kor 
can  the  properties  of  the  new  body  he  measured  by 
calculating  the  chemical  forces  already  known  of  the 
elementary  parte ;  no  more,  indeed,  than  the  phyedolo- 
gist  can  judge  of  the  vital  properties  of  a  muscle  by 
the  known  properties  of  the  carbon,  the  oxygen,  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  that  the  analysis  of  the 
muscle  shows  to  be  iu  it.  But  yet  the  ingenuity  of  Ihat 
deep  thinker  and  great  chemist,  liebig,  has  hit  upon  a 
means  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  difficult  subject. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  brought  about 
by  any  metaphysical  notion.  Far  from  being  so,  the 
attempt  is  grounded  on  the  well-known  relations  that 
exist  in  chemistry  between  bodies  termed  isomorphic 
or  taking  the  same  form.  Here  the  physical  form 
and  the  chemical  properties  are  in  constant  relation 
(although  not  the  action  of  the  substance  on  the  hnman 
frame.)  In  some  of  these  isomorphic  combinations  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  chemical  properties 
and  the  physical  are  constant,  so  that  confidence  can 
be  had  in  the  result.  Now,  whenever  such  fixed  and 
constant  results  can  be  pointed  out  in  any  of  the  many 
changes  that  occur  in  organized  bodies,  this  g^ves  a 
means  of  foreteUing  what  will  come  to  pass  in  other 
phenomena  where  the  same  constancy  is  remarked  ia 
that  one  point.  Thus  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
make  water  boil  uinder  the  usoal  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  a  means  of  jud^g  of  that  weight,  since  when 
less  heat  is  required  it  is  a  proof  that  the  atmospheric 
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pressnfe  is  less.  Now  the  constant  relation  that  exists 
between  the  nsoal  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
boUiug  point  of  Tarions  liquids,  has  been  found  by 
liebig  to  take  place  in  r^^nlar  proportions,  which  in- 
dicate clearly  the  molecular  state  of  the  Hquid  heated. 
This  constant  ration  is,  then,  a  means  of  jud^^ng  of 
the  more  intimate  constitution  of  these  fluids,  since  if 
No.  2  requires  a  third  more  heat  than  No.  1,  and  No. 
3  four  times  the  quantity  of  that  heat,  always  keeping 
the  same  proportions,  we  can,  by  inference,  judge  of 
the  molecular  state  of  other  fluids  having  different 
properties,  but  which  present  the  same  proportions  in 
the  differences  of  the  heat  required  to  attain  the  boil- 
ing point.  This  fact  respecting  the  inferences  that  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  molecular  structure  c^  floids  by 
means  of  the  proportional  quantity  of  heat  employed, 
has  been  applied  with  equal  success  to  metals,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  a  oonstimt  relation  exists  between 
the  heat  required  to  smelt  a  metal  and  the  weight 
thereof  It  is  by  means  of  this  kind  that  we  can 
hope  to  penetrate  into  many  mysteries  of  organized 
being,  and  that  some  light  may  one  day  dawn  on  the 
positive  relations  that  exist  between  the  physical,  the 
diemical,  and  the  vital  phenomena.  All  this  may  appear 
mechanical,  but  for  the  moment  we  dedine  proceeding. 
Modern  Scepticism  must  now  engage  our  attention. 
Nothing,  we  believe,  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  strange  contrast  that  mankind  presents  to  the  ob- 
server, in  the  readiness  with  which  all  opinion  some- 
what new  is  opposed  by  "  wholesome  prejudice,"  and  in 
the  impatience  with  which  men  support  the  slightest 
opposition,  not  only  to  their  speculations  grounded  on 
broad,  rational  bases,  but  even  to  their  most  indi^rent 
opinions.  Tenacity  of  opinion,  and  scepticism,  are 
branches  of  the  same  stock.    Belief  is  a  necessity,  a 
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want  of  the  linman  mind,  and  when  a  belief  has  taken 
root,  mankind  does  not  patiently  anbmit  even  to 
its  valae  being  contested,  much  less  to  allowing  it  to 
be  drawn  out.  The  scepticism  of  others  is  intolerable, 
and  yet  donbt  constitates  a  feeling  so  akin  to  belief 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  merely  a  partial  acqnies-  - 
cence,  (^ce  it  is  not  a  denial,)  bat  in  reality  a  belief 
in  some  oppoeite  doctrine.  This  pecnliar  natnre  of 
Donbt,  we  find  beantifnlly  described  by  Lord  Bacon, 
in  hia  work  entitled,  "The  Characters  of  a  believing 
ChristJan  in  Paradoxes  and  seeming  Contradictions," 
and  especially  in  the  following  passage ;  "  llie  Chris- 
tian is  sometimes  so  troubled,  that  be  thinks  nothing 
to  be  true  in  religion,  yet  if  he  did  think  so,  he  could 
not  be  at  all  tronbled."  This  passage,  which  has  in- 
curred such  violent  reprehension  from  the  pen  of  H. 
de  Maistre,  who  did  not  understand  it,  since  he  trans- 
lates it  in  a  manner  which  gives  to  the  last  phrase 
another  meaning ;  for  it  would  run  thus :  "  Yet  if  he 
thinks  so,  it  does  not  trouble  him,"  (Le  chretien  est 
parfois  si  troubU  qu'il  pense  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  vrai  dans 
la  religion,  cependant  s'U  a  cette  pena^  U  n*en  est  point 
trouble. — Trans,  of  M.  de  Maistre  i) — ^this  passage,  fir 
horn  maintaining  that  "doubt"  does  not  occasion  any 
trouble  to  the  Christian,  has  quite  the  opposite  meaning. 
Indeed,  it  powtively  points  to  that  trouble,  which,  says 
Lord  Bacon,  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  Christian 
really  disbeheved.  It  is  on  the  faith  of  this  erroneous 
interpretation  of  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  that  M.  de 
Maistre  indulges  in  violent  abuse  ag»nst  that  thinker, 
and  ag^st  all  the  Reformation.  Doubt  or  Scepticism, 
in  short,  is  not  Disbelief;  it  is  Distrust.  Even  total 
scepticism  is  not  disbelief,  for  disbelief  cannot  be  gen- 
eral. Distrust,  or  doubt,  is  one  of  those  feelings  whidi 
arise  naturally  in  the  mind,  on  account  of  people's  im- 
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patienoe,  -whea  opiniona  different  from  their  own  come 
to  croes  them.  And  e^>erience  proving  how  common 
ia  Error,  doabt  thus  becomes,  in  all  circamstances  of 
life,  a  means  of  safety . 

In  ancient  time,  as  in  modern,  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  engendered  schools  of  scepticism,  of  which 
the  most  noted  for  the  exaggeration  of  its  doctrines 
was  that  of  Pyrrhon,  who  coneidered  every  thing  as 
nncertain,  and  thereftn'e  maintained  a  profession  of  in- 
difierenoe.  This  indifference,  which  he  carried  on 
many  occauons  to  very  great  lengths,  thongh  generally 
at  others'  erpenae,  (aa  was  the  case  when  he  left  his 
master  Anazagoras  to  flounder  in  a  ditch,)  often  gave 
rise  to  ridicolons  circumstances,  ibat  greatly  amnsed 
the  cdtizens  of  Elide.  Mr.  Hnme  remarks,  however, 
that  the  natural  dJBpoeition  of  man  to  act  up  to  the 
feelings  of  nature  is  so  gr^at,  that  Fyrrhon,  one  day, 
so  far  forgot  hia  own  doctrines,  as  to  pnrsae,  cane  in 
hand  and  in  violent  anger,  on  the  market-place,  his 
cook,  who  had  allowed  some  viands  to  burn.  Scepti- 
dsm,  as  a  doctrine  of  indi^rence,  is  the  lie  given,  not 
to  dogmatism,  but  to  the  most  natural  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  fdthongh  it  is  merely  distrust,  yet 
when  it  denies  the  distinctiou  of  good  and  evil,  it  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated,  or  its  Mlacy  too  clearly 
ptHnted  out.  It  is  a  canker  equally  fetal  to  Mend  and 
foe.  Indeed,  distruBt  has  been  considered  by  many 
practical  philosophers,  as  far  more  painfiil  a  feeling, 
and  of  a  character  fer  more  debaang,  when  adopted  aa 
a  general  doctrine,  than  credulity.  Scepticism  or  dis- 
trust is,  then,  a  sentiment  not  only  natural  in  a  certain 
measure  to  man,  bat  it  is  one  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  tends  to  increase.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
caose  of  surprise,  to  find  in  Rationalism  a  school  of 
ScepticisTit,  constituted  in  direct  opposition  to  any  thing 
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like  Dogmatism.  And  in  s|nte  of  the  impatience  tiiat 
scepticism  may  occasion,  we  own  that  modem  scep- 
ticism  has  had  the  great  advantage,  if  not  of  fonndii^ 
a  doctrine,  at  least  of  clearly  setting  forth  the  real  foun- 
dations and  poMtive  valne  of  each.  The  two  modem 
Sceptics,  whose  labors  have  earned  them  dearly  paid 
fame  and  honor,  are  Bayle  and  Hume.  The  first  I^ 
no  atone  untamed,  that  coold  avail  in  pointing  out  the 
weak  sides  of  every  doctrine  in  aU  the  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  And  this  spirit  of  scepticism  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  wit  and  learning  as  to  elicit  expres- 
sions of  admiration  even  from  Warborton,  his  worthy 
antagonist.  Bayle  proves  that  nothing  certain  had 
been  the  issue  of  all  intellectnal  efforts,  but  it  would 
be  a  weary  and  nngratefhl  task  to  collect  from  his  vo- 
luminous writings  any  positive  doctrine.  Besidee,  as 
he  himself  did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  merely  re- 
mained content  to  wither  all  certitude  on  every  subject 
on  which  he  fixed  his  penetrating  glance,  such  a  sum- 
mary would  bear  a  mere  negative  character.  Not  so 
Hume.  His  doctrine  of  Scepticism  is  dear  and  definite, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  sceptics  has  been 
stated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  be,  that  Bayle  aimed 
at  proving  that  nothing  certfun  had  been  attained, 
whUst  the  doctrine  of  Hume  was,  that  we  never  can 
reach  any  thing  certain.  We  have  already  stated  our 
motives  for  muntaining  that,  respecting  ^e  baas  of 
Religion,  both  thinkers  were  of  opinion  that  hnnxan 
reason  was  insufficient  to  the  task.  However,  as  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Hmne  constitute  a  starting-point,  and 
as  Bationahsm  here  takes  a  turn,  where  it  is  important 
that  the  reader,  if  uninitiated  in  the  philosophical 
wranglings  of  modem  times,  should  not  lose  sight  <Mf 
the  connecting  link,  we  shall  attempt  to  illustrate 
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clearly  the  position  of  Mr.  Home  in  relation  to  Iiia 
predecessors,  and  to  his  immediate  sacceesors. 

Li  what,  then,  consists  this  relation  with  respect  to 
that  firm  principle  of  certainty  on  which  Descartes  rested 
the  whole  edifice  of  hnmau  knowledge, — we  mean  Self- 
consciousness  ?  In  what  manner  does  Scepticism  deal 
with  that  first  principle  I  How  does  the  coffito,  ergo 
»um^  fare  with  Mr.  Hume  %  He  admits  the  first  propo- 
sition, Ithmk,  but  denies  the  conseqaence,  '*  therefore 
I  exist "  (I  am.)  According  to  Home,  all  that  follows 
is,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  because  we  are  codbcioib 
of  it.  It  is  as  if  he  replaced  the  ^*ergo  mom'"  by  an 
m-go  credo.  And,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  is  no 
imaginary  conclusion  of  onr  own,  we  beg  leave  to  quote 
the  following  passage  of  Dr.  Beid :  "Mr.  Hume  hath 
adopted  Bishop  Berkeley's  arguments  against  the  ex- 
istence of  Matter,  and  thinks  them  unanswerable.  We 
may  observe,  that  Ii&.  Home,  though  in  general  he 
declares  in  &vot  of  universal  scepticism,  and  therefore 
may  seem  to  have  no  first  principles  at  all,  yet,  with 
Descartes,  he  always  acknowledges  the  reality  of  those 
thoughts  and  operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. So  that  he  yields  the  antecedent  of  Deecartes's 
enthymeme,  ^cogUo^  but  denies  the  conclusion,  ^ergo 
ewn  ;  *  the  mind  being,  accco'ding  to  Mr.  Hume,  '  notii- 
ing  but  that  train  of  impressions  and  ideas  of  which  we 
are  consdons.' "  It  is  this  opinion  of  Hume  that  we 
have  sommed  up  by  saying  that,  accordiug  to  that 
thinker,  the  well-known  proposition  of  Descartes  ought 
to  stand  thus — I  think,  therefore  I  hdm)e.  Mr.  Hume, 
in  foot,  reduces  all  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge 
to  mere  feeling.  All  knowledge  with  him  is  merely  a 
feeling  of  "belief."  Morality  is  a  mere  feeling,  and 
Power  or  Causation  a  mere  feeling  of  succession.  But 
it  is  upon  the  eoepHc  belief  of  'iSx.  Hume  that  we  shall 
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principally  insist,  because  that  doctrine  of  his  lias 
been  most  strangely  warped  into  forms  that  Mr.  Hmne 
evidently  never  intended  it  should  bear,  since,  strange 
to  say,  Mr.  Hmne  has  almost  been  represented  as  a 
pious  believer  on  account  of  this  sceptic  admisraon  of 
**  belief"  as  a  feeling  of  the  hnman  intellect,  or  rather 
of  aU  animated  natore.  Now,  what  has  the  mere  feet 
ing  of  "  belief,"  to  which  Mr.  Hume  alludes,  to  do  with 
divine  faith  ?  It  is  merely  the  similarity  of  the  sensa* 
tion  or  feeling  in  the  human  mind,  that  bears  a  name 
which  has  been  used  more  especially  in  things  relating 
to  relation ;  it  is,  we  say,  that  similarity  that  caused,  we 
apprehend,  this  strange  mistake.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Hume's  theory  of  belief,  even 
admitting  that  he  deemed  the  existence  of  snch  a  feeling 
of  belief  to  be  tantamount  to  the  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  behef,  would  be,  that  one  of  the  moet  consistent 
sceptics  in  modem  time  has  admitted  that  the  feeling 
of  "  belief"  was  of  high  import  in  all  matter  of  knowl- 
edge ;  that  this  feeling  was  to  be  taken  into  special 
consideration  amongst  the  various  operations  of  the 
mind.  Nothing  more.  And  yet  quite  another  mean- 
ing is  given  to  his  words.  Reiison  and  Faith  are  said 
to  be  coeval  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  as  designed 
to  dwell  together  in  his  heart.  Yes,  the  feeling,  the 
natural  feeling  of  belief  in  others,  or  Faith,  is  coeval 
with  Reason;  but  not  dmineFmih,  not  Faith  in  the 
Almighty.  That  fiuth  we  got  by  Revelation.  There- 
fore, when  we  hear  it  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  exer- 
cise reason  without  exercising  faith,  we  grant  the 
proposition ;  but  when  philosophers  admit  that  faUk 
is  a  first  principle,  a  something  that  assures  us  of  a 
thing,  because  we  know  it  to  be  true,  and  trust  in  that 
inward  conviction,  they  mean  thereby  an  act  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more.    Thus,  when  we  read  that 
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"  the  belief  of  the  trath  of  Newton's  system  of  the  world, 
when  received  as  the  generality  of  men  receive  it, — 
without  being  able  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  the 
great  geometer  proves  his  conclusions, — ^may  be  repre- 
sented rather  as  an  act  of  Fiuth  than  an  act  of  Reason ; 
as  mach  bo  as  in  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
founded  on  its  historic  uid  other  evidences,"  (Reason 
and  Faith ;  their  cltdms  and  conflicts.  Edin.  Review, 
Oct.  1849,)  we  deny  the  proportion,  if  it  be  meant 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  something  peculiar,  to  which 
human  Faitli  may  be  reconciled,  which  peculiar  some- 
thiiig,  then,  bestows  on  human  Faith  a  particular  char- 
acter, rendering  it  dwine  faWi.  la  Christianity,  we 
have  divine  &ith  or  belief  in  God  as  a  basis,  and  this 
is  expressed  by  the  term  .fJz^  meaning  divine  faith, — 
and  we  have  human  testimony,  in  which  we  place  also 
Faith ;  but  this  latter  Faith,  or  Christian  Faith,  is  of  a 
more  rational  character  than  the  first  or  faith  in  God, 
which  is  the  basis,  we  apprehend,  of  Christianity,  for 
in  Christ  we  see  God.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Scepticism 
tella  us  that,  boast  of  reason  as  you  may,  all  that  you 
think  on  those  points  is  matter  of  opinion  or  is  matter 
of  faith ;  but  this  we  maintain  to  have  reference  to  a 
feeling  purely  human. 

In  the  present  work  we  shall  therefore  attend  more 
especially  to  that  doctrine  of  Kr.  Hume  in  which  "cus- 
tcon  "  OT  "  habit"  is  considered  as  cauang  certedn  feel- 
ings, termed  by  that  thinker  "  behefe,"  which  constd- 
tnte,  in  his  opinion,  the  upshot  of  all  we  know  of  the 
matter.  But  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Hume 
still  plays  the  part  of  a  sceptic,  even  when  he  tells  us 
of  "  belief "  as  being  forced  on  the  mind  by  nature. 
Therefore,  when  Reid  and  Eant  attempt  to  assail  Mr. 
Hume's  position,  by  appealing  either  to  the  innate  be- 
lief^ of  "  common  sense "  or  to  the  *'  elementary  forms 
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of  pure  reason,"  the  sinulitnde  is  merely  apparent,  for 
they  appeal  to  these  beliefe  as  to  criteriOTiB,  or  marke 
of  "  Truth  "  whilst  Mr.  Hume  do^  not  consider  "  belief" 
to  impress  on  any  feeling  the  stamp  of  Truth.  Tlie 
Buspicioii  entert^ed  hy  Mr.  Hame  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  philosophers  upon  aU  subjects,  and  his 
"  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than  to  aseent  to  thar 
conclusions,  ^  although,  as  he  tells  us,  of  long  standing, 
did  not  find  vent  in  idle  declamation.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  the  deepest  waters  of  philosophy,  in  deemii^ 
it  a  subject  worthy  of  cariosity  "  to  inquire  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  any  real  ex- 
istence and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  present  testimony 
of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  onr  memory."  That 
Mr.  Hume  did  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
inquiry,  ia  very  evident  from  the  impression  his  views 
occasioned  in  the  philosophical  world,  and  the  cu- 
riosity they  excited.  This  curiosity  he  deemed  to  be 
useful  to  the  cause  of  science,  "  by  destroying  that  im- 
plicit Faith  which  is  the  bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free 
inquiry."  The  nature  of  the  evidence  which  assures  ub 
of  matter  of  fact  and  of  real  existence,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume,  that  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect ; 
which  relation,  he  maintmns,  cannot  be  attfuned  in  any 
instance  by  reasonings  d  priori^  but  arise  entirely  from 
experience,  which  points  out  that  such  and  such  pecu- 
liar objects  are  constantly  conjoined ;  for  "  no  object," 
says  that  eminent  thinker, "  ever  discovers,  by  the  quali- 
ties which  appear  to  the  sense,  either  the  causes  whi<^ 
produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  it ;  nor 
can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw 
any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  matter  of 
feet.  The  same  truth  obtmis  with  regard  to  events 
which  have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  ap- 
peanmce  in  the  world,  which  bew  a  close  analogy  to 
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the  whole  course  of  nature,  and  which  are  BuppoBed  to 
depend  on  the  simple  qualities  of  objects  without  any 
secret  stmctnre  of  parts. 

*'  We  are  apt  to  ima^ne,  that  we  coold  discover 
these  effects  by  the  mere  operation  of  oar  reason  with- 
<mt  experience.  We  &ncy,  that  were  we  brought 
on  a  sndden  intothis  world,  we  could  at  first  have  in- 
ferred that  one  billiard-ball  would  communicate  mo- 
tion to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  certitude  concerning  it.  Bach  is  the  influence  of 
eu^om,  that  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers 
onr  natural  ignorimce,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
seems  not  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in 
the  highest  degree.  Were  any  object  presented  to  us, 
and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  ef- 
fect which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past 
observation,  after  what  manner,  I  beseech  yon,  most 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  J  It  most  invent 
or  imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object 
as  its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  must  be 
entirely  arbitrary.  The  mind  can  never  possibly  find 
the  effect  in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accurate 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be 
discovered  in  it.  In  a  word,  every  effect  is  a  distinct 
event  from  its  cause.  It  could  not  therefore  be  dis- 
covered in  the  canse,  and  the  first  conception  of  it  d 
priori,  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it 
is  BQ^ested,  the  conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  most 
appear  equally  arbitrary,  since  there  are  always  many 
other  effects  which  to  reason  must  seem  folly  as  con- 
rastent  and  natural.  In  v^,  therefore,  should  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  any  single  event  or  infer  any  cause 
or  effect,  without  the  aerastance  of  observation  and  ex- 
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perience.  No  philosoplier,  who  is  rational  and  modest, 
has  ever  pretended  to  assign  the  tiltimate  cause  of  Miy 
rational  operation,  or  to  show  distinctly  the  action  of 
that  power  which  produces  any  mngle  effisct  in  the 
universe.  It  is  confessed,  that  the  utmost  eflfort  of 
human  reason  is  to  reduce  the  principles  productive 
of  natural  phenomena  to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  to 
resolve  the  many  particular  effects  into  a  few  general 
causes,  by  means  of  reasonings  from  amQogy,  expe- 
rience, and  observation.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  theee 
general  causes,  we  should  in  van  attempt  their  dis- 
covery, nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  oureelvee 
by  any  particular  explication  of  them.  These  ultimate 
springs  and  principles  are  totally  shut  up  from  human 
curiosity  and  inquiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of 
parts,  communication  of  motion  by  impulse, — these  are 
probably  the  ultimate  causes  and  principles  which  we 
shtJl  always  discover  in  nature ;  and  we  may  esteem 
ourselves  sufficiently  happy,  if  by  accurate  inquiry  and 
reasoning  we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phenomena 
to,  or  near  to,  these  general  principles.  The  most  per- 
fect philosophy  of  the  natural  kind  only  staves  off  our 
ignorance  a  little  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphysical  kind  serves 
only  to  discover  larger  portions  of  it.  Thus  the  obser- 
vation of  human  blindness  and  wetness  is  the  reeoH 
of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in  spite 
of  our  endeavors  to  elude  or  avoid  it.  Nor  is  geom- 
etry, when  taken  in  to  the  assistance  of  natural  philofr 
ophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all  that  accuracy 
of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Every 
part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the  suppou- 
tion,  that  certain  laws  are  established  by  nature  in  her 
operations;    and  abstract  reasonings  are   employed, 
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either  to  assiBt  e^>erieuce  in  the  discovery  <^  these 
lawB,  or  to  determine  their  inflaenoe  in  particular  io- 
stsnces,  wh»e  it  depends  opon  any  precise  degree  of 
distance  and  qaantity.  Thna  it  ia  a  law  of  motion,  dis- 
dovered  by  experience,  that  the  momentom,  or  force  of 
any  body  in  motion,  is  in  the  componnd  ratio  or  pro- 
portion of  ita  solid  contents  and  its  velocity ;  and  con- 
■eqnently,  that  a  small  force  may  remove  the  greatest 
obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any  con- 
tdvanoe  or  machinery  we  can  in(»«ase  the  velocity  of 
t^t  force,  BO  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  antag- 
onist Creometry  asdste  na  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  ns  the  jnst  dimensions  of  all  the  parts 
and  figures  which  can  enter  into  any  species  of  ma- 
ohme ;  bat  still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing 
merely  to  e^terience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings 
in  the  world  conld  never  lead  ns  one  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

"  When  we  reason  d  priori,  and  conmaer  any  object 
or  cause,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all 
observation,  it  never  conld  suggest  to  ns  the  notion  of 
any  distinct  object,  snch  as  its  effect ;  much  less  show  ns 
the  inseparable  and  inviolable  connection  between  them. 
A  man  moat  be  very  sagadoos  who  conld  discover  by 
reasoning,  that  crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of 
cold,  without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  these  qualities.  Thus  each  solntion  in 
jdulosophy  still  ^ves  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult 
as  the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries. 
When  it  is  asked,  Whii  w  the  Tiatwre  of  all  owr  reasonr 
wiga  (xmoeming  matter  of  fact  f  the  proper  answer 
seems  to  be.  That  they  are  founded  on  tiie  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  When  again  it  is  asked.  What  ia  the 
faumdaimth  cfaU  coTU^ntaions  from  ex^eri^rwe  ?  this  im- 
{dies  a  new  question,  whidi  may  be  of  more  difficult 
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solntion  and  explicatioD,  to  which  question  I  Bhall  only 
pretend  to  give  here  a  negative  answer.  I  say,  then, 
that  even  after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations 
of  cause  and  effect,  oar  conclosioDS  from  experience  are 
not  founded  on  reasoning  or  any  process  of  the  nndei>- 
standing.  Nature  only  affords  ns  tiie  knowledge  of  a 
few  superficial  qualities  of  objecta,  but  conceals  from 
us  those  powers  and  principles  on  which  the  influence 
of  these  objects  entirely  depends.  Our  senses  inform 
UB  of  the  color,  weight,  and  consistence  of  bread ;  but 
neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of  those 
qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  noDrishment  and  support 
of  the  human  body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  actual  motion  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  that  wonder^ 
fill  force  or  power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving 
body  for  ever  in  a  continued  change  of  place,  and 
which  bodies  never  lose  but  by  communicating  it  to 
others, — of  this  we  cannot  form  the  most  distant  concep- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  tiiis  ignorance  of  natural 
powers  fmd  priniaples,  we  always  presume,  when  we 
see  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have  like  secret 
powers,  and  expect  that  effects  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  experienced  will  follow  from  them.  If  a  body 
of  like  color  and  consistence  with  that  bread  which  we 
have  formerly  eaten,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no 
scruple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  foresee  with 
certainty  like  nourishment  and  support  Now  this  is 
a  process  of  the  mind  or  thought  of  which  I  would 
wUlingly  know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  there  is  no  known  connection  between  the 
sensible  qualities  tmd  the  secret  powers ;  and  conse- 
quentiy  that  the  mind  is  not  led  to  form  bu(^  a  con- 
clusion concerning  their  constant  and  regular  conjunc- 
tion, by  any  thing  which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As 
to  past  Experience,  it  can  be  allowed  to  give  ^rect  and 
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certam  inforiDation  of  those  precise  objects  only,  and 
that  precise  period  of  time  which  fell  under  its  cog- 
nizance. But  why  this  experience  ehonld  be  extended 
to  fdtnre  times,  and  to  other  objects,  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  only  in  appearance  similar ;  this  is 
the  main  qnestion  on  which  I  would  insist.  The  bread 
which  I  formerly  ate  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of 
sach  sensible  qualities  was,  at  ^at  time,  endned  with 
such  secret  powers.  Bnt  does  it  foUow,  that  other 
bread  must  also  nonrish  me  at  another  time,  and  that 
tike  sensible  qualities  must  always  be  attended  with 
the  like  secret  poweisi  The  consequence  seems  no- 
wise necessary.  At  least,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  here  a  consequence  drawn  by  the  mind ; 
that  there  is  a  certun  step  taken ;  a  process  of  thought, 
and  an  inference  which  wants  to  be  explained.  These 
two  propositions  are  fer  from  being  the  same.  Hums 
fownd  that  9uch  an  o^ect  has  akoaya  heen  attended  toith, 
such  an  effed,  and  I  foresee  that  other  objects  which  are 
in  appea/rcmce  similar,  tciU  he  attended  with  similar 
effects.  I  shall  allow,  if  you  please,  that  the  one 
proposition  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  other :  I 
know,  in  fact,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  Bnt  if  yon  in- 
sist that  the  inference  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
I  desire  you  to  produce  that  reasoning.  The  con- 
nection between  these  propositions  is  not  intuitive. 
Th^^  is  required  a  medium,  which  may  enable  the 
mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  indeed  it  be  drawn 
by  reasoning  and  argument.  What  that  medium  is  I 
confess  passes  my  comprehension  .  .  .  Should  it  be 
sud  that  from  a  number  of  uniform  experiments  we 
infer  a  connection  between  the  sensible  qualities  and 
the  secret  powers ;  this,  I  must  confess,  seems  the  same 
difficulty,  couched  in  different  terms.  The  question 
still  occurs,  On  what  process  of  argument  is  this  inference 
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fonndedi  where  ia  the  medium,  llie  interpoBuig  ideas 
which  join  propoeitions  so  very  wide  of  each  other  i 
It  is  coulesaed  that  the  sensible  qnalities  <^  bread  ap- 
pear not  of  themselves  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
secret  powers  of  nourishment  and  support ;  for,  other- 
wise, we  could  infer  these  secret  powers  £it>m  the  first 
appearance  of  these  sensible  qualities,  without  the  ^ 
of  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all  philoso- 
phers, and  contrary  to  pMn  matter  of  fact 

"Here,  then,  is  our  natural  state  of  ignorance  with 
regard  to  the  powers  and  influence  of  all  objects.  How 
is  this  remedied  by  experience  i  It  shows  us  only  a 
number  of  miiform  effects  resulting  from  certain  ob- 
jects, and  teaches  us  that  those  particular  objects,  at 
that  particular  time,  were  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  forces.  Any  new  object  endowed  with  ^milar 
sensible  qualities  being  produced,  we  e^>ect  similar 
powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like  effect.  From  a 
body  of  like  color  and  consistence  with  bread,  we  ex- 
pect  like  nourishment  and  support.  But  this  surely  is 
a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be  ex- 
plained. When  a  man  says,  I  ham  fownd,  in  aM  past 
matancea^  siich  smisiUe  gvaUtieSy  oor^oiaied  with  such 
secret  powers^  and  when  he  says,  SiTodlaT  amsiHe  quoH- 
ties  win  alwm/e  be  coi^oinedwiik  sianUar  secr^  powers, 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  proposi- 
tions, in  any  respect,  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one 
proportion  ia  an  inference  from  the  other,  but  you 
must  confess  that  the  infer^ice  is  not  intuitive ;  ndther 
is  it  demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  is  it,  then !  To 
say  it  is  experimental,  is  b^ging  the  question.  For 
all  inferences  from  experience  suppose,  as  their  founda- 
tion, that  the  fatiire  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that 
similar  powers  frill  be  conjoined  with  similar  sensible 
qualities.    If  there  <be  any  suspicion  that  the  course  of 
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nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rnle 
for  the  fatiire,  a]l  experience  becomes  nselesa,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  ia  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  any  ai^nmenta  from  experience  can 
prove  this  resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  ftitnre ;  since 
all  these  arguments  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be  allowed 
hitherto  ever  so  regular ;  that  alone,  without  some  new 
ailment  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for  the  future  it 
will  continue  so.  In  vain  do  you  pretoid  to  have 
learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past  experience. 
Their  secret  nature,  and  consequently  all  their  effect 
and  influence,  may  change,  without  any  change  in  their 
sensible  qualities.  Ihis  happens  sometimes,  and  with 
respect  to  some  objects :  why  may  it  not  happen  al- 
ways, and  with  regard  to  all  objects  i  What  log^e, 
what  process  of  argument,  seeures  you  against  this  sup- 
position ?  My  practice,  you  say,  refutes  my  doubts. 
But  yon  mistake  the  purport  of  my  question.  As  an 
agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  on  the  point ;  but  as  a  phi- 
losopher, who  has  some  share  of  curiosity,  I  will  not 
Bay  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn  the  foundation  of  thia 


In  this  manner  does  Mr.  Hume  present  those  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  which  have  ever  since  so  deeply 
occupied  the  schools  of  philosophy.  And  without 
claiming  for  that  thinker  an  ezclnsiTe  right  to  the 
views  he  so  ably  exposes,  we  cannot  withhold  our  tri- 
bute of  deep  admiration  at  the  dear  and  distinct  manner 
in  which  he  executed  so  arduous  a  task.  The  question 
proposed  by  Hume  still  continues  to  attract  the  fixed 
and  ardent  gaze  of  philosophy :  What  is  the  f&imda- 
Hon  of  aU  wtu^aisiona  from  ea^erimoe?  and  this  ques- 
tion will  long  continue  to  occupy  the  human  mind. 
But  to  pursue  our  investigation  of  Mr.  Hume's  senti- 
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ments,  we  most  follow  np  his  argnmentatioii,  and  pre- 
sent the  sceptical  solution  he  proposes. 

"  I  most  confess,"  exclaims  Mr.  Hume,  after  express- 
ing the  small  hopes  he  entertained  of  ohtaining  a  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulty,  "  I  most  confess,  that  a  man  is 
goilty  of  impardonable  arrogance,  who  conclndea  be- 
cause an  argument  has  escaped  his  own  inv^tigatioi^ 
that,  therefore,  it  does  not  really  exist  I  must  also 
confess,  that  though  all  the  learned  for  several  ages 
should  have  employed  themselves  in  fruitless  search 
upon  any  subject,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  rash  to  con- 
clude positively,  that  the  subject  must  therefore  pass 
all  human  comprehension.  Even  though  we  examine 
all  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  conclude  them 
unfit  for  such  a  subject,  there  may  still  remain  a  sus- 
picion, that  the  enmneration  is  not  complete,  or  the 
examination  not  accurate.  But  with  regard  to  the 
present  subject,  there  are  some  considerations  which 
seem  to  remove  all  this  accusation  of  arrogance  or  sus- 
picion of  mistake. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid 
peasants — ^nay,  infents — nay,  even  brute  beasts,  improve 
by  experience,  and  leain  the  qualities  of  natural  ob- 
jects, by  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  them. 
When  a  child  has  felt  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touch- 
ing the  flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put 
his  hand  near  any  candle,  but  will  expect  a  similar  ef- 
fect from  a  cause  which  is  similar  in  its  senmble  quali- 
ties and  appearance.  If  you  assert,  therefore,  that 
the  understanding  of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclu- 
sion by  any  process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I 
may  justly  require  you  to  produce  that  argument,  nor 
have  yon  any  pretence  to  revise  so  equitable  a  demand. 
Yon  cannot  say  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may 
poembly  escape  your  inquiry,  since  you  confess  that  it 
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is  obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  yon 
hesitate,  therefore,  a  moment ;  or  i^  after  reflection,  yon 
prodace  an  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you  in  a 
manner  give  up  the  question,  and  confess  that  it  is  not 
reasoning  whi<^  engages  os  to  suppose  ^e  past  resem- 
bling the  future,  and  to  expect  similar  effects  from 
caoses  which  are  to  appearance  similar.  This  is  the 
proposition  which  I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  present 
section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  hare  made 
any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge myself  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward 
scholar,  since  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argument 
which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long  be- 
fore I  was  out  of  my  cradle." 

"aCBPnOAL  SOLUTION   OP   THESE  DOUBTS," 

In  the  section  bearing  the  above  title,  which  there- 
fore clearly  tells  ns  that  the  solution  is  '*  sceptical "  and 
open  to  am  doubt,  Mr.  Hume,  notwithstanding  that 
prefatory  notice,  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  that 
has  caused  him  to  be  considered  by  many,  and  by  Dr. 
Brown  in  particular,  as  renouncing  Scepticism  in 
fevor  of  "common  sense,"  or  an  "instinctive  belief" 
But  it  is  not  merely  with  a  view  to  point  out  with 
ihe  greatest  precision  the  real  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
that  we  pursue  our  quotations ;  it  is  because  the  bent 
of  philosophical  research  having  been  ever  ranee  in  that 
direction,  and  the  doctrine  of  "elementary  beliefe" 
having  ever  ance  reigned  paramount  in  the  schools,  it 
is  necessary  before  proceeding  farther,  that  the  start- 
ing-point should  be  clearly  elucidated.  "  We  need  not 
feM-,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  the  sceptical  philosophy, 
while  it  endeavors  to  limit  onr  inquiries  to  common 
life,  should  ever  undermine  the  reasonings  of  common 
life,  and  carry  its  donbts  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  action 
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as  well  aa  specolatioD.  Nature  will  always  maintain 
her  righte,  and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abetract 
reasoning  whatsoever.  Thongh  we  ahonld  condade, 
that  in  all  reasoning  there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mmd, 
which  is  not  supported  by  any  arapoment  or  process  of 
the  understanding,  there  is  no  danger  that  these  rear 
sonings,  on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends,  will 
ever  be  affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be 
not  engaged  by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  mnat 
be  induced  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight 
and  authority,  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influ- 
ence as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same.  What 
that  principle  is  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  in- 
qniry. 

"  Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the 
strongest  faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  he  would,  indeed,  iuimedi- 
ately  observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  00% 
event  following  another  j  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  thing  farther.  He  would  not,  at  first,  by 
any  reasoniog,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect ;  since  the  particular  powers  by  which  all  natural 
operations  are  performed  never  appear  to  the  senees; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  merely  because  one 
event  in  one  instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore 
the  one  is  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  efi^.  The 
conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and  casual.  There  may 
be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  firom  the  Kp- 
pearance  of  the  other ;  in  a  word,  such  a  person,  witli- 
out  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  conjecture 
or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  o£  fact,  or  be  as- 
sured of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately 
present  to  his  memory  or  senses.  Suppose,  again,  that 
he  has  acquired  more  experienee,  uid  has  lived  so  long 
in  the  world  as  to  have  observed  similar  objects  or 
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eveoti  to  be  constantly  coDJoined  together;  what  is 
the  conseqaence  of  the  experience  ?  He  immediately 
infers  the  existence  of  one  object  &om  the  appearance 
of  the  other.  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  experience, 
dcqnired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  secret  power  by 
which  the  one  object  produces  the  other;  nor  is  it  by 
any  process  of  reasoning  he  is  engaged  to  draw  thia 
inference,  but  still  he  finds  himself  determined  to  draw 
H,  and  thongh  he  should  be  conTinced  that  his  under- 
standing  has  no  part  in  the  operation,  he  wonld  never* 
theless  continue  in  the  same  course  of  thinking.  There 
ia  some  other  prindple  which  determines  him  to  form 
BDch  a  conclusion.  This  principle  is  Ouetom  or  ffcdnt. 
By  employing  that  word,  we  pretend  not  to  havepven 
the  nltimate  reason  of  such  a  propensity.  We  only 
point  oat  a  principle  of  human  nature  which  is  nni- 
Tersally  acknowledged,  and  which  is  well  known  by 
its  effects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  investigations 
no  &rther,  nor  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this  cause ; 
bnt  most  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  nltimate  princi- 
ple, which  we  can  assign,  of  all  our  conclusions  from 
experience.  And  it  is  certain  we  here  advance  a  very 
intelligible  proportion  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when 
we  assert  that,  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two 
objectd, — heat  and  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solid- 
ity,— we  are  determined  by  custom  alone  to  expect  the 
one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  This  hypotheas 
seems  even  the  only  one  which  explains  the  difScolty, 
why  we  draw  from  a  thousand  instances  an  inference 
which  we  are  not  able  to  draw  fri>m  one  instance  that 
is  in  no  respect  different  fr^m  them.  Reason  is  inca- 
pable of  such  variation.  The  conclusions  which  it 
draws  from  considering  one  circle,  are  the  same  which 
it  wonld  form  upon  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  nni- 
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verse.  All  iofereaces  &om  experience  are  then  effects 
of  custom,  not  of  reasoning. 

"  Custom,  then,  is  the  great  gaide  of  hnman  life. 
It  is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
DBeful  to  oa,  and  makes  os  expect,  for  the  fdtore,  a 
similar  train  of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared 
in  the  past.  "Without  the  inflnence  of  eastern,  wo 
should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fiurt, 
beyond  what  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory 
and  senses.  We  should  never  know  how  to  adjust 
means  to  ends,  or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the 
production  of  any  efifect.  There  would  be  an  end  at 
once  of  all  action,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  specu- 
lation. In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  some  fiwt 
present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  our  reasonings  would 
be  merely  hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular 
links  might  be  connected  with  each  other,  the  whole 
chain  of  inferences  would  have  nothing  to  support  it, 
nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  means,  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  real  existence.  If  I  ask  why  yon  believe 
any  particular  matter  of  fact  which  you  relate,  yon 
must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this  reason  will  be  some 
other  fact  connected  with  it.  But  as  yon  cannot  pro- 
ceed after  this  manner  in  infin.Uwm,  you  must  at  last 
terminate  in  some  &ct  which  is  present  to  your 
memor}'  or  senses ;  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 
entirely  without  foundation. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
A  ample  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  re- 
mote &om  the  common  theories  of  phUoeophy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived 
merely  irom  some  object  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between  that  and 
some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found,  in 
many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
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and  heat,  enow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
together  ;  if  flame  or  enow  be  presented  anew  to  the 
senses,  the  mind  ia  carried  by  cnatom  to  expect  heat  or 
cold,  and  to  heldeve  that  such  a  qnaUty  does  exist  and 
will  discover  itself  npon  a  nearer  approach.  This  be- 
lief is  the  neceeeary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in  snch 
drcnmstfuices.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  sonl  when  we 
are  so  sitnated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of 
love,  when  we  receive  benefits;  or  hatred  when  we 
meet  with  injaries.  All  these  operations  are  a  species 
of  natnral  instincte,  which  no  reasoning  or  process  of 
thought  and  understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or 
to  prevent.  In  most  questions  we  can  never  make  a 
rangle  step  farther;  and  in  all  questions  we  must  ter- 
minate here  at  last,  after  our  most  restless  and  curious 
inquiries.  But  still  our  caiioeity  will  be  pardonable, 
perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  ns  on  to  still  farther 
researches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the 
nature  of  this  hdief^  and  of  the  customary  conjunction 
whence  it  is  derived.  The  imagination  of  man  ever 
free,  yet  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas  fur- 
nished by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  but  it  pos- 
sesses unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  sepa- 
rating, and  dividing  theee  ideas  in  all  the  varieties  of 
fiction  and  vision.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  with 
all  the  appearance  of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  par^ 
ticular  time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  existent,  and 
pfunt  them  out  to  itself  with  every  drcmnstance  that 
belongs  to  any  historical  fact  which  it  believes  with 
the  greatest  certainty.  "Wherein,  therefore,  consiste 
the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?  It 
lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 
to  such  a  conception  as  commands  our  assent,  and 
which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fiction.  For  as  the 
mind  has  authority  over  aU  its  ideas,  it  could  volun- 
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tarily  annex  this  particalai  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 
consequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleases^ 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We 
can,  in  onr  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  oar  power  to  believe 
that  anch  an  animal  has  ever  really  existed.  Tbit 
difference,  therefore,  between  fi<^km  and  h^i^  lies  in 
some  sentiment  or  feeling  which  is  annexed  to  the 
latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which  depends  not  on  the 
will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  pleasure.  It  mnst  be  ex> 
rated  by  natare,  like  all  other  sentiments,  and  must  rise 
from  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  mind  ia 
placed  at  any  particular  juncture.  Whenever  any 
object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or  senses,  it  im- 
mediately, by  the  force  of  custom,  carries  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually  conjoined 
to  it ;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a  feeling 
or  sentiment  different  &om  the  loose  reveries  of  the 
fancy.  lu  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belie£ 
Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  sentiment  we 
should  perhaps  find  it  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  im- 
posuble  task ;  in  the  stone  manner  as  if  we  should  en- 
deavor to  define  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  pasmon  c^ 
anger,  to  a  creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of 
these  sentiments.  Belief  is  the  true  and  proper  name 
of  this  feeling,  and  no  one  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  meaning  of  that  term,  because  every  man  is  every 
moment  conscious  of  the  sentiment  represented  by  it 
.  .  .  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  facnlty  of  the  ima^ 
nation  can  ever  of  itself  reach  belief  it  is  evident  that 
belief  confflsts  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order  of 
ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in. 
their  fedmg  to  the  mind.  I  confess  that  it  is  impoe- 
uble  perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  con- 
ception.   Its  tme  and  proper  name  is  immediately  on- 
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derstood  in  common  life.  And  in  philoeophy  we  can 
go  no  farther  th&n  asBert,  that  hiA^  is  something  felt 
by  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the 
judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination,  enforces 
them  in  the  mind,  and  renders  them  the  goveniing 
principle  c^onr  actaons.  The  sentiment  of  belief  is,  then, 
nol^iing  but  a  conception  more  intense  and  steady  than 
what  attends  the  mere  fictions  <£  the  imagination,  and 
this  mammer  of  conception  arises  from  a  cnstomary 
oonjonction  of  the  object  with  something  present  to  the 
memc»7'  or  senses :  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
onlt,  upon  these  suppositions,  to  find  other  operatiims 
of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  np  these  phe- 
nomoia  to  principles  stall  more  general.  Nature  has 
eertablished  connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  one 
idea  no  sooner  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  introduces 
its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by 
a  gentle  and  insendble  movement.  These  principles 
of  connection  or  assocdatiou  we  have  reduced  to  three, 
namely,  Resembla/nce,  €ontiguit/y^  and  CceuaaMon,  which 
are  the  only  bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together, 
and  beget  that  r^ular  tnun  of  reflection  or  discourse 
which,  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree,  takes  place  among 
all  mankind.  Now  here  arises  a  question,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  will  depend. 
Does  it  happen  in  all  these  relations,  that  when  one  of 
the  olgects  is  presented  to  the  senses  or  memory,  the 
mind  is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  of  the  cor^ 
relaldve,  but  reaches  a  slronger  and  steadier  conception 
of  it  than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to 
attain?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief 
which  arises  &om  the  relation  of  cause  and  e£^.  A 
[dcture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original 
(resemblance).  The  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a 
building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  discourse 
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concerning  the  others  (contignity)  ;  and  if  we  think 
of  a  woond,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the 
pain  which  follows  it  (caose  and  eflfect).  Contrast  or 
Contrariety  is  also  a  connection  among  ideas,  but  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  (husation  and 
^ResembUmce.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the 
one  destroys  the  other ;  i.  e.,  the  canse  of  its  annihila- 
tion,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  im- 
plies the  idea  of  its  foriaer  existence. 

"  In  snch  phenomena,  the  belief  of  the  corrdative 
object  is  always  presupposed,  without  which  the  rela- 
tion could  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of  the  picture 
of  a  Mend  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friead  to  have 
once  existed.  Contignity  to  home  can  never  excite 
our  ideas  of  home,  unless  we  hdiem  that  it  really  ex- 
ists. Now,  I  assert  that  this  belief,  where  it  readies 
beyond  the  memory  or  senses,  is  of  a  amilar  nature, 
and  arises  from  similar  causes,  with  the  transition  of 
thought  and  vivacity  here  explained.  "When  I  throw 
a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately 
carried  to  conceive  that  it  augments,  not  eitinguiahes 
the  flame.  This  transition  of  thought,  from  the  canse 
to  the  effect,  proceeds  not  from  reason.  It  derives  its 
origin  altogether  from  custom  and  experience.  And 
it  at  first  begins  from  an  object  present  to  the  senses. 
Wben  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does  not  the 
idea  of  pain  and  wound  strike  me  more  strongly,  than 
when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me,  even  though 
by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  after  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  object?  But  what  is  there  in  this  whole 
matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  except  only  a 
present  object,  and  a  customary  transition  to  the  idea  of 
another  object,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
join with  the  former !  This  is  the  whole  operation  of 
the  mind  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fact 
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and  eziBtence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfitction  to  find  some  ana- 
logies by  which  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition 
from  a  present  object  does,  in  all  cases,  g^ve  strength 
and  solidity  to  the  related  idea  Here,  ^en,  is  a  ^d 
of  pre-established  harmony  between  the  course  of  nap 
tore  and  the  succession  of  oar  ideas.  Custom  is  that 
principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  ef- 
fected, so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species, 
and  the  r^^ulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every  circum- 
stance and  occnrrence  of  human  life.  Had  not  the 
presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited  the  idea  of  those 
objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  knowledge 
most  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  onr 
memory  and  senses,  and  we  should  never  have  been 
able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  natural 
powers  either  to  the  producing  of  good  or  avoiding  of 
evil  I  shall  add,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  infer  like  efiecta  from  like  causes,  and  vice 
versA,  is  so  essentia]  to  the  subs^tence  of  all  hnttiun 
creatures,  it  ia  not  probable  that  it  could  be  trusted  to 
the  fallacious  deductions  of  onr  reason,  which  is  slow  in 
its  operatiouB,  appears  not  in  any  degree  during  the 
first  years  of  infancy,  and  at  best  is,  in  every  age  and 
period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and 
mistake.  It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wis- 
dom of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  eui  act  of  the  mind, 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may 
be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  labored  deductions  of  the  nnder- 
standiug.  As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  onr 
limbs,  without  giving  ns  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  so  she  has  im- 
planted in  ns  an  instinct  which  carries  forward  the 
thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she 
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lias  established  among  external  objects ;  tlion^i^  we  an 
^orant  of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  this 
regular  coarse  and  sncoession  of  objects  totally  de> 
pends." 

This  latter  paraphrase  of  Kr.  Home  we  b^  our 
readers  who  are  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  G«v 
niau  philosophy,  to  bear  in  mind.  The  latter  philoeojjiy 
we  shall  see  uming  at  illustrating  and  fully  shov^ 
ing  forth  those  instinctive  forms  of  the  mind  which  Mrv 
Hume  seems  here  to  have  had  in  view.  We  shall  now 
continue  to  develop  the  views  of  that  thinker  with  re- 
gard to  "  belief,"  considered  as  an  instinctive  feeling  of 
the  mind,  and  natm'ally  directed  in  particular  direc- 
tions. We  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  bent  of 
all  these  efforts  of  Mr.  Hume  to  folly  establish  an  aa- 
thority  based  on  the  natural  belie&,  is,  in  &ct,  no  other 
than  to  use  it  as  a  battering  ram  ag^nst  the  decisions 
of  Keason.  The  dogmatism  of  the  sceptic  is  merely 
assumed  in  order  to  oppose  the  dc^matism  of  natnnl 
belief  to  that  of  rational  belief  and  thus  overthrow  the 
whole  fabric.  But  although  he  has  succeeded  in  ee* 
tablishing  the  positive  value  of"  belief"  as  a  feeling  of 
the  mind,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  Thought  to  be- 
lieve according  to  experience  on  all  occasions,  insomoeb 
as  the  mind  only  believes  what  it  conceives,  yet  w« 
shall  see  that  rational  induction  and  dednction  r^nain 
unshaten.  This  he  admits  in  the  following  words: 
"  Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  must  be  acGmowledged 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  sosae 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  os  into  errors.  Beasoning  acc<»d- 
ing  to  experience,  one  who  in  our  climate  should  expect 
better  weather  in  June  than  in  December,  would  reastMi 
justiy,  but  it  is  certuu  he  may  happtm  in  the  event  to 
find  himself  mistaken.    However,  in  such  a  case,  he 
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would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  exp^ence,  be- 
canse  it  commonly  informs  ns  beforehand  of  the  nncer- 
iainty  by  that  contrmety  of  eventa  which  we  may 
learn  ^m  a  dUigent  cbservation,  A  wise  man  propor- 
tions his  belief  to  the  evidence.  In  sach  conclusions  as 
are  founded  on  an  infallible  experience,  he  expects  the 
event  with  the  last  degree  of  assurance,  and  regards 
his  past  experience  as  a  fbU  proof  of  the  fhtnre  exist- 
oice  of  that  event  In  other  cases  he  proceeds  with 
more  caution,  and  even  when  at  lant  he  fixes  his  judg- 
ment, the  evidence  may  not  exceed  what  we  properly 
call  prdbabiiUy.  All  probability  supposes  an  opposi- 
tion of  experiments  and  observations,  where  the  one 
side  is  foond  to  overbalance  the  other,  uid  to  produce 
a  degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  snperiorily. 
A  hundred  instances  or  experiments  on  one  side,  and 
fifty  on  another,  afford  a  doubtM  expectation  of  any 
event;  though  a  hundred  uniform  experiments  with 
only  one  that  is  contradictory  reasonably  beget  a 
pretty  strong  degree  of  assnrance.  Being  determined 
by  custom  to  transfer  the  past  to  the  future  in  all  onr 
inferences,  where  the  past  has  been  r^nlar  and  uni- 
form we  expect  the  event  with  the  greatest  aaaurance, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  contrary  supposition.  But 
where  different  effects  have  been  found  to  follow  &om 
causes  which  are  to  appeu'ance  exactly  similar,  all  these 
various  effects  mnst  concur  to  the  mind  in  tnmsferring 
the  past  to  the  future,  and  in  determining  the  prob- 
ability of  the  event.  And  it  seems  evident  that  when 
we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  which  will  i-esult  from  any  cause,  we 
transfer  all  the  different  events  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one 
to  have  existed  a  hundred  times,  for  instance,  another 
ten  times,  and  another  once.  As  a  greater  number  of 
Vol.  L— 16 
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views  do  here  concnr  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and 
confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  aentiment 
which  we  call  hdief^  and  give  its  object  the  prefen- 
ence  above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  sapported 
by  an  eqnal  number  of  experiments,  and  recni-s  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  trai^eriing  the  past  to 
the  fnture." 

Extending  his  views  concerning  belief  to  the  actioM 
of  the  brute  creation,  Mr.  Hume  conBiders  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  animals  aa  strongly  corroborative 
of  his  theory.  "  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well 
as  men,  learn  many  tilings  from  experience,  and  infer 
that  the  same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same 
causes.  By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with 
the  more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and 
gradually  from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  heights, 
depths,  &c.,  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their 
operation.  The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the 
young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cun- 
ning and  sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned  by 
long  observation  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pur- 
sue what  gave  ease  and  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been 
accngtomed  to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
proper  height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  at- 
tempt what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old 
greyhound  will  tmst  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the 
chase  to  the  younger,  and  will  place  himself  so  as  to 
meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles,  nor  are  the  conjectures 
which  he  forms  on  this  occasion  founded  in  any  thing 
but  his  observation  and  experience. 

"  This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
cipKne  and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper 
application  of  rewards  and  puiushmente,  may  be  taught 
any  conrse  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natm^ 
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instincts  and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience  which 
renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  yon  menace 
him,  or  lift  np  the  whip  to  beat  him?  Is  it  not  even 
experience  which  makes  him  answer  to  his  nimie,  and 
infer  fi:Y>m  such  an  arbitrary  sound,  that  yon  mean  him 
mther  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him, 
when  yon  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with 
A  certain  tone  and  accent? 

"  In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  ani- 
mal infers  some  fact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes 
his  senses ;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded 
on  past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  from 
the  present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has 
always  fonnd  in  its  observation  to  result  &om  similar 


"Again,  it  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
reasoning,  by  which  he  conclndes  that  like  events  must 
follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  conrse  of  nature  will 
be  always  regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be 
in  reality  any  argnments  of  this  nature,  they  snrely 
lie  too  abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect 
understandings ;  since  it  may  well  employ  the  utmpst 
oare  and  attention  of  a  philosophic  genioa  to  discover 
and  observe  them.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided 
in  these  inferences  by  reasoning ;  neither  are  children ; 
neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  ordinary 
actions  and  condosions ;  neither  are  philosophers  them- 
selves, who  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in  the 
main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by 
the  same  maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided  some 
other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general  use 
and  application,  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  inmiense 
consequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effects  from 
causes  be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  of  reasoning 
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and  argnmentation.  Were  this  donbtfial  wHh  regard 
to  man,  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  r^ard 
to  the  bnite  creation ;  and  the  conclimon  being  <nice 
firmly  established  in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  pie- 
sumption,  from  all  the  rules  of  analogy,  that  it  ought 
to  be  nniversally  admitted  without  any  exception  or 
reserve.  It  is  costom  alone  which  engages  animalti^ 
from  every  object  that  strikes  their  senses,  to  infer  ita 
usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
that  particttlar  manner  which  we  term  li^A^.  No 
other  explicatioii  can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in  all 
the  higher  as  well  as  luver  daeses  of  sensitive  beings 
which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation. 

"  But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  tinrar 
knowledge  from  observation,  there  are  also  many 
parts  of  it  which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand 
of  nature,  which  moch  exceed  the  share  of  capacity 
they  possess  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they 
improve  little  or  nothing  by  the  longest  practice  and 
experience.  These  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are 
so  apt  to  admire,  as  something  very  extraordinary  and 
inexplicable  by  all  the  disquisitions  of  human  under- 
standing. But  our  wonder  wUl  perhaps  cease  or  di- 
minish when  we  conedder  that  the  experimental  reasMi- 
ing  itself  which  we  possess  in  common  with  beasts,  and 
on  which  the  whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing 
but  a  E{>ecies  of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts 
in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operations 
is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparison  of 
ideas  as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  fac- 
ulties. Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet  still  it 
is  an  instinct,  which  teaches  man  t»  avoid  the  fire ;  as 
much  as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exact- 
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nees,  the  art  of  incnbation,  and  the  vrhole  economy  and 
order  of  its  nnreery." 

Should  these  qtiotationg  from  Mr.  Hnme  appear 
prolix,  we  moat  again  remark,  that  we  write  for  the 
oninitiated  in  the  discnssiona  that  have  aiisen  with  re- 
gard to  mental  phymol(^y.  Now,  it  ia  perfectly  optiottal 
not  to  enter  npon  aach  a  matter,  but  the  subject  of 
modem  philoaophy  once  broached,  the  pMn,  positive 
eonnection  of  the  doctrines  which  lead  the  one  to  the 
other,  most  be  clearly  stated,  so  that  the  mark  may  be 
distinctly  perceived,  by  which  the  tenets  of  the  Scotch 
and  German  schools  of  philoeophy  nnite  with  those  of 
Mr.  Home  and  his  predecessors.  That  Mr.  Hume  may 
have  gathered  widely  we  do  not  gtunaay,  it  was  not 
only  a  right,  it  was  a  duty.  He  was  evidently  led  to 
adopt  the  views  he  pleaded,  from  deep  and  profound 
oontemplation,  united  with  mnch  reading.  Hia  clasaifi- 
eation  of  ideas  according  to  Resemblance,  Contiguity, 
Canaation,  and  Contrariety,  being,  therefore,  taken 
from  the  great  book  in  which  AristotJe  stadied,  the 
book  of  Nature,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  it  should  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Stagyrite  mentioned 
b;  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Thomas  Brown, 
llie  passage  quoted  from  Aiistotle  is  explanatory  <^ 
the  process  by  which,  in  voluntary  reminiscence,  we 
oideavor  to  discover  the  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
We  are  said  to  hmU  for  it  among  other  ideas,  eitiier  of 
of^eda  eacislmg  atpreeent,  or  at  mnm  former  Ume;  and 
from  their  reaetnUanee,  contrariety^  and  conti^wUy. 

The  coincidence  of  this  arrangement  with  that  of 
Mr.  Hume,  bestows  on  the  opinion  of  the  latter  a  real 
value,  that  of  arising,  aa  it  were,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  since  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  the  modem 
philosopher  to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  a  clas- 
nfication  that  had  at  ao  great  a  distance  of  time  pre- 
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ceded  his  own.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  not  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  doctriDe  of  "  belief,"  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Hume.  Here  the  coincidence  of  the  views  of 
Hume  with  those  of  Bishop  Butler  on  the  same  point 
is  remarkable,  and  as  the  "  Analogy  "  of  the  divine  only 
anticipated  a  few  years  the  disqaisitiona  of  the  sceptic, 
it  IB  probable  that  Mr.  Hume  aimed  at  striking  a  blow 
at  a  doctritie  obnoxious  to  him  by  admitting  the  belief 
in  order  the  more  certainly  to  edace  scepticism  there* 
from.  The  words  of  Butler  are  to  the  following  effect : 
"  When  we  determine  a  thing  to  be  probably  trae, 
when  we  suppose  that  an  event  has  or  will  come  to 
pass,  it  is  from  the  mind's  remarking-in  it  a  likeness  to 
some  other  event  which  we  have  observed  has  come  to 
pass.  And  this  observation  forms,  in  numberless  daily 
instances,  a  presumption,  opinion,  or  full  conviction 
that  such  an  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass,  according 
as  the  observation  is,  that  the  like  event  has  sometimes, 
most  commonly,  or  always,  so  &r  as  our  obeerration 
reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances  of  time  or  place, 
or  upon  like  occasions.  Hence  arises  the  belief,  that 
a  child  if  it  live  twenty  years  will  grow  np  to  the  sta- 
ture and  strength  of  a  man ;  that  food  will  contribute 
to  the  preservation  of  its  life,  and  the  want  of  it  fop 
such  a  certain  number  of  days,  be  its  certain  destmo- 
tion.  So,  likewise,  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  hopes 
and  fears  concerning  the  success  of  our  pursuits,  our 
expectations  that  others  wiU  act  so  and  so  in  such  <ai- 
cumstances,  and  our  judgment  that  such  actions  pro- 
ceed from  such  principles, — all  these  rely  npon  onr  hav- 
ing observed  the  like,  either  with  respect  to  ourselves 
or  to  others ;"  and  again,  "  As  in  the  scheme  of  the 
natural  world  no  ends  appear  to  be  accomplished 
without  means,  so  we  find  that  means  very  andesirable 
often  conduce  to  bring  abont  ends  in  such  a  measure 
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dewrable  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  meane.  And  in  cases  where  such  means 
are  condaclTe  to  such  ends,  it  is  not  reason,  bat  expe>' 
lience  which  shows  ns  that  they  are  thus  conducive.'* 
Probably  in  both  sceptic  and  divine  there  may  be 
latwed  an  evident  connection  between  their  views  of 
belief  occasioned  by  experience  and  thence  transferred 
to  other  matters  which  do  not  at  first  sight  appear  con- 
nected with  the  Leibnitmui  doctrines  of  ^  pre-estab- 
lished harmony,"  and  that  of  "  sufficient  I'eason.*' 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  reproached  to  the  mat- 
ters of  fiict  presented  by  Mr.  Hume,  nnce  they  constitnt- 
ed  not  only  natoral  truths,  but  such  as  were  admitted 
as  orthodox.  And  yet  upon  this  basis  he  finds  means 
to  imdermine  the  value  of  all  rational  conclusions. 
This  he  effectuates  by  opposing  one  to  the  other  our 
natnral  belief  and  our  rational  ones.  When  he  ad- 
mits "  belief  to  constitate  s  more  forciHe  d€^;ree  of 
feeling  than  fiction,  when  he  insists  upon  the  many 
minute  circumstances  which  are  required  in  order  that 
"  belief  shonld  be  established  in  the  mind,  since,"  says 
Hmne,  "  we  believe,  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise," 
this  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  "  sceptical  solution  " 
of  the  difficulty.  And  yet  the  earnestness  of  his  ex- 
pressions has  sometimes  indnced  Reid  to  qnote  them  as 
bestowing  real  value  on  his  (Reid's)  doctrine  of  "  com- 
mon sense,"  as  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  philosophers. 
"Mr.  Hnme,"  says  Reid,  "saw  very  clearly  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  ideal  theory  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and 
adopted  them  in  his  speculative  moments,  but  he  can- 
didly acknowledges,  that  in  the  common  business  of  life 
he  foand  himself  nnder  the  necessity  of  believing  with 
the  vulgar."  (Reid.  Essay  VL  chap.  8.)  And  Dr.  Reid 
was  well  aware  of  the  purport  of  Hume's  disquisitions, 
and  as  we  shidl  show  at  a  later  p^od,  even  abstained 
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from  admitting  with  Hnme  tliat  belief  wbs  merely  sen- 
sitive. Bat  the  clear,  good  eenee  of  Dr.  Beid  did  mis- 
take the  real  fallacy,  which  we  conceive  to  be  that  of 
Home,  althongh  Reid  did  not  follow  up  the  ineight 
that  hia  perspicacity  afforded  him.  "  Mr.  Home's  sys- 
tem,"  says  Reid,  "  in  particolar,  confoonds  all  distiiuv 
tion  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  their  ob- 
jects. When  he  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  memory,  die 
ideas  of  im^iinatioo,  and  the  ideas  of  sense,  it  is  ottok. 
impossible,  from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  to  know 
whether  by  those  ideas  be  means  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  or  the  objects  abont  which  they  are  employed. 
And  indeed,  according  to  his  system,  there  is  no  dis* 
tinction  between  the  one  and  the  other."  (Reid.  Es- 
say I.  chap.  1.)  It  is  in  the  sense  of  this  observstatm 
of  Reid,  that  are  grounded  all  the  objections  we  shall 
make  against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  "Mr, 
Hume,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  point  here  at  issoe^ 
that  of  the  positive  value  of  our  "  belieft,"  but  also 
against  his  doctrines  of  "  causation  "  and  of  "  liberty  and 
necesMty."  Mr.  Hume,  either  purposely  or  erroneonsly, 
we  believe,  confounds  the  unconditional,  absolute  lawa 
of  animated  being,  with  the  conditional  phenomena 
that  proceed  from  it.  He  unites  here,  nnder  the  head 
of  beliefs  proceeding  from  experience  or  custom,  L 
e.,  beliefs  of  inference,  the  natnral  impoMve  beliefe, 
which  constitate  the  intellectual  phenomena,  termed^ 
by  Locke,  the  acts  of  the  mind,  which  Perception  re- 
cognizes as  distinct  and  nmple  ideas,  when  it  considers 
them  as  objects,  bat  of  which  Locke  says  we  can  form 
no  notion.  The  fallacy  of  confoEdon,  in  which  lib. 
Hume  revels  so  luxurianUy,  renders  it  a  tedious  task 
to  unravel  the  knot  so  artfnlly  knit  The  phenomena 
of  animated  being,  as  well  in  man  as  in  brutes,  are  ac- 
companied with  certtun  impulsive  acts,  which  are  only 
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to  be  acootmted  for  by  what  is  termed  "  animality  "  or 
^'irritability."  The  error  of  the  Cartesiaiw,  in  denyiag 
that  brutes  can  feel,  or  think,  or  infer,  was  one  of  the 
main  caoses  of  the  general  distrnst,  in  which  a  doctrine 
BO  much  at  variance  with  the  most  Bimple  observation 
was  held.  The  spontaneons  beliefe,  or  instincts,  or  im- 
pnluve  acts  of  animated  beings,  must,  therefore,  be 
classed  with  the  nnconditional,  absolute  laws  of  animal 
li& ;  and  to  increase  the  difficulty,  it  is  the  same  with 
that  pecoliar  impalse  or  instinct,  or  IntellectQal  pheiuna< 
raion,  termed  inference  or  judgment,  which,  however, 
requires  that  a  relation  of  some  kind  should  exist,  in. 
order  to  shoot  forth.  Now,  Mr.  Hmne  confoimds  the 
unpulsive  belief  with  the  belief  from  inference  or  judg- 
ment It  is  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
discrimination  becomes  requisite,  that  he  mixes  up  the 
whole  in  one  misshapen  mass  of  "belie&  &om  expe- 
rience," which  can  never  err,  since  they  are  from  nature, 
and  yet  with  which  Reason  is  often  at  variance,  and  so 
ibrth.  Mr.  Hume,  after  clearly  pointing  out  the  aoal- 
ogy  that  exists  between  human  inference  and  animal 
in&renoe,  takes  great  care,  even  in  these  conditional 
acts,  not  to  Ulustrate  the  evident  distinctions  that  exist ; 
they  are,  he  says,  the  result  of  a  peculiar  instinct,  that 
appears  spontaneously  in  brute  and  in  man,  and  so  he 
insinnates  that  their  nature  must  be  "  similar."  In 
short,  he  levels  indiscriminately  with  the  ^vund  all 
distinction,  not  only  between  the  beliefe  which,  as  con- 
ditional,  or  dependent  alone  on  the  mystery  of  animal 
life,  belong  to  the  absolute  laws  of  animated  being,  and 
the  conditional  belie&  which  are  the  objects  of  the  in- 
tellectoal  phenomena,  bat  he  also  confounds  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  inference  of  the  bimte  creation 
and  that  of  man.  With  him,  all  is  made  known  by 
experience,  and  this  is  sufficient.    He  owns  that  msttf- 
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fident  (Aservation  may  sometimes  make  os  believe 
wrong,  bat  then  he  answers  flippantly,  It  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  experience :  had  the  experience  been  sufficient, 
the  belief  would  have  tallied  with  the  experience. 
And  yet  this  gross  sophistry  has  so  long  paarad 
current. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  and  deep  mystery  lies  hiddw 
in  thoee  depths  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of- 
animated  being,  termed  intuitive  or  instinctive  beli€&, 
but  evidently  it  can  only  render  the  matter  more  dark 
than  it  is  if  we  confound  them  with  the  beliefe  of  infeP' 
ence,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  equally  mysterious. 
Now  merely  as  a  subject  relating  to  natural  history,  it 
behooves  the  observer  to  attend  to  what  distinguishes 
the  phenomena,  and  not  to  con&und  them  indiscrimi- 
nately. But  Mr.  Hume  is  not  content  only  with  treat- 
ing so  difficult  a  matter  with  so  little  ceremony ;  he 
goes  still  farther,  and  insinuates,  or  rather  proclaims 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  instinctive  feeling  of  all  kinds  is 
merely  mechanical.  And  this  Mr.  Hume  considers  to 
be  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  mysterious  first 
principles  termed  "  instincts."  Here  Mr.  Home  may 
be  reminded  of  his  own  opinion,  that  to  reason  &om 
our  ignorance  is  only  to  increase  the  obscurity. 

-  We  find  also  in  the  same  passages  *'  experimental 
reasoning  "  attributed  to  the  brute  creation,  and  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  that  might  induce  the  inattentive 
reader  to  suppose  that  there  really  existed  no  sound 
distinction  between  the  human  understanding  and 
"the  reasoning  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
beasts."  Had  Mr.  Hmne  limited  his  scepticism  to  the 
mere  metaphysical  reasonings  of  his  time,  bis  argam^its 
would  certainly  bear  the  test  of  comparison,  but  he 
evidently  urns  at  something  higher,  he  aims  at  ex- 
perience and  at  experimental  philosophy  in  tiie  firot 
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sections  of  bjs  "  Inqoiiy  concerning  the  Human  TTnder- 
stMiding."  He  proceeds,  it  is  troe,  by  hints,  and  con- 
tented with  the  advantages  of  position  which  the  Par- 
thian warfai-e  he  adopted  bestowed,  he  aims  more  at 
^fecting  happy  hits,  than  at  advaocing.  In  section 
12,  "  Of  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy,"  it  is 
BO  longer  the  "  experimental "  philosophy  that  is  called 
in  question,  but  the  "  ideal "  philosophy,  that  denied 
any  thing  external,  or  at  least  doubted  trf  its  existence 
Here  Mr.  Hume  insists  very  jnstly  on  the  natoral  in- 
stinct or  prepossession  which  carries  men  to  repose 
faith  in  their  senses,  to  believe  that  the  house,  the 
table,  or  the  tree  they  perceive,  reaDy  exists ;  but  these 
primary  instincts  of  nature  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  external  object  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  brwn.  Contact  is  necessary  or  the  con- 
dition in  some  senses,  but  in  vision  no  one  now  doubts 
that  really  external  objects  do  send  forth  images  in  all 
directions,  i.  e.,  that  the  light  which  strikes  them  is  re- 
flected and  may  be  stamped  at  will  on  paper  by  the 
process  termed  photography.  The  primary  instincts 
t^  natm«,  says  Mr.  Hume,  know  nothing  of  these 
images,  and  if  they  exist,  **  then  we  are  necessitated,  by 
reasoning,  to  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of 
nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  our  senses."  Bnt  Mr.  Home  foi^ta  to 
say  that  it  was  owing  to  the  extperimmts  of  that  great 
philosopher,  Berkeley,  that  we  learned  that  from  our 
very  infuicy  gradual  and  daily  experience  corrects  the 
primary  instincts  of  nature,  which,  though  they  ad- 
mit a  firm  belief  in  external  objects,  and  are  fully  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  establishing  the  instinctive  carta* 
tnde  of  relative  existence,  are  by  no  means  competent 
judges  of  those  relations.  Therefore  the  following 
well-known  passage  of  Mr.  Hnme,  in  which  he  attempts 
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to  upeet  all  certitude  by  oppoBing  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  which  were  \oDg 
oonddered  as  unanswerahle,  has  now  become  by  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  a  convinciog  proof  that  tha 
'writer  was  wanting  in  that  experience  of  things  to 
which  he  so  londly  appeals.  *'  This,"  says  A&.  Hmne, 
*'  is  a  topic  in  which  the  profonnder  and  more  philo- 
sophical sceptics  will  always  trinmph,  when  they  eor 
deavor  to  introdnce  a  nniTersal  doubt  into  all  snb- 
jecta  of  human  knowledge  and  inqniry.  Do  yon  fol- 
low the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they 
say,  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  Bat  these 
lead  yoa  to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or 
sensible  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  yon  disclaim 
this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational 
opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representatiow 
of  something  external !  Ton  here  depart  from  yonr 
natural  propensities  and  more  obvious  sentiments, 
and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can 
never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience 
to  prove  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any 
external  objecta," 

Another  objection  consists  in  the  donbta  concern- 
ing the  real  nature  of  the  so  termed  primary  qualities 
of  objects,  snch  as  figure,  extension,  weight,  and  ev&x 
qualities  termed  secondary,  such  as  hard,  soft,  cold, 
white,  black,  which  were  said  to  have  no  existence  in 
the  objects  themselves,  but  to  be  merely  perceptions 
of  the  mind.  This  doctrine,  which  indeed  constituted 
the  main  colunm  of  the  ideal'  system,  which  admitted 
the  mind  alone  as  the  canse  of  all  the  qnahties  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  not  the  object  itself—this 
doctrine,  which  is  now  replaced  by  the  phun  matter  of 
fact,  i.  e.,  by  the  conditions  required  for  tJie  develop- 
ment of  the  phenomena,  was  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
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Hume,  a  field  of  oonstimt  trinmph  for  the  sceptic. 
Therefore  Mr.  Home  appeared  justified  m  concladii^ 
"  Aat  the  first  philoeophical  objection  to  the  evidence 
td  sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  con- 
mte  in  this,  that  snch  su  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural 
instinct,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  if  referred  to  reason, 
is  contrary  to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  im- 
partial inquirer.  The  second  objection  goes  farth^, 
and  represents  this  opinion  as  contrary  to  reason ;  at 
least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  reason,  that  all  senable 
qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  object."  Now  all 
these  dedamataons  of  the  sceptic  lose  their  value  if 
metaphysical  explanations  are  given  up,  if  the  dmple, 
positive  &ct,  the  precise  ccmditions,  are  pointed  oat 
alone.  But  really  "  tie  infinite  divisibility  of  exten- 
sion " — "  a  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite 
quantity,  cont^ning  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself 
and  so  on  in,  mfin^um^  were  doctrines  well  calculated 
to  shock  the  clear  and  natural  principles  of  human 
reason.  Such  doctrines  might  well  draw  down  on 
themselves  the  animadversion  of  the  sceptic,  espedally 
as  Mr.  Hnme,  with  apparent  candor,  admits  that  "  the 
Fyrrhonian  cannot  expect  that  his  philosophy  will 
have  any  constant  influence  on  the  mind,  or  if  it  had, 
that  its  influence  would  be  beneficial  to  society.  On 
the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will  acknowl- 
edge any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must  perish  were 
his  principles  universally  uid  steadUy  to  prevail 
Nature  is  always  too  sti^^ng  for  principle;"  and  as, 
moreover,  he  clearly  exposes  the  real  cure  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '*  The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism  or 
the  excessive  prindples  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  em- 
l^oyment,  and  the  occupations  of  common  lifa"  Mr. 
Home,  therefore,  adapting,  Protean-like,  his  language 
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to  the  various  pontionB  of  the  questioQ,  avoids  in  a 
maimer  the  grasp  of  his  adverBaries,  whilst  he  carries 
out  at  the  same  time  his  own  aim,  that  of  bewildering 
the  contemplative  mind  with  an  artfdl  display  of  the 
contradiction  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  thinga 
For  this  reason  we  mngt  be  excused  for  insisting  on 
giving  detached  passages,  and  for  viewing  from  isolat- 
ed points,  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines,  which  we  include 
under  three  heads:  1.  The  inquiry  into  the  hmnaa 
understanding  with  which  we  are  now  occupied ;  3. 
His  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  '*  of  the  idea  of  ne- 
ceiwary  connection,"  and  "  of  Liberty  and  Necesfflty," 
to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer  in  the  following  pages ; 
and  3.  His  natural  history  of  religion,  which  will  be- 
come an  important  subject  of  comdderation  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  which  treats  of  divine  Faith. 
The  connection  existing  between  the  2d  and  3d  divisions 
of  the  scheme  entered  upon  by  Hume  with  undoubted 
talent,  will  necessitate  our  abbreviating  in  this  section 
what  will  be  more  folly  examined  in  the  2d  part  of  onr 
work.  It  is  on  the  important  subject  of  the  hnman 
understanding  that  Mr.  Hume,  as  we  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  pages,  so  carefully  forma  one  intricate 
mass  of  all  the  principles  that  a  candid  inquirer  ought 
to  distinguish  with  the  greatest  care. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  point  on  which  Mr. 
Hume  insists  unceasingly,  is  the  real  positive  value  of 
our  primary  "  beliets,"  especially  in  the  instinctive  be- 
lief that  we  have  in  the  existence  of  external  objects 
and  in  their  qualities  aa  something  inherent  to  those 
objects.  On  what  grounds,  it  may  therefore  be  ashed, 
is  it  asserted  that  Hume  admits  that  Mind  alone  exists  t 
This  assertion  is,  in  fact,  only  grounded  on  the  general 
admission  by  Mr.  Hume  of  the  validity  of  the  tenets  of 
the  ideal  philosophy,  an  admission  which  ma.y  he  ir&ni- 
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referring  the  certitude  ofdiings  to  mere  "belief."  Now, 
as  Hume  insists  on  belief  being  a  mere  feMng  that  is 
the  result  of  custom,  and  as  feeling  is  in  fact  a 
mental  operation,  being  a  kind  of  emotion,  the  ojnn- 
jk»n  of  the  sceptic  may,  on  those  grounds,  appear 
to  lean  towards  the  ideal  phUoeophy.  We  hare 
already  given  the  passage  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  which 
Reid  refers  several  times  whilst  reiterating  the  quota- 
tion, in  which  the  sceptic  philosopher,  after  pointing 
out  our  natural  beliefs  in  external  objects,  continues, 
"but  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men 
b  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception."  Now,  is  it  not 
evident  as  the  phrase  stands,  that  in  thus  pur- 
posely opposing  the  qualification  of  "slightest"  to 
a  "  universal  and  primary  opinion,"  Mr.  Hume  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  believer,  even  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  in  that  philosophy.  He  opposes,  it  is 
true,  the  ideal  philosophy  to  the  universal  beliefe,  but 
in  so  doing  he  merely  aims,  we  believe,  at  indicating  the 
views  of  the  day  termed  TcU/iowd  vieira,  in  order  to  op- 
pose them  to  the  natural  view.  Keid,  who  tells  us 
(Essay  YX  chap.  7,)  that  "  Mr.  Hume  hath  adopted 
Bishop  Berkeley's  arguments  against  the  existence  of 
Matter,  and  thinks  them  unanswerable,"  grounds  this 
view  of  the  opinions  of  Hume  on  the  above  cited  pas- 
sage, and  the  proof  that  it  can  be  taken  firom  no  other 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  is  found  in  what  Reid 
adds  respecting  this  passage,  which,  says  Reid,  "  is  all 
I  have  found  in  "Mi.  Hume's  writings  npon  this  point." 
Now,  in  the  said  passage,  which  we  have  already  given 
in  fuU,  the  part  belonging  in  reaUty  to  Mr.  Hume  is 
the  scepticism  that  he  causes  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
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by  the  artM  manner  in  vliidi  he  djfrpoeeBtlie  opudun 
generally  admitted,  8o  as  t )  give  the  greatest  possible 
effect  to  the  contradictions  existing  between  the  vul- 
gar and  die  learned  man.  When  Hume  says,  "no 
man  who  reflects  ever  donbted  that  the  existences 
which  we  consder,  when  we  say  t&ia  house,  and  tfuU 
tree,  are  nothing  bat  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
fleeting  copies  and  representations  of  other  exist^tooG 
which  remain  uniform  and  independent,"  can  he  be 
considered  as  "  believing  himself  to  be  nothing  bnt  a 
train  of  ideas  and  impressions,"  as  Reid  says  he  does  I 
We  refrain  from  entering  into  any  considerations  re- 
specting the  images  which  reflect  visible  objects,  and 
which  Reid  deemed  himself  authorized  to  deny,  be- 
cause, in  andilaon,  olfaction,  and  taction,  the  sensatim 
occurs  without  any  such  image.  We  limit  our  ob- 
servations to  the  main  feet,  and  nuuntain  that  the  divi- 
sion given  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  of  which  Reid  says,  "  in 
this  division,  to  my  great  humiliation,  I  find  myself 
classed  with  the  vulgar,"  does  not  contun  Hume's 
opinion  on  the  human  understanding,  hut  Hume's  en- 
deavors to  entangle,  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the 
meshes  of  Scepticism. 

The  doctrine  of  "  belief"  may  more  truly  be  sfud  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  sceptic  writer,  but  of  belief  as  a 
mere  feeling,  and  as  proceeding  much  more  from  our 
sensitive  than  from  our  rational  nature.  We  shall  see 
that  Reid,  although  profesrang  the  doctrines  of  "  com- 
mon sense  "  and  of  the  immediate  perception  of  the  ob- 
ject by  the  mind  without  any  intermediary,  did  not 
accept  that  position  of  Mr.  Hume.  Reid  admits  oth« 
grounds  of  belief  besides  the  evidence  of  sense,  bnt  be- 
lief itself,  "  which  nature  produces  by  means  of  the 
senses,  we  call  perception.  The  feeling  which  goes 
along  with  the  perception,  we  call  sensatiim."    Th^ 
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distmctioD,  which  '*  requires  a  degree  of  attention  which 
IB  not  to  be  expected  in  the  vulgar,  and  is  even  rarely 
foand  in  philosophers,"  is  of  too  minate  a  kind  to  find 
place  when  one  considers  what  Hnme  termed  a  "be* 
Kef  or  a  feeling  resulting  fi*om  *'  experience."  Thns, 
**  we  learn,"  he  says,  "  the  influence  of  our  will  from  ex- 
perience alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  na  bow 
one  event  constantly  follows  another,  without  instruct- 
mg  us  in  the  secret  connection  which  binds  them  to- 
gether, fmd  renders  them  inseparable."  Here  we  find 
exposed  in  a  few  words  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  wdl- 
known  doctrine  of  'Mr.  Hnme  concerning  our  hdi^  in 
Causation.  Experience  teaches  us  that  when  we  will,  a 
result  ensues,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  all  we 
know  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  given  phenomenon  pre- 
cedes some  other  ^ven  phenomenon  that  follows. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  respecting  S&.  Hmne's 
doctrines  concerning  the  human  nnderstimding,  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  the  confusion  caused  by 
confounding  ultimate  conditionB  or  unconditional  laws, 
such  as  the  phenomena  of  life,  dependent  on  life  alone, 
and  the  conditional  or  relative  beliefe  which  arise  when, 
a  certfun  impalsive  mental  phenomenon  occurring,  ob- 
jects are  compared,  and  judgment  ensues.  But  in  the 
doctrine  of  Causation,  of  Power,  and  Agency,  we  are 
standing  on  metaphysicfd  gronnd,  the  vantage  of  which 
ISi.  Hnme  knew  well  bow  to  employ.  It  is  with  power 
as  with  motion.  They  are,  perhaps,  one  and  the  same 
thing.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  motion,  it  is  well  known, 
was  denied  from  the  very  dawn  of  sophistry,  (not  to 
say  philosophy,)  because  it  could  not  be  understood  or 
explained ;  and  thenc«  the  well-known  proof  of  motion 
given  by  the  phDosopher,  who,  being  asked  what  mo- 
tion was,  moved  some  steps  forward.  Now,  Causation 
is  the  very  act  itself,  and  cannot  be  separated  so  as  to 
Voil  L— 16 
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coDstitnte  any  clear  definition.  Therefore,  when  Reld 
aptly  observes,  "  It  la  well  known  that  there  are  many 
things  perfectly  nnderstood,  and  of  which  we  have 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  which  cannot  be  logi- 
cally defined.  No  man  ever  attempted  to  define  mi^ 
nitade,  yet  there  is  no  word  whose  meaning  is  more 
distinctly  or  more  generally  understood.  We  cannot 
give  a  logical  definition  of  thonght,  of  duration,  of  num- 
ber, or  of  motion," — ^he  expresses  a  truth  nniversally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  does  it  ensue  that  such  notions  are  inde- 
pendent of  experience  t  Even  the  phenomena  of 
Thought,  so  impulsive,  so  instinctive  as  they  are,  and 
which  depend  on  animated  life  alone  for  existence, 
are,  nevertheless,  made  known  by  experience.  It  is 
only  by  appealing  to  every  man's  experience  that  the 
universality  of  consciousness  can  obtain  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple. It  is  because  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  belief 
that  it  has  acquired  the  high  rank  it  occupies  In  the 
mental  phenomena.  Much  less  can  the  notions  of  dor 
ration,  of  number,  and  of  motion,  be  separated  from  ex- 
perience. The  Instinctive,  impulsive  belief  in  relative 
existence,  that  appears  to  accompany  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  animated  life,  is  not  wanting  in  man,  but  the 
nature  of  the  relation  is  evidently  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience. To  this  point  we  shall  revert  at  a  later  period ; 
we  must  at  present  expose  the  views  of  Mr.  Hume  on 
cause  and  efiect  in  his  own  words :  "  When  any  natural 
object  or  event  is  presented,  it  Is  impossible  for  us,  by 
any  sagacity  or  penetration,  to  discover  or  even  conjec- 
ture, without  experience,  what  event  will  result  from  It, 
or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  that  object  which  is  im- 
mediately present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  Even  after 
one  Instance  or  experiment,  where  we  have  observed 
a  particular  event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  form  a  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will 
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happen  in  like  cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  tm  nn- 
pardonable  temerity  to  judge  of  tie  whole  course  of 
natore  from  one  nngle  experiment,  however  accurate 
or  certain.  But  when  one  partJcnlar  apedea  of  events 
has  always,  in  all  instances,  been  conjoined  with  an- 
other, we  make  no  longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one 
opou  the  appearance  of  the  other,  and  of  employing 
that  reasoning  which  can  alone  aaaore  us  of  any  matter 
of  &ct  or  existence.  We  then  call  one  object  Canae ; 
the  othw,  Effect  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  con- 
nection between  them ;  some  power  in  the  one  by 
which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other,  and  operates 
with  the  greatest  certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  con- 
nection among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar 
instances  which  occur  of  the  constant  conjnndion  of 
those  events ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by 
any  one  of  these  instances,  surveyed  in  all  posnble 
lights  and  positions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  nnm- 
ber  of  instances,  different  from  every  single  instance, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  similar ;  except  only 
that  after  a  repetition  of  similar  instances,  the  mind  is 
carried  by  habit,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  event, 
to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  exist.  This  connection,  there&re,  which  we  feel 
in  the  mind,  this  costomary  transition  of  the  imaginap- 
tion  irom  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sen- 
timent or  impression,  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection.  Nothing  farther  is  in 
the  case.  Contemplate  the  snbject  on  all  sides,  yoa 
will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that  idea.  .  .  .  When 
we  say,  therefore,  that  one  object  is  connected  wilh. 
another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  con- 
nection in  onr  thought,  and  given  rise  to  this  inference, 
by  which  they  become  proo&  of  each  other's  existence, 
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a  concluEdon  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  bat 
which  seems  foonded  on  snfficient  evidence.  Nor  will 
its  evidence  be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of 
the  understanding,  or  sceptical  soEpicion  concemiog^ 
every  conclosion  which  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No 
conclosions  can  be  more  agreeable  to  scepticism  tbaa 
soch  as  make  discoveries  concerning  the  weakness  and 
narrow  limite  of  human  reason  and  capacity. 

"  And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  prodnoed  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  imderstand- 
ing  than  the  present?  For,  surely,  if  there  be  any  re- 
lation among  objects,  which  it  imports  us  to  knowp^v 
fectly,  it  is  that  of  cause  and  effect.  On  this  are  founded 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  existence. 
By  means  of  it  alone  we  attain  any  assurance  concern- 
ing objects  which  are  removed  from  the  present  testi- 
mony of  OUT  memory  and  senses.  The  only  immediate 
atUity  of  all  sciences  is  to  teach  us  how  to  control  and 
regulate  future  events  by  thdr  causes.  Our  thoughts 
and  inquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment  employed 
about  this  relation.  Yet  so  imperfect  are  the  ideas 
which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  imposmble  to 
give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except  what  is  drawn 
from  something  extraneous,  and  foreign  to  it.  Similar 
objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of  this  we 
have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience,  thero- 
fore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  of^ect  fdUowed  hy 
a7w(ker^  and  where  aU  the  ejects  8vrml<w  to  the  first  are 
f (Mowed  hy  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or  in  other 
words,  where  if  the  first  object  had  not  been,  the  second 
never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  alwa^ 
conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  tradition,  to  the  idea 
of  the  effect  Of  this  also  we  have  experience.  We 
may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  an- 
other definition  of  cause,  and  call  it  an  oh^foSovted 
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hy  anoffier,  and  whose  (^>pearance  always  conveys  the 
thought  to  that  other.  Bnt  though  both  these  defini- 
tions be  drawn  from  circnmstances  foreign  to  the  canse,' 
we  cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any 
more  perfect  definition,  which  may  point  out  that  cir- 
cnmstance  in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connection 
with  the  effect.  We  have  no  idea  of  this  connection, 
nor  even  any  distinct  notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to 
know,  when  we  endeavor  at  a  conception  of  it.  We 
say,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is  the 
cause  of  this  particniar  sonnd.  Bnt  what  do  we  mean 
by  that  affirmation !  We  either  mean  that  this  vibrar 
tion  is  followed  by  this  sound,  and  that  all  similar 
vibrations  have  been  followed  by  similar  soxmds,  or 
that  this  vibration  is  followed  by  this  sonnd,  and  that 
npon  the  appearance  of  one,  the  mind  anticipates  the 
senses,  and  forms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other. 
According  to  these  explications  and  definitions,  the  idea 
of  power  is  relative  as  mnch  as  that  of  caitse,  and  both 
have  a  reference  to  an  effect,  or  some  other  event  com? 
monly  conjoined  with  the  former.  When  we  consider 
the  unknown  circomstance  of  an  object  by  which  the  de- 
gree or  quantity  of  its  effect  is  fixed  wid  determined,  we 
call  that  its  power.  And  accordingly  it  is  allowed  by  all 
philosophers  that  the  effect  is  the  measure  of  the  power. 
Bnt  if  they  have  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is  in  itself,  why 
conld  they  not  measure  it  in  itself!  The  dispute 
whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  velocity 
or  the  square  of  its  velocity, — ^this  dispute,  I  say,  needed 
not  to  be  decided  by  comparing  its  eflfecta  in  equal  or 
unequal  times,  bnt  by  a  direct  mensuration  and  com- 
parison. 

"  As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  Force,  Power, 
Energy,  &c.,  which  everywhere  occur  in  common  con- 
versations, as  well  aa  in  philosophy,  that  is  no  proof 
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that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  instance,  -mik  the  con- 
necting principle  between  cause  and  effect,  or  can  ac- 
count ultimately  for  the  production  of  one  thing  by 
another.  These  words,  as  commonly  used,  have  very 
loose  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are 
very  uncertain  and  conAised.  No  animal  can  pnt  es< 
teraal  bodies  in  motion  without  the  sentiment  of  a 
nisua  or  endeavor ;  and  every  animal  has  a  sentiment 
or  feeling  &om  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an  external  ob- 
ject that  is  iu  motion.  These  sensations,  which  are 
merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can,  d  priori,  draw 
no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, and  to  suppose  that  they  have  some  such  feelings 
whenever  they  transfer  or  receive  motion.  "With  re- 
gard to  energies,  which  are  exerted  without  our  annex- 
ing to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we 
consider  only  the  constant  experienced  conjancUon  of 
the  events,  and  as  we  fed  a  customary  ctHmecticm  be- 
tween the  ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects ; 
as  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  apply  to  external 
bodies  every  internal  sensation  which  they  occasion. 
Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  which,  produces  any 
{king,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  producing  is  synony- 
mous to  Causing.  In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined 
that  by  which  aivy  thing  exists,  this  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  For  what  is  meant  by  these  words,  by 
which  ?  Had  it  been  said  that  a  cause  is  that  after 
which  any  thing  constantly  exists,  we  should  have  mi- 
derstood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know 
of  the  matter.  And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  es- 
sence of  necesaty,  nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it." 

It  fared  with  this  doctrine  of  Causation  and  Necee- 
mty  of  Mr.  Hume,  as  with  that  of  "  belief"  considered 
as  feeling  proceeding  from  experience,  and  constitnting 
at  once  the  starting-point  and  issue  of  the  human  un- 
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deratanding.  At  first  all  were  unanimous  in  condemn- 
ing it,  but  it  courted  and  supported  investigation,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  admitted  for  a  time  that  the 
notion  of  Causation  was  quite  untenable,  until  Reid 
took  it  up,  and  presented  it  to  the  world  as  an  intuitive, 
instinctive  belief  The  dismay  produced  by  the  bold 
assertion  of  Hnme,  w^  not  diminished  by  the  &ct  of 
its  having  been  less  forcibly  presented  by  Hobbes.  It 
was  a  peremptory  denial  of  the  reigning  doctrine,  that 
of  Leibnita,  which  admitted  myriads  of  myriads  of 
active  causes,  which  were  thus  completely  extermi- 
nated "  at  one  fell  swoop."  This  doctrine  of  Leibnitz, 
which  replaced  the  "  occult  causes  "  of  the  schoolmen, 
not  only  admits  of  a  mysterious  link  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  but  is  grounded  upon  the  notion  of 
Cansality — each  monad  being  an  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent cause  in  virtue,  of  the  creation.  This  internal 
force  of  the  monad  was  thus  a  law  of  the  thing's  own 
nature.  Now,  the  reducing  of  such  a  doctrine  to  the 
mere  uniformities  of  succeedon,  as  made  known  by  ex- 
perience, appeared  at  first,  as  usually,  to  be  a  hot-bed 
of  atheism ;  whilst,  in  fact,  it  was  merely  reducing  the 
thing  to  the  plain  conditions  of  the  phenomena,  which 
certainly  constitutes  the  best  way  of  proceeding,  al- 
though it  is  no  less  certain  that  unless  some  hypotheEoa 
be  acted  on — unless  some  "anticipation"  be  adopted, 
human  knowledge  would  never  go  beyond  the  surface. 
It  is  Reason  that  revolts  at  being  condenmed  never  to 
penetrate  into  the  nature  of  things  by  the  sceptical 
tenets  of  5&.  Hume,  but  neither  Religion  nor  Revelar 
tion  is  thereby  impaired.  Indeed,  Monadolc^  con- 
stituted a  greater  encroachment  than  the  new  doctrine 
of  Causation.  The  svhstraiium  or  materia  prima^  ad- 
mitted sioce  Plato  as  thecommon  cause  oC  all  the  meta- 
morphoses that  survene  in  matter  or  in  the  elements 
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which  it  constitoles,  waa,  in  feet,  more  derogatory  ot 
the  Divine  Will  than  the  admisEdon  that  all  we  know  at 
Cansation  is  the  constant  snccefsion  of  the  phenomoia. 
Ab  to  the  qaestion  whether  the  notion  of  cansation  is 
an  intnitive  belief,  or  wheUier  there  is  nothing  more  in 
it  than  antecedence  and  consequence,  all  we  can  say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  like  Motion  it  cannot  be  explained, 
but  must  be  perceived.  Perception  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
phenomenon  dependent  on  an  ultimate  law — ibst  ot 
animal  life;  bat  to  consider  the  notion  of  Causation 
as  independent  of  experience,  which  is  nothing  elae 
than  causality  in  act,  appears  to  us  quite  untenable. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  at  once  proceed  to  state 
the  actual  views  taken  of  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Home  at 
the  present  day.  This  we  shall  do  in  quoting  the  w<»dB 
a(  one  whose  opinion  may  be  comidered  as  that  of  the 
positive  school  of  philosophy,  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill: 
"The  notion  of  Causation  is  deemed,  by  the  schools  of 
metaphyEdcs  most  in  Togue  at  the  present  moment,  to 
imply  a  mysterious  and  most  powerftd  tie,  soch  as  cod- 
not,  or  at  least  does  not,  exist  between  any  physical 
feet  and  that  o^er  physical  fact  upon  which  it  is  in' 
variably  consequent,  and  which  is  popularly  termed  its 
cause ;  and  thence  is  deduced  the  supposed  necessity 
of  ascending  higher  into  the  essences  and  inherent  oon- 
stitntion  of  things,  to  find  the  true  cause, — ^the  cause 
which  is  not  only  followed  by,  but  actually  produoos^ 
the  effect.  No  such  necessity  exists  for  the  purposes 
of  onr  inquiry.  The  only  notion  of  a  canse  which  the 
theory  of  induction  requires,  is  such  a  notion  as  can 
be  gained  irom  experience.  The  law  of  cansation^ 
which  is  the  m^  pitlar  of  inductive  philosophy,  is  bnt 
the  familiar  truth,  that  invariability  of  succession  is 
found  by  observation  to  obtain  between  every  feet  in 
natm^  and  some  other  feet  which  has  preceded  it ;  in- 
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dep^dently  of  all  consideratioD  respecting  the  ultimate 
mode  of  prodocticm  of  phenomena,  and  of  every  oth« 
question  regarding  the  nature  of  'Things  in  them* 
selveB.' 

.  "Between  the  phenomena,  then,  which  exist  at  any 
instant,  and  the  phenomena  which  exist  at  the  sacceed* 
xag  instant,  there  is  an  invariable  order  of  eacceaaioa ; 
md  as  we  said  in  speaking  of  the  general  uniformity  of 
tbe  conrse  of  nature,  this  web  ia  composed  of  separate 
fibres ;  this  collective  order  is  made  up  of  particular 
sequences,  obtaining  invariably  among  the  separate 
parts.  To  certain  &ct8,  certain  &cts  always  do,  »id,  aa 
we  believe,  always  will  succeed.  The  invariable  ante- 
cedent is  termed  the  cause ;  the  invariable  consequent, 
the  effect  And  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion consists  in  this,  that  every  consequent  is  connected 
in  this  manner  with  some  particular  antecedent.  Upon 
the  universality  of  this  truth  depends  the  possibUity 
of  reducing  the  inductive  process  to  rules.  The  un- 
doubted assurance  we  have  that  there  is  a  law  to  be 
found,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  find  it,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  canons  of  the  Inductive  Lc^;ic  derive 
their  validity.  It  ia  seldom,  if  ever,  between  a  conse- 
quent and  one  dngle  antecedent,  that  this  invariable 
sequence  subsists.  It  is  usually  between  a  consequent 
and  the  sum  of  several  antecedents ;  the  concurrence 
of  them  all  being  requisite  to  produce,  that  is,  to  be 
certain  of  being  followed  by,  the  consequent.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  very  common  to  single  out  one  only  of  the 
antecedents  under  the  denomination  of  a  Cause,  calling 
the  others  merely  Conditions.  The  real  cause  is  the 
whole  of  these  antecedents ;  and  we  have,  philosophi- 
cally speaking,  no  right  to  ^ve  the  name  of  cause  to 
one  of  them,  exclusively  of  the  others.  In  practice, 
that  particular  condition  is  usually  styled  the  cause, 
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whose  share  in  the  matter  is  saperftciaUy  the  moet  ocm 
spicuous,  or  whose  reqaisiteness  to  the  prodaction  oi 
the  effect  we  happen  to  be  infiisting  upon  at  the  mo- 
ment. All  effects  are  connected,  by  the  law  of  caosa- 
tion,  with  some  set  of  positive  conditions;  n^ative 
ones,  it  is  true,  being  almost  always  required  in  addi- 
tion. In  other  words,  every  &ct  or  phenomenon  which 
has  a  be^Dning,  invariably  arises  when  some  certiun 
combination  of  podtive  facts  exists,  provided  oertaia 
other  positive  facts  do  not  exist.  Since,  then,  mankind 
are  accustomed  with  acknowledged  propriety,  so  far  as 
the  ordinances  of  language  are  concerned,  to  g^ve  the 
name  of  cause  to  almost  any  one  of  the  conditioos  of  a 
phenomenon,  or  any  portion  of  the  whole  number  arbir 
trarily  selected,  without  excepting  even  those  conditions 
which  are  purely  negative,  and  in  themselves  incapable 
of  cao^g  any  thing;  it  will  probably  be  admitted, 
without  longer  discussion,  that  no  one  of  the  conditions 
has  more  claim  to  that  title  than  another,  and  that  ih» 
real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  assemblage  of  all 
its  conditiobs.  The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speak- 
ing, is  the  sum  total  of  the  conditions,  positive  and 
negative,  taken  together — the  whole  of  the  contingen- 
raes  of  every  description,  which,  being  realized,  the 
consequent  invariably  follows.  The  negative  condi- 
tions, however,  of  any  phenomenon,  a  q>ecial  ennmeav 
ation  of  which  wonld  generally  be  very  prolix,  may  be 
all  snmmed  ap  mider  one  head,  namely,  the  absence  of 
preventing  or  coonteracting  causes.  In  most  cases  of 
causation,  a  distinction  is  conunonly  drawn  between 
something  which  acts  and  some  other  thing  which  ia 
acted  upon,  between  an  agent  and  a  patient.  Those  who 
have  contended  for  a  radical  distinction  between  agent 
and  patient,  have  generally  conceived  the  agent  as  that 
which  causes  some  state  of  another  object  which  is  called 
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ihe  pationt.  Bttt  ^e  distiactiou  Taoishes  on  examinaF' 
tion,  or  is  foand  to  be  simply  a  sort  of  logical  fiction,  for 
tjiings  are  never  more  active  than  is  the  production  of 
those  phenomena  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  acted  upon. 
It  is  not  light  sIodq  which  is  the  agent  in  vision,  but 
light  coupled  with  the  active  properties  of  the  eye  and 
bnun,  and  with  those  of  the  visible  object  Bat  it  is  ne- 
«e8aary  to  our  uedng  the  word  cause,  that  the  antecedent 
not  only  hag  always  been  followed  by  the  consequent, 
but  that,  as  long  as  the  present  constitution  of  things 
endures,  it  always  imU  be  so.  I4ight  is  not  a  cause,  nor 
even  a  condition  of  day.  We  may  define,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent  or  the 
concurrence  of  antecedents,  npon  which  it  is  invariably 
and  imcrmdiiwnd3Af  consequent.  Invariable  sequence, 
therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  causation,  unless  the 
sequence,  besides  being  invariable,  is  unconditional. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  in  a  given  or1»t  round  the 
sun,  is  a  series  of  changes  which  follow  one  another  as 
antecedents  and  consequents,  and  will  continue  to  do 
BO  while  the  sun's  attraction  and  the  force  with  which 
the  earth  tends  to  advance  in  a  direct  line  through 
space,  continue  to  coexist  in  the  same  quantities  as  at  pres- 
ent. But  vary  either  of  the  causes,  and  the  unvarying 
succession  of  motions  would  cease  to  tate  place.  The 
series  of  the  earth's  motions,  therefore,  though  a  case 
of  sequence  invariable  within  the  limits  of  human  ex- 
perience, is  not  a  case  of  causation.  It  is  not  uucondi- 
lionaL  To  distinguish  these  conditionally  uniform  se- 
quences from  those  which  are  uniform  unconditionally ; 
to  ascertain  whether  an  apparently  invariable  antece- 
dent of  some  consequent  is  really  one  of  its  conditions, 
or  whether,  in  the  absence  of  that  antecedent,  the  effect 
would  equally  have  followed  from  some  other  portion 
of  the  circumstances,  which  are  present  whenever  it 
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occurs,  is  a  principal  part  of  the  great  problem  t^ 
Ind  action. 

"  Does  a  cause  always  stand  with  its  effect  in  the 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent?  Do  we  not 
often  say  of  two  fflmnltaneons  facts  that  they  are  canse 
and  effect — as  when  we  say  that  fire  is  the  caose  of 
Warmth,  the  sun  and  moisture  the  caiue  of  vegetation, 
and  the  like  ?  It  is  certain  that  a  cause  does  not  ne- 
cessarily perish  hecause  its  eflfect  has  been  prodoced ; 
the  two,  therefore,  do  very  generally  coexist;  and 
there  are  some  appearances,  and  some  common  ezpres> 
eions,  seeming  to  imply  not  only  that  causes  may,  but 
that  they  must,  be  contemporaneous  with  their  effects. 
Cessante  causa,  cesmt  et  effectua,  (the  cause  ceaang, 
the  effect  ceases  also,)  has  been  a  dogma  of  the  schools ; 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  canse 
in  order  to  the  continuance  of  the  effect,  seems  to  have 
been  once  a  general  doctrine  among  philosophers.  Mr. 
Whewell  observes  that  Kepler's  numerous  attempts 
to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
mechanical  principles,  were  rendered  alwrtive  by  his 
always  supposing  that  the  force  which  set  those  bodies 
in  motion  must  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  motion  which  it  at  first  produced.  Yet  there 
were  at  all  times  many  familiar  iDstances  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  this  supposed  axiom.  A  coup  de  soleU 
(a  sun  stroke)  gives  a  man  a  brain  fever ;  will  the 
fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he  is  moved  out  of  the  snnshine  ? 
A  sword  is  run  through  his  body ;  must  the  sword  re- 
main in  his  body  in  order  that  he  may  continue  deadi 
A  ploughshare  once  made,  remans  a  ploughshare,  with- 
out any  continuance  of  heating  and  hammering,  and 
even  after  the  man  who  heated  and  hammered  it  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  which  forces  up  the  mercury  in  an  exhaosted 
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tabe  most  be  contmned  in  order  to  suataiD  it  in  the 
tube.  This  (it  may  be  replied)  ia  because  another 
force  is  acting  without  intermisHion — the  force  of  grav- 
ity— which  would  restore  it  to  its  level,  unless  counter- 
poised by  a  force  equally  constant.  But  again,  a  light 
bandage  causes  pain^  which  pain  will  sometimes  go  off 
as  soon  as  the  bandage  is  removed.  The  illumination 
which  the  sun  diffosea  over  the  earth  ceases  when  the 
sun  goes  down. 

"  The  solution  of  these  difficulties  will  be  found  in 
a  very  simple  distinction.  The  conditions  which  are 
necessary  for  the  first  production  of  a  phenonienon, 
are  occaaioDally  also  necessary  for  its  continoance ;  but 
mora  commonly  its  continuance  requires  no  conditions 
except  negative  ones.  Most  things,  once  produced, 
continue  as  they  are,  until  something  changes  or  de- 
stroys them  ;  but  some  require  the  permanent  presence 
of  the  ageucies  which  produced  them  at  first  These 
may,  if  we  please,  be  considered  as  instantaneous  phe- 
nomena, requiring  to  be  renewed  at  each  instant  by 
the  cause  by  which  they  were  at  first  generated.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  illumination  of  any  given  pomt  of  space 
has  always  been  looked  npon  as  an  instantuieoos  fact, 
which  perishes  and  is  perpetually  renewed  as  long  as 
the  necessary  conditions  subsist.  If  we  adopt  this  lan- 
guage, we  are  enabled  to  avoid  admitting  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  is  ever  required  to  m^tain  the 
effect.  We  may  say,  it  is  not  required  to  maintain 
but  to  reproduce  the  effect,  or  else  to  counteract  some 
force  tending  to  destroy  it  And  this  may  be  a  con- 
venient phraseology;  but  it  is  only  a  phraseology. 
The  fact  remuns,  that  in  some  cases  (though  these  are 
a  minority)  the  coutinnance  of  the  conditions  which 
produced  an  effect  is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  effect 
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"  As  to  the  ulterior  question,  whether  it  is  strictly 
necessary  that  the  cause,  or  assemblage  of  conditionB, 
should  precede,  by  ever  so  short  an  instant,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect,  (a  question  raised,  and  ai^ed 
with  much  ingenuity  by  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Whewell, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,)  we  think  the  question  an  nn- 
importaut  one.  There  certainly  are  cases  in  which  th^ 
effect  follows  without  any  interval  perceptible  to  our 
&cidtle3;  and  when  there  is  an  intervtd,  we  cannot 
tell  by  how  many  intermediate  links,  imperceptible  to 
us,  that  interval  may  really  be  filled  up.  But  even 
granting  that  an  effect  may  commence  simultaneously 
with  its  cause,  the  view  I  have  taken  of  causation  is  in 
no  way  practically  affected.  Whether  the  cause  and 
its  effect  be  necessarily  successive  or  not,  causation  is 
still  the  law  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Every 
thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause;  what 
does  not  begin  to  exist  does  not  need  a  cause ;  what 
causation  has  to  account  for  is  the  origin  of  phenomena, 
and  all  the  successions  of  phenomena  must  be  resolvable 
into  causation.  These  are  the  axioms  of  our  doctrine. 
If  these  be  granted  we  can  afford,  though  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so,  to  drop  the  words  antecedent  and 
consequent  as  applied  to  cause  and  effect.  I  have  no 
objection  to  define  a  cause,  the  assemblage  of  phenom- 
ena, which  occarring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably 
commences  or  has  ita  origin.  Whether  the  eflfect  coin- 
cides in  point  of  time  with,  or  iomiediately  follows,  the 
hindmost  of  ita  conditions,  is  immaterial.  At  all  events 
it  does  not  precede  it;  and  when  we  are  in  doubt, 
between  two  coexistent  phenomena,  which  is  caose 
and  which  effect,  we  rightly  deem  the  question  solved 
if  we  can  ascertain  which  of  them  preceded  the  other. 

"There  exist  in  nature  a  number  of  Permanent 
Causes,  which  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  human 
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race  has  been  in  existence,  and  for  an  indefinite  and 
probably  enormous  length  of  time  previous.  The  son, 
the  earth,  and  planets,  with  their  various  constituents, 
ur,  water,  and  the  other  distingnishable  snbetancee, 
whether  simple  or  compound,  of  which  nature  is  made 
up,  are  snch  Permanent  Causes.  These  have  existed, 
and  the  effects  or  consequences  which  they  were  fitted 
to  produce  have  taken  place  (as  often  as  the  other  con* 
ditions  of  the  production  met)  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  experience.  But  we  can  give,  sciwtifically 
speaking,  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Permanent 
Causes  themselves.  "Why  these  particular  natural 
agents  existed  originally,  and  no  others,  or  why  they 
are  commingled  in  snch  and  such  proportions,  and  dis- 
tributed in  such  and  such  a  manner  throughout  space, 
is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  More  than  this ;  we 
can  discover  nothing  regular  in  the  distribution  itself; 
we  can  reduce  it  to  no  uniformity,  to  no  law.  There 
are  no  means  by  which,  &om  the  distribution  of  these 
causes  or  agents  in  ono  part  of  space,  we  could  con- 
jecture whether  a  similar  distribution  prevails  in 
another.  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of  Primeval  Causes, 
ranks,  to  us,  among  merely  casual  concurrences,  and  all 
those  sequences  or  existences  among  the  effects  of  several 
such  causes,  which,  though  invariable  while  those 
causes  coexist,  would,  if  the  coexistence  terminated, 
terminate  along  with  it,  we  do  not  class  as  cases  of 
causation  or  laws  of  nature;  we  can  only  calcidate 
upon  finding  these  sequences  or  coexistences  where  we 
Imow,  by  direct  evidence,  that  the  natural  agents,  on 
the  properties  of  which  they  ultimately  depend,  are 
distributed  in  the  requisite  manner.  These  Permanent 
Causes  are  not  always  objects,  they  are  sometimes 
events,  that  is  to  say,  pericecal  cycles  of  events,  that 
being  the  only  mode  in  which  events  can  possess  the 
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property  of  permanence.  Not  only,  for  instance,  is  the 
earth  itself  a  permanent  canse,  or  primitlTO  nfltanl 
agent,  bnt  tlie  earth's  rotation  is  so  too ;  it  is  a  oaose 
which  has  produced,  from  the  earliest  period,  (by  tbe 
aid  of  other  necessary  conditions,)  the  snccession  (^  day 
and  night,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  and  many 
other  effects,  while  as  we  can  assign  no  canse  (ezoept 
conjectnrally)  for  the  rotation  ilAelf,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  a  primeTal  canse.  All  phenomena  withoat 
exception  which  begin  to  exist,  except  the  primeral 
canses,  are  effects,  either  immediate  or  remote,  of  those 
primitive  facts,  or  some  combination  of  them. 

"  Since  every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  nnirerse  is 
determined  by  laws  of  causation  and  collocations  of 
the  orig^l  causes,  it  follows  that  the  coexistences 
which  are  observable  among  effects,  cannot  be  them- 
selves the  subject  of  any  similar  set  of  laws,  distinct 
from  laws  of  causation.  Uniformities  there  are,  as 
well  of  coexistence  as  of  succession,  among  the  eflfects; 
but  these  must  in  all  cases  be  a  mere  result  either  of 
the  identity  or  of  the  coexistence  of  their  canses;  it 
the  causes  did  not  coexist,  neither  could  the  efieot& 
And  these  causes  being  also  effects  of  prior  causes,  it 
follows  that  (except  in  the  case  of  effects  which  can  be 
traced  immediately  or  remotely  to  one  and  the  same 
cause)  the  coexistences  of  phenomena  can  in  no  case 
be  universal,  nnleaa  the  coexistences  of  the  primeval 
causes  to  which  the  effects  are  ultimately  traceable,  can 
be  reduced  to  a  universal  law :  but  we  have  seen  that 
they  cannot.  There  are,  accordingly,  no  original  and 
independent — in  other  words,  no  unconditional  uni- 
fonnitiea  of  coexistence  between  effects  of  different 
causes;  if  they  coexist,  it  is  only  because  the  canses 
have  casntdly  coexisted.  The  only  independent  and 
unconditional  coexistences  which  are  siuffidentiy  in- 
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-variable  to  have  any  claim  to  the  character  of  laws, 
are  between  different  and  mataally  independent  effects 
of  the  8fune  cause ;  in  other  words,  between  different 
{uoperties  of  the  same  natural  agent." 

However  prolix  these  qaotations  may  appear  to 
the  general  reader,  they  are  nevertheless  scarcely 
saffieient  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  present  views 
oif  science  with  regard  to  causation.  The  most  positive 
iwolt  derived  from  the  perusal  of  these  curtailed  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Stoart  Mill  will  be,  we  apprehend, 
the  conviction  that  in  Caosation  the  difficulties  are  not 
aormonnted  by  merely  repeating  with  Hume  that  all 
we  know  of  cause  and  effect  is  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence. It  may  appear  strange  that  Mr.  Stuart  MiU 
should  insist,  after  these  reflections,  apon  the  utility  of 
preserving  in  deductive  sdence  a  term  so  radically 
vicioQB  as  that  of  Causation,  since  the  esposition  of  the 
otmditions  of  phenomena  constitntes  all  that  can  be 
reaUz^.  His  motives  will  be  found  in  the  following 
qaotations :  "  It  seems  desirable,  before  concluding,  to 
take  notice  of  an  apparent,  bnt  not  a  real  opposition 
between  the  doctrines  which  I  have  laid  down  respect- 
ii^  caosation,  and  those  maintained  in  a  work  which  I 
hold  to  be  fw  lite  greatest  yet  produced  on  the  phi- 
loeii^hy  of  the  Sciences,  M.  Comte's  Cov/rs  de  PhMoao- 
phae  PoeUwe.  M  Comte  asserts  as  his  flrst  printnple, 
tJut  the  causes  of  phenomena  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  facnlties,  and  that  all  which  is  accessible  to 
OS  is  their  laws,  or  as  he  e^lains  the  term,  their  con- 
stant relati(»)s  of  snccesaion  or  of  similmty.  Accord- 
in^y,  M.  Comte  sedulously  abstuns,  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  work,  from  the  use  of  the  word  Cause ;  an 
example  whidi  I  have  not  followed,  for  reasons  which 
I  wUl  proceed  to  state.  I  most  fully  agree  with  M. 
Comte  that  lU^mate,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  metar 
Vol.  L— 17 
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pliysicians,  efficimt  causes,  which  are  conceived  as  not 
being  phenomena,  nor  perceptible  by  the  senses  at  sSl, 
are  radically  inaccessible  to  the  human  feculties,  and 
that  the  *  constant  relations  of  saccession  or  of  simi- 
larity,' which  exist  among  phenomena  themselves,  (not 
forgetting,  so  far  aa  any  constancy  can  be  traced,  their 
relations  of  coexistence,)  are  the  only  subjects  <rf 
rational  investigation.  "When  I  speak  of  causation,  I 
have  nothing  in  view  other  than  those  constant  rela- 
tions ;  bat  I  think  the  terms  carnation,  and  cause  and 
effect,  important  to  be  preserved,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinctively  derfgnating  one  class  of  those  relational, 
namely,  the  relations  of  succession,  which,  so  fer  as  we 
know,  are  nnconditional ;  as  contrasted  with  those 
which,  lite  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  depend 
upon  the  existence  or  upon  the  coexistence  of  other 
antecedent  facts.  This  division  corresponds  to  the 
great  diviaon  which  Mr.  "Whewell  and  other  writers 
have  made  of  the  field  of  Science,  into  the  investigation 
of  what  they  term  the  Laws  of  Phenomena,  and  the 
investigation  of  causes — a  phraseology,  as  I  conceive, 
altogetiier  vicious,  insomuch  as  the  ascertainment  of 
causes,  such  causes  as  the  human  faculties  can  ascertain, 
namely,  causes  which  are  themselves  phenomena,  is 
therefore  merely  the  ascerteunment  of  other  and  more 
universal  Laws  of  Phenomena,  And  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  revival,  on  English  soil,  of  the  doctrine,  (not 
only  refuted  by  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hume,  but 
given  up  by  their  great  rivals  Raid  wid  Stewart,)  that 
efficient  causes  are  within  the  reach  of  human  knowl- 
edge, as  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  has  been  aptly 
called  *  the  peculiar  zest  which  the  spirit  of  reaction 
against  modem  tendencies  gives  to  ancient  abaurdi- 
ties.' 

"  Yet  the  distinction  between  those  constant  rela- 
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tioDa  of  auccession  or  coexistence  winch  Mr.  Wbewell 
terms  LawB  of  Phenomena,  aod  thoB6  which  he  teims, 
as  I  do,  Iawb  of  Gaosation,  is  groonded  (however  in- 
ooxrectly  expressed)  npon  a  real  difference.  And  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  disinclination  of  M. 
Comte  to  employ  the  word  Cause,  has  occasionally  led 
him  to  attach  lees  importance  tjuu  it  deserves  to  this 
great  distinction,  npon  which  alone,  I  am  convinced, 
the  poseibiUty  rests  of  framing  a  rigorons  Canon  of  In- 
dnction.  Kor  do  I  see  what  is  gained  by  avoiding  this 
particalar  word,  when  M.  Comte  is  forced,  like  other 
people,  to  speak  continnally  of  the  properiies  of  things, 
of  agmts  and  their  action^  of  forces^  and  the  like ; 
temiB  equally  liable  to  perversion,  and  which  are  par- 
tial and  inadequate  ezpressions  fox  what  no  word  tliat 
we  possess,  except  Cause,  expresses  in  its  fhU  generaJily. 
I  believe,  too,  that  when  the  ideas  which  a  word  is 
conmionly  used  to  convey  are  overdonded  with  mysti- 
cism, the  obscarity  is  not  likely  to  be  so  ef^uaUy  dis- 
pelled by  abetuning  from  its  employment,  as  by  bring- 
ing out  into  fnU  clearness  the  portion  of  real  meaning 
which  exists  in  the  various  cases  where  the  term  is 
most  fiuniliarly  employed,  and  thereby  ^ving  a  legiti- 
mate satia&ction  to  that  demand  of  the  intellect  which 
has  caused  the  term  to  remain  in  nse.** 

In  addition  to  these  views  of  liir.  Stnart  Mill  on 
the  "  Law  of  Causation,"  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
Stndent  to  his  valuable  summary  on  the  "intermixtnre 
of  Effects,"  and  his  opinion  of  the  position  due  to  lite 
"  Deductive  Method."  (See  A  System  of  Logic,  Vol. 
L,  Book  3d,  Ch.  x.,  xi.  pp.  520  and  seq.)  But  we  must 
at  once  remark,  that  on  one  important  point  our  views 
do  not  coindde  with  his.  This  point  is  respecting  the 
"nnconditionalness"  of  what  are  termed  the  "Perma- 
nent Canses.''    On  this  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  al- 
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thongh  onr  experience  is,  in  fiwrt,  onr  ordinary  guide, 
and  though  CansalioD  is,  we  believe,  a  belief  resolting 
from  oar  experience,  yet  fiftcts  are  not  wanting  whidi 
tend  to  prove  that  the  imcondUi&ndl  or  tieeeasa/ry  oaasea 
were  once  very  different  from  what  they  now  appear  to 
be.  Let  that  period  be  recalled  as  far  back  as  imagi- 
nation can  stretch,  still  we  know  that  a  time  existed 
when  the  "  constancy  "  of  those  causes  was  in  fiwlt. 

It  now  remains  to  inqnire,  whether  Mr.  Hnme  con- 
sidered himself  anthorized  to  apply  the  resnlts  of  onr 
experience  to  the  preceding  state  of  things,  or  to  the  rert 
of  the  universe.  That  philosopher  maintains,  that  with 
reference  to  a  Canse  of  the  Universe,  we  can  conclude 
nothing,  because  it  is  a  singular  effect.  We  have  no 
experience  that  such  effects  are  ahvays  ctM^oined  with 
snch  a  canse ;  nay,  the  cause  which  we  assign  to  this 
effect  is,  he  remarks,  a  cause  which  no  mui  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see,  and,  therefore,  experience  cannot  inform  ue 
that  it  has  ever  been  conjoined  with  any  effect.  •  In 
short,  Sfr.  Hume  maintains  that  since  priority  and  oon- 
stant  conjunction  is  all  that  can  be  conceived  in  the 
notion  of  a  cause,  (m^  thing  may  be  the  canse  of  any 
thing.  This  latter  phrase  of  Mr.  Hume's,  which  gave 
much  offence  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  an  author  whose  views  are  ^ttirely  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Sceptic, — we  mean.  Bishop  Butler,  who, 
after  pointing  out  in  most  forcible  language  the  recip- 
rocal connection  of  things  which  extends  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  adds,  ^  and  things,  seemingly  the 
most  iii£dgiuf.cant  ima^nable,  are  perpetually  observ- 
ed to  be  neceaBary  conditions  of  other  things  of  the 
greatest  importance,  so  that  amy  one  Qimg  whaieoer 
may,  for  anight  toe  hiow  to  the  confy'aryj  be  a  necessary 
condition  to  a/ivy  oiherP  •  Had  Mr.  Hume  followed  up 
as  consistently  his  own  doctrines,  which  deaj  that  oar 
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experience  can  be  applied  to  things  qnite  distinct  from 
all  haman  experience,  and  whicli  led  him  to  deny  that 
philosophy  can  reaaon  on  rational  groonds  respecting 
the  Deity, — ^had  he  followed  up  thia  doctrine,  he  would 
never  have  broached  his  well-known  principle  of  Ne- 
cessity. This  latter  he  concdves  as  a  belief  taught  by 
the  experience  we  have  of  the  constant  oonpmction  of 
similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from  one 
to  the  other.  "These  two  circumstances  form  the 
whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe  to  Matter." 
This  belief,  Mr.  Hume  says,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
philosopher  to  jodge  of  things  of  which  the  philosopher 
can  have  no  experience, "  even  logical,"  and  yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  frame  for  himself  a  doctrine  of  fteceasiPy 
which  encompasses  the  whole  range  of  Nature.  Now, 
we  adopt  his  first  principle,  which  denies  that  human 
reason  can  possibly  form  any  adequate  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Bdng,  but  we  extend  the  same  principle  to  the 
order  of  things  which  Mr.  Hume  surreptitiously,  we 
believe,  considered  as  bound  to  follow  the  same  order 
of  sacceaaon  as  that  which  human  experience  points 
out.  The  principle  obtains,  we  would  say,  in  both 
eases,  or  in  neither.  If  hnman  experience  be  denied  as 
an  ai^;ument  to  the  philosopher,  it  cannot  avail  the  ne- 
cessarian. The  remarks  applicable  to  Mr.  Hume  ore 
not  applicable  to  the  theory  of  "  TJnconditionalnras  "  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill  This  latter  thinker,  in  nung  that 
term,  to  which  we  would,  however,  object,  usee  it  as  a 
mere  condition  of  the  Deductive  Method,  having  al- 
ready premised  the  following  conclosions  on  that 
point:  "The  only  sense  in  which  neces^ty  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  conclusions  of  any  sdentidc  investiga- 
tion, is  that  of  necessarily  following  from  some  assump- 
tion which  by  the  conditions  of  the  inquiry  is  not  to 
be  questioned.    In  this  relation,  of  course,  the  deriva- 
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tive  traths  of  every  deductive  Bcience  mnst  stand  to 
the  indnctioTis  or  assnmptiona  on  which  the  science  is 
founded,  and  which,  whether  tme  or  nntrae,  certain  or 
donbtful  in  themselves,  are  always  supposed  certiunfor 
the  pnrposes  of  the  partienlar  science.  And,  therefwc, 
the  conclnsions  of  all  deductive  sciences  were  stud  by  the 
ancients  to  be  necessary  propositions."  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Stuart  Mill  deduces  from  the  essence  of  any 
thing  a  "  Proprivm  "  or  peculiar  property  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  definition,  when  from  those  properties  by 
means  of  the  Deductive  Method  necessary  conclnsions 
are  admitted,  the  "  unconditionalness  "  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple is  assumed,  insomuch  as  human  experience  tells 
of  the  constant  oniformity  observed ;  but  that  thinker 
does  not,  like  Mr.  Hume,  lay  claim  to  any  right  of  mis- 
using the  "unconditional  or  necessary"  assumptioD, 
whilst  he  denies  the  rationality  of  the  proceeding  in 
others.  Here  we  again  repeat  the  words  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill :  "  Scientifically  speaking,  we  can  give  no  acconnt 
of  the  orig^  of  the  Permanent  Causes  themselves. 
Why  these  particular  natural  agents  exbted  originally 
and  no  others,  or  why  they  are  conuningled  in  sneh 
and  such  proportions,  and  distributed  in  such  and  sncfa 
a  manner  through  Space,  is  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer. More  than  this ;  we  can  discover  nothing  regu- 
lar in  the  distiibution  itself — we  can  reduce  it  to  no  uni- 
formity, to  no  law.  .  .  The  coexistence,  therefore,  of 
Primeval  Causes  ranks  to  us  among  merely  casual  oc- 
currences, and  all  those  sequences  or  coexistences 
among  the  effects  of  several  such  causes,  which 
though  invariable  while  those  causes  coexist,  would, 
if  the  coexistence  terminated,  terminate  along  with  it 
Here  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  simply  denies  our  right  of 
judging  of  such  Ultimate  Cause,  from  oar  experience 
of  the  effects,  and  Mr.  Hume  denies  Philosophy  the 
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right  of  concluding  any  thing  re^>ecting  the  Deity, 
from  notions  acquired  by  hnman  experience ;  bat  Mr. 
Stnart  Mill  does  not  apply  even  to  the  Primeval  Causes 
the  views  of  human  experience ;  with  him  the  force  of 
the  canons  or  rules  of  the  Dednctive  Method  do  not 
overleap  the  limits  of  all  experience ;  he  admits  of  the 
"  inconceivable "  even  in  human  science,  whilst  Mr. 
Hume,  because  constant  uniformity  is  the  basis  of 
strict  science,  infers  that  a  law  of  Necessity  obtfuns 
everywhere.  Should  the  Necessarian  reply  that  the 
term  "  casual  occurrence  "  would  appear  to  imply  an  ad- 
mission  of  Chance,  we  answer  that  the  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  a  Grod  can  only  escape  ^m  such  an  ad- 
miBsiou  by  a  plain  avowal  of  Man's  incompetency  to 
cope  with  questions  above  all  human  experience.  Nor 
has  even  the  rational  Deist  any  refiige  beyond  the  no- 
tions acquired  by  experience,  the  belief  in  constant 
uniformity  of  succession,  which  necessary  connection 
he  transfers  to  subjects  of  another  order.  Now,  we 
believe,  that  the  question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  the  man  who  has  acquired  rational  proof 
of  a  Revdation  of  God's  existence.  The  answer  of  that 
man  is  Trust  in  Him  who  revealed  himself  to  Man  as 
the  Almighty,  and  whose  attributes  are  trusted,  are 
beUeved  in,  not  because  we  perceive  Hiem  in  an  ad- 
equate manner,  but  because  they  were  revealed.  The 
rational  Deist  a£ELrms,  or  may  affirm,  it  is  true,  that 
"  Causation "  is  a  notion  or  rather  a  truth  which  we 
cannot  help  believing,  and  this  we  shall  see  was  the 
resource  of  Dr.  Reid,  who  affirms  it  to  be  an  inatiact, 
one  of  the  laws  of  our  believing  fiiculty :  every  body 
does  believe  it,  it  is  asserted,  and  it  is  therefore  con^d- 
ered  as  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  logically  ai^ed 
against,  and  which  if  not  capable  of  being  logically 
proved,  is  yet  of  higher  authority  than  logic,  since 
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the  man  who  demee  cansatioii  in  specolatioa,  shows  by 
his  habitiuQ  practice  that  he  believes  in  it.  Now,  m 
we  are  of  the  ofonion  of  those  who  deem  Caosatioii 
to  be  like  motion,  a  something  jnxrred  by  experienoe 
alone,  but  of  which  all  we  know  is  in  iJie  order  of 
Time,  we  do  not  admit  it  as  an  instinct  bnt  as  the  !<»• 
Bolt  of  an  instinct  Nor  is  this  iostinctiTe  belief  ift 
causation  admkted  by  the  rational  Theist  alone,  si&ee 
Reid  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  tmdi  of  a  God  re- 
vealed. We  apprehend,  however,  that  Keid  had  not, 
more  than  Paley,  safSciently  appreciated  -^e  misnse 
that  might  be  made  of  their  doctrines.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple the  consequences  of  which  may  be  very  serions, 
that  admits  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  &ct  in  exter- 
nal nature,  any  necee^ty  which  the  human  mind  may 
be  conceived  to  be  under  of  believing  it.  This  view, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Stuart  Hill,  is  supported  in  the 
following  forcible  terms  by  that  able  writer.  "It  is 
the  business  of  human  intellect  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
i-ealities  of  things,  and  not  to  measure  those  realitiea 
by  its  own  capacities  of  comprehen&on.  The  samo 
quality  which  fits  mankind  for  the  offices  and  purpoBW 
of  their  own  little  life,  the  tendency  of  their  belief  to 
follow  their  experience,  incapadtates  them  for  judging 
of  what  lies  beyond.  Not  only  what  man  can  know, 
but  what  he  can  conceive,  depends  npon  what  be  has 
experienced.  Whatever  forms  a  part  of  idl  his  expe- 
rience, forms  a  part  also  of  all  his  conceptions,  and  i^ 
pears  to  him  universal  and  necessary,  though  really, 
for  aught  he  knows,  having  no  existence  beyond  cer- 
tain narrow  limits. "  These  words  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  folly  deserve  reiteration  upon  entering, 
as  we  are  about  to  do,  upon  the  domains  of  the  Psycho- 
logical school,  where  Reid  so  constantly  appeals  to  the 
"  common  sense "  of  the  most  illiterate  man,  as  to  a 
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principle  of  wbidi  the  philosopher  is  deemed  to  be  he- 
nft.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  Raid  did  not  ^ve 
to  the  term  "  common  sense  "  a  different  acceptation  than 
Hat,  of  **  nniversal  opinion  "  and  "  common  experience,'* 
t^ms  used  by  Hartley  and  Locke  to  express  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  Mankind ;  whether  Reid  did  not  Be- 
slow  an  nndne  valae  on  the  mdimduaUty  of  the  prin- 
4l£ple,  whilst  its  real  Talne  consists  in  the  uoiversaHty 
of  the  belief,  of  which  universality  mere  individual  ex- 
perience cannot  be  considered  an  adequate  judge. 

Our  remarks,  therefore,  respecting  the  nusnse  made 
by  Mr.  Hume  of  the  principle  of  Neceaaty,  do  not  ez- 
ttiad  to  the  '*Unconditlonalneas  "  of  Mr.  Stnart  MUl,  be- 
canse  the  latter  thinker  considers  that  "  Necessity  "  as 
one  merely  relative  to  onr  ignorance  with  regw^  to 
the  ultimate  causes.  And  moreover,  Mr.  Stuart  5C11 
does  not  conflue  his  endeavors  to  increase  as  much  as 
lies  in  his  power  the  difficulties  which  encompass  hu- 
man knowledge.  His  eflbrts  tend,  like  those  of  Bacon 
uid  Descartes,  to  disperse  the  clouds  with  which  Truth 
is  veiled.  Mr.  Hume,  in  appealing  to  the  natural  and 
instinctive  belie&  of  Mankind,  in  a  manner  which  op- 
posed them  to  the  conclusions  of  Reflectiou,  aimed  evi- 
(lently  at  upsettiDg  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  and 
Bacon,  which  admit  the  natural  bent  of  Man  to  mistake, 
and  maintain  that  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
leads  it  to  hasty  anticipation,  iu  short  to  error.  Bat  the 
dear,  wlvery  voice  of  Bacon  did  not  merely  tell  of  the 
idols  of  the  imagination,  it  also  poured  forth  hopes  of 
brighter  days,  inviting  men  to  experiment,  to  eschew 
hasty  deduction,  and  proclaimed  the  basis  on  which  by 
d^rees  has  arisen  the  present  structure  of  Sdenoe. 
The  hush  and  husky  voice  of  Hume  bespeaks  despair, 
and  far  from  attempting  to  dissipate  the  gloom,  expa- 
tiates insidiously  on  the  cmla'adictifHia  whidi  the  conr 
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fiicting  evidences  of  instinctive  belief  and  Reason  b- 
volve,  as  it  were,  or  canse  natnraJly  to  arise  in  the 
mind. 

On  Reid,  then,  devolved  the  ardnons  task  to  strng- 
gle  with  the  difficulties  so  elaborately  heaped  by  Ur. 
Hnme.  He  had  to  unravel  the  intricate  knot  of  So()p- 
ticism  formed  by  the  latter  writer,  not  merely  wiA 
the  natural  contradictions  existing  apparently  between 
oar  instructive  and  our  rational  belieft,  to  which  Home 
added  all  the  contradictions  of  the  various  schools  of 
Philosophy,  but  he  bad  also  to  maintain  the  real  value 
of  practical  belief,  to  which  Hume  appealed  himself  aa 
to  a  feeling  which  Scepticism  could  not  but  feel,  and 
yet  to  which  all  real  value  beyond  that  of  "belief 
was  denied  by  that  septic  writer.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  "  common  sense  "  doctrine  of  Reid,  and  the 
"  practical  belief"  of  Hume,  who  refers  to  that  belief  in 
causation,  when  Reason  perceives  merely  a  "  necessary 
succession,"  and  who  only  admits  the  reaiUy  of  external 
perfection,  because  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe 
in  it, — ^this  difference  is  a  matter  of  very  nice  discrimi- 
nation, so  much  BO  indeed,  that  Dr.  Brown  consideiiB 
Reid  and  Hume  as  holding  the  same  doctrines  ia  re- 
spect to  that "  belief."  Now,  the  "  common  sense  "  doc- 
trine admits  of  the  evidence  of  Reason,  of  univenal 
judgment,  where  Hume  only  admits  of  the  evidenee 
of  mere  sensation ;  of  that  sensation,  the  value  of  which 
he  immediately  undenmnes  by  opposing  thereto  the 
doctrines  of  Idealism.  The  struggle  between  Reid  and 
Hume  was  therefore  on  points  of  nice  disoriminatioii, 
when  relative  to  the  common  sense  b^defe  of  the  fiist, 
and  to  ^hs)  practic(d  bdi^s  of  the  latter.  Rdd,  never- 
theless, mnst  submit  to  the  reproach  of  ambiguity  of 
language,  which  might  sometimes  be  taken  for  duplici- 
ty, in  appealing  to  the  common  belief  of  the  vulgar, 
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whilst,  in  reality,  he  aimed  at  enlisting  something  of 
tax  more  valne  than  the  mere  individual  belief  of  each 
simple  individiial.  It  is  in  both  an  appeal  to  experience 
after  all,  although  with  both  the  testimony  of  reasoning 
and  experience  are  made  to  appear  subservient  to  some- 
thing different.  But  however  irreeistible  any  individ- 
ual belief  may  be,  it  is  not  the  individual  himself  that 
can  famiBli  any  real  criterion  of  iia  valne  from  his  own 
individual  stock;  he  must  have  recourse  to  others. 
Neither  the  sceptic  belief  of  Hume,  nor  the  "  common 
sense  "  belief  of  Beid,  possess  more  value  than  the  indi- 
vidual belief  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Right  or  wrong, 
something  more  general  must  be  pointed  out  as  a  cri- 
terion, and  this,  we  believe,  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  of 
Reid.  The  doctrine  of  "  common  sense,"  which  proba- 
bly led  to  the  more  modem  one  of  Emerson,  that  of 
*'  self-trost,"  which  latter  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  mere  belief  in  eelf-identity  or  conBcionsuess,  is 
not  one  that  aUows  of  the  most  simple  individual  being 
entitled  to  as  much  credit  about  a  deep  principle,  as 
the  deepest  scholar.  But  on  that  point  we  shall  ad- 
duce at  a  later  period  the  testimony  of  Reid  himself. 

Reid's  principal  objection  to  Sensationi^m  is 
grounded  on  the  existence  of  "  beliefe  "  in  the  human 
mind,  which  are  evidently  not  results  of  experience 
derived  from  without.  But  as  to  the  number  of  such 
dpriori  beliefe  or  innate  principles,  it  varies  with  the 
supporters  of  the  "  conunon  sense "  doctrine.  "Belief 
itself'  Reid  considers  as  an  A  priori  tendency  of  the 
mind,  and  points  to  the  natural  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  believe  all  that  is  told  them,  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  principle  of  credulity.  Here,  as  with  the 
Cartesians,  Reid  appeals  to  common  ««n60.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  acta  as  umpire  respecting  the  points  of  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  which  are  admitted  or  rejected. 
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Beddee  the  admisgion  of  natoral  beliefs,  and  tlie 
criterion  of  common  sense  employed  in  recitation  of 
Carteeiamsm,  Sensationalism  and  Scepticism,  bat  which 
still  oontinne  a  field  of  discusaion,  there  is  one  achieve- 
ment of  Reid  which  fturly  levelled  to  the  dost  the 
rival  doctrine.  This  was  the  confutation  by  that 
thinker  of  the  tenets  which  held  ideas  to  be  distinct 
existences,  and  to  which  Malebranche  had  conferred 
objective  being  as  images  or  figwes  perceived  by  the 
mind  which  creates  them.  These  mental  perc^>tioa8 
Beid  proved  to  be  merely  imaginary,  and  dependent 
for  the  form  or  pictnre  by  which  they  were  represented, 
on  some  imagined  similitade  between  some  external 
object  and  the  subject  of  Thought.  He,  therefore, 
represented  that  ideas  were  not  things  that  exist,  hut 
merely  things  conceived,  having  neither  place  nor  time, 
nor  being  at  all  liable  to  change.  It  is  not  generally 
admitted  that  Keid  had  performed  with  complete  sac 
cess  this  part  of  his  difficult  task,  and  this  general  ad- 
mission must  be  clearly  conceived  to  bear  merely  ou 
the  intellectual  phenomena  which  represent  the  sabject 
of  Thought  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  kind 
of  visible  or  tangible  perception  thereof.  But  Beid  did 
not  only  deny  the  real  existence  of  anch  ideal  images, 
he  also  denied  that  external  objects  reflected  images 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  retina,  and  thus  became 
the  intermediuies  between  the  brain  and  the  outward 
object.  Now  it  is  true  that  ideas  or  impressioiiB 
(Hume)  which  appear  in  the  mind  when  we  see,  or 
hear,  or  feel,  or  tove,  or  desdre,  or  will,  and  also  the 
ideas  or  notions  more  or  less  forcible  which  arise  on 
reflecting  on  our  past  sentiments,  are  no  real  existences, 
although  ima^nation  may  dress  them  in  pictorial 
form ;  but  it  is  also  tme  that  in  seeing  and  hearing 
there  exists  an  intermediary  body,  and  that  vimon  la 
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performed  not  directly  as  Beid  maintained,  bnt  by  the 
intermediary  of  on  image.  We'  are  at  a  loss  to  codt 
oeive  how  Seid  came  to  imagine  that  in  draying  the 
aziatence  of  auch  intermediary  images  or  pictures,  and 
in  ineisting  upon  the  immediate  direct  praeeption  of 
ibe  external  objects,  he  conferred  more  real  ezistoice 
om  the  latter,  than  in  admitting  an  intermediary  image 
of  a  real  material  prototype.  The  belief  that  certain 
forme  or  images  are  actiuJily  transmitted  through  the 
oi^^aos  of  vision  to  Hie  mind,  involves  that  of  their  de- 
riving their  origin  from  some  real  external  existences. 
Bnt,  Beid,  it  may  be  said,  conld  not  include  vision  in 
his  rejection  of  an  intermediary  image.  And  yet  he 
does  maintain  the  same  doctrine  with  r^;ard  to  all  the 
senses,  since  he  tells  ns,  *'  We  have  likewise  examined 
with  great  attention,  the  vwions  sensatdons  we  have 
by  means  of  the  five  senses,  and  are  not  able  to  find 
among  them  all,  one  mngle  image  of  body,  or  of  any 
of  its  qnalitiea.  From  whence  then  come  those  images 
of  body  and  of  its  qoalitiea  into  the  mind  ?  All  I  can 
say  is  that  diey  come  not  by  the  senses."  (Inqoiiy 
into  the  Haman  Mind,  of  Beeing,  Chap,  vi  Sect,  vi) 
Now  it  has  been  observed,  and  we  think  very  jnstly, 
that  he  who  is  contented  with  stating  that  he  is  con- 
adons  of  certun  B^isatioos  and  perceptions,  by  no  means 
assumes  the  independent  existence  of  matter.  The 
stem  qnestion  of  the  sceptic,  What  is  the  foundation 
of  all  conclnfflons  from  experimce  ?  can  only  be  met 
by  the  most  accm^  and  precise  inveatigation  of  the 
phenomena ;  and  in  sach  matter  of  &ct  which  embraces 
all  the  relations  or  conditions  of  the  phenomena  imder 
investigation,  mere  individufd  opinion  alone  is  no  ade- 
quate criterion  without  mnch  snbseqaent  proof,  as 
general  and  as  uuvasal  as  possible,  not  merely  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  the  investigatois,  bnt  also  with 
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respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and  to  the  taking 
into  account  of  all  the  conditions.  Hub  general  acni- 
tiny,  carried  ont  according  to  the  mles  of  Deductive 
Science,  may  be  considered  as  fhrnishing  a  criterion  not 
to  be  found  either  in  intnitive  instinctive  individoat 
belief  or  in  common  sense,  when  it  is  to  ihe  majority 
alone  that  the  appeal  is  made. 

The  theory  of  "common  sense"  is,  then,  the  first 
which  we  have  to  investigate.  This  is  defined  to  be 
the  "  nniversal  irresistible  belief  of  mankind,"  to  which 
if  men  dissent,  Dr.  Reid  advises  the  sending  of  them 
to  a  mad-honse  I  Therefore,  al^ongh  volnmee  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  we  are  boond  to  present  a 
definite  characteristic  of  a  fecolty,  the  want  of  which 
may  expose  us  to  such  a  disagreeable  occurreoioe. 
"  Common  sense  "  is  presented  by  Reid  as  a  most  uor 
ambiguous  word,  as  a  word  "  as  well  understood  as  the 
county  of  York."  This  definition,  which  would  be- 
stow a  kind  of  phyacal  evidence  on  "  common  sense," 
would  render  that  term  a  mere  equivalent  of  "coi^ 
scionsnees,"  with  which  we  must  always  b^;in  in 
whatever  we  doubt,  and  in  whatever,  we  prove.  This 
principle,  termed  by  Brown  the  intuitive  instinctive 
belief  in  self-identity,  b  always  that  peculiar  un-named 
and  un-nameable  beUef  in  relative  existence,  or  in  Self 
and  notSel^  whidi  is  alone  certain,  all  the  rest  being 
inference,  and  which  ever  since  I>eecfu*te8  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  thinkers  under  some  name  or  the  other, 
and  usually  under  that  of  Consciousnees.  Still,  how- 
ever high  the  individual  testimony  of  this  belief  it  is, 
we  believe,  its  universality  which  alone  bestows  npcm 
it  that  positive  valne  which  is  admitted  to  be  possessed 
by  every  one.  And  yet  that  Reid  conceived  "  common 
sense  "  to  be  something  more  than  this  faculty  or  belief 
in  relative  existence,  or  in  Self  and  uot-Sel^  is  evident 
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from  the  whole  teoor  of  that  thinker's  writinga.  This 
view  of  Reid  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  paa- 
aage :  **  It  is  absnrd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any 
opposition  between  reason  and  common  sense.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  first-bom  of  reason,  and  as  they  are  com- 
moDly  joined  together  in  speech  and  in  writing,  they 
are  inseparable  in  their  nature.  We  ascribe  to  reason 
two  offices  or  two  degrees.  The  first  is  to  jndge  of 
things  self-evident;  the  second,  to  draw  conclxiBions 
&at  are  not  self-evident  &om  those  that  are.  The  first 
vS  these  is  the  province  and  the  sole  province  of  com- 
mon senae ;  and  therefore  it  coinddes  with  reason  in 
its  whole  extent,  and  is  only  another  name  for  one 
branch  or  one  degree  of  reason.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said :  why,  then,  do  yon  give  it  a  particnlar  name, 
since  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only  a  degree  of  reason  ? 
It  woold  be  a  soffident  answer  to  this :  why  do  yon 
abolish  a  name  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  langnage 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  has  acquired  a  right  by  pre- 
scription? Snch  an  attempt  is  equally  foolish  and  in- 
^etuaL  Every  wise  man  will  be  apt  to  think  that  a 
name  which  is  to  be  foand  in  all  languages  as  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  them,  is  not  without  some  nse. 

**  But  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  this  degree 
of  reason  should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  It;  and 
that  is,  that  in  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  no  other  de- 
gree of  reason  is  to  be  fonnd.  It  la  this  degree  that  en- 
titles them  to  the  denomination  of  reasonable  creatures 
It  is  this  degree  of  reason,  and  this  only,  that  makes  a 
man  capable  of  managing  his  own  af&i:^  and  answer- 
able for  his  conduct  towards  others.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  beat  reason  why  it  should  have  a  name  appro- 
priated to  it. 

"  These  two  degrees  of  reason  differ  in  other  re- 
spects, which  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  dia- 
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tinct  names.  The  first  is  purely  the  ^ft  of  Heaveo. 
And  where  Hearen  has  not  g^ven  it,  no  edncalion  can 
Bnpply  the  want.  The  second  is  learned  by  practice  and 
roles,  when  ihe  first  k  not  wanting.  A  man  who  baa 
common  sense  may  be  tao^t  to  reason.  But  if  he  faaa 
not  that  gift,  no  teaching  will  make  liim  able  either  'to 
indge  of  first  principles  or  to  reason  fixan  them."  Com* 
monsenBe,  then,  with  Beid,  is  nMther  mere  ConscaoiisiMBt 
i.  &,  beliefinrelative  existence,  nor  judgment,  and  yetit 
is  a  dear  and  certain  knowledge  of  things.  And,  at  all 
events,  in  the  passages  jost  cited,  the  word  amm  hai 
evidently  the  meaning  of  rational  conclusion.  Yet,  is 
other  parts  of  his  writings,  we  shall  find  the  term  naed 
as  an  eqaivalent  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  theaenaes. 
On  this  point  we  side  with  thoee  who  consider  the 
whole  question  to  be  a  matter  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation, if  not  of  abstract  speculation.  The  mysterifls 
of  the  intellectual  phenomena  are  not  so  readily  solved 
as  Dr.  Reid  appears  to  have  thought ;  for  it  is  well 
known  by  all  persons  who  have  studied  the  vaiions 
kinds  of  insanity, — without  which  study  no  mui  is  com- 
petent to  advance  a  single  proposition  on  the  mentid 
phenomena, — that  there  exists  a  species  of  insanitj 
termed  notiorud,  in  which  the  reasoning  and  jnd^ng 
fitculties  remain  unimpaired,  whilst  the  fatal  ern»  liss 
in  the  very  first  degree,  and  consists  in  the  miHtAt-iiig 
the  objects  of  thought  or  imagination  for  real  and 
actual  existences.  Evidently,  in  such  oases,  it  is  "oimii- 
mon  sense  "  that  is  wanting  and  not  j  adgment ;  and.  it 
is  no  less  evident  that  in  Uiose  cases  the  error  of  pu<- 
ception  can  only  be  detected,  by  comparing  them  vrith 
the  perceptions  of  other  people,  and,  in  doubtful  in- 
stances, with  the  opinions  of  still  more  competent 
judges.  Again,  it  were  a  truism  to  say,  that  if  the  de- 
cision of  the  practical,  universal,  irresistible  belije&  ci 
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men  were  alwaya  to  constitate  the  real  criterioo  of 
certitade,  the  diumal  revolation  of  the  earth  must  be 
denied,  and  it  would  not  be  admitted  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  opposite  rades  of  ihe  earth  could  rem^n 
raapended  in  an  iaverted  position.  We  would,  there- 
fore, prefer,  as  already  stated,  the  old  terms  of  mdvereal 
judgment  and  of  common  opinion  to  that  of  common 
tense,  which,  in  ancient  philosophy,  was  the  instinctive 
feeling  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  and 
of  onr  own  existence.  The  meaning  was  almost  that  of 
Belf-oonsdousness,  or  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Seli 
and  not-Self.  If  conmioQ  sense,  according  to  Keid,  is 
the  first  degree  of  judgment,  one  might  suppose  that 
that  Uiinker  deemed  it  to  be  equivalent  to  simple  ap. 
prehension,  which,  he  says,  "  is  commonly  represented 
as  tiie  first  operation  of  the  understanding ;  and  judg^ 
ment  as  being  a  composition  or  combination  of  simple 
apprehensions."  But  that  is  not  the  case ;  Keid  teUs 
Locke,  that  Nature  never  presents  things  either  to  the 
senses  or  to  consciousness  in  a  simple  state ;  that  they 
are  always  complex,  and  that  the  homan  mind,  by  Uie 
means  of  superior  power,  analyzes  and  abstracts  every 
particular  attribate  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  forms  a 
distinct  conception  of  it;  "so  that  it  is  not  by  the 
senses  immediately,  but  rather  by  the  powers  of  analyz- 
ing and  abstraction  that  we  get  the  most  simple  and  the 
meet  distinct  notions,  even  of  the  objects  of  sense." 
Evidently,  Beid  here  has  in  view  the  human  Intelli- 
gence and  not  mere  oonmum  sense.  And  again,  after 
observing,  "  that  one  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated 
among  the  scholastic  philosophers  in  the  dark  ages, 
was,  what  Is  the  criterion  of  truth?"  the  same  thinker 
adds,  "  As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  but  by  the  right  use  of  that 
power  of  jndgmentwhich  God  has  given  them."  Does, 
Vol.  L— 18 
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then,  Reid  admit  the  Cartesian  Amdamental  cntsnaa 
of  tmtli,  a  "  dear  and  distinct  perception  "  expressed  in 
the  maxim,  that  "  whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly 
perceive  is  tme,"  to  be  a  matter  of  common  sense  ? 
He  does  not,  for  considering  the  Cartedan  term  "  per- 
ception" to  be  equivalent  to  the  more  modem  one  of 
conception,  he  merely  concludes,  that  "  our  power  of 
conceiving  a  proposition  is  no  criterion  of  its  possibility, 
or  impossibility,"  and  he  appeals  agfun  to  the  &culty 
of  judgment  given  to  man,  in  order  to  judge  as  well  of 
the  necessity  as  of  the  truth  of  things.  Still  we  con- 
sider ourselves  justified  in  maintaining  that  Reid  had 
more  in  view  common  judgment  in  using  the  term  com- 
mon sense  than  consciousness,  although  in  the  chapter 
xs,  "  of  the  evidence  of  sense  and  of  belief  in  general," 
that  writer  appears  to  point  to  the  common  sense  or 
mere  individual  judgment  as  to  an  adequate  criterion. 

Reid,  in  that  chapter,  terms  coneciousneas  "the  im- 
mediate conceptions  of  the  operations  of  our  mind 
joined  with  a  belief  of  their  exbtence ;"  whilst  he  names 
pe7'cepHon  the  "  conception  of  external  objects  by  onr 
external  senses,  joined  with  a  belief  of  their  existence." 
This  conception  of  immediate  objects  of  his  senses  is  as 
distinct,  and  the  belief  is  as  firm  in  the  most  nninstruct- 
ed  peasant  as  in  the  greatest  philosopher,  says  Reid ; 
and  all  is  eqiudl/y  unaccountable  to  both.  Nor  is  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  the  existence  of  these  external 
objects  known  by  our  senses  less  nnaccountable  than 
their  conception.  They  are  believed,  because  they 
exist. 

"Belief,  assent,  conviction,  are  words,"  remarks 
Reid,  "  which  I  think  do  not  admit  of  Ic^cal  defini- 
tion, because  the  operation  of  the  mind  signified  by 
them  is  perfectly  simple  and  of  its  own  kind.  Nor  do 
they  need  to  be  defined,  because  they  are  common 
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words  and  well  understood."  This  definition  is  of  the 
eame  kind  as  the  one  given  of  "common  sense," 
which  was  said  to  be  no  more  capable  of  definition 
than  the  comity  of  York.  However,  be  it  aa  it  may- 
respecting  the  analogy  which  here  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween "belief  "and  "common  sense,"  the  passage  in 
which  Reid  dwells  npon  the  nature  of  belief  or  assent 
as  an  inteUectntJ  phenomenon  is  highly  interesting, 
and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  this  part  of  oar  task, 
which  aims  at  ^tablishing  the  fall  valoe  of  positive 
belief 

"Belief,"  says  Reid,  "is  always  expressed  in  lan- 
guage by  a  proposition,  wherein  something  is  affirmed 
or  denied.  This  is  the  form  of  speech  which  in  all  lan- 
guages is  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  without 
belief  there  conld  be  neither  afBrmation  nor  denial,  nor 
shonld  we  have  any  form  of  words  to  express  either. 
Belief  admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspi- 
(non  to  the  fullest  assurance.  These  things  are  so  evi- 
dent to  every  man  that  reflects,  that  it  would  be  abus- 
ing the  reader's  patience  to  dwell  upon  them.  There 
are  many  operations  of  the  mind,  in  which,  when  we 
analyze  them  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  find  belief  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be  conscious  of 
his  own  thoughts  without  believing  that  he  thinks. 
He  cannot  perceive  an  object  of  sense,  without  believ- 
ing that  it  exists.  He  cannot  distinctly  remember  a 
past  event,  without  believing  that  it  did  exist  Belief 
therefore,  is  an  ingredient  in  consciousness,  iu  percep- ' 
tion,  and  in  memory.  Not  only  in  most  of  our  intel- 
lectual operations,  but  in  many  of  the  active  principles 
of  the  human  mind,  belief  enters  as  an  ingredient.  Joy 
and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  imply  a  belief  of  certain 
qualities  in  their  objects.  In  every  action  that  is  done 
for  an  end,  there  must  be  a  belief  of  its  tendency  to 
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that  end.  So  large  a  share  has  belief  in  our  intelleo- 
tual  operations,  m  oar  active  principlce,  and  in  our  ao- 
tioDs  themselves,  that  as  &ith  in  things  divine  is  rep- 
resented as  the  main  spring  in  the  life  of  a  ChiistiaD, 
so  belief  in  general  is  the  main  spring  in  the  life  of  a 
man.  That  men  often  believe  what  there  is  no  joat 
ground  to  believe,  and  thereby  are  led  into  hortfdl  er- 
rorB,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  jnst  grounds  of  belief  can  as  littLo 
be  doubted  by  any  man  who  is  not  a  perfect  sceptic 

"  We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever  ia  a 
ground  of  belief.  To  believe  widiont  evidence,  ia  a 
weakness  which  every  man  is  concerned  to  avoid,  and 
which  every  man  wishes  to  avoid.  Nor  is  it  in  a  man's 
power  to  believe  any  thing  longer  than  he  thinks  he 
has  evidence.  What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily 
felt  than  described.  Those  who  never  reflected  upon 
its  nature,  feel  its  influence  in  governing  their  beUe£ 
It  is  the  business  of  the  l(^cian  to  explain  its  nature, 
and  to  distinguish  its  various  kinds  and  degrees ;  but 
every  man  of  understfmding  can  judge  of  it,  and  com- 
monly judges  right,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly  laid 
before  him^  and  his  mind  is  free  from  prejndioe.  A 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  visiou,  may 
have  a  good  eye,  and  a  man  who  never  speculated 
about  evidence  in  the  abstract,  may  have  a  good 
judgment. 

*^  The  conmion  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  distm- 
guish  evidence  into  different  kinds,  to  which  we  give 
names  that  are  well  miderstood ;  such  as  the  evidence 
of  sense,  the  evidence  of  memory,  the  evidence  of  con- 
sdoasness,  the  evidence  of  testimony,  the  evidence  of 
axioms,  the  evidence  of  reasoning :  all  men  of  conmutn 
understanding  agree,  that  each  of  t^ese  kinds  of  evi- 
dences, may  afford  just  grounds  of  belief  and  they 
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agree  very  generally  in  the  circnmstances  that  strength- 
en or  weaken  them."  Reid  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
in  what  these  evidences  all  agree.  ~  This  he  ag^  does 
not  find  in  the  Cartesian  maxim,  that  whatever  we 
dearly  and  distinctly  perceive  is  true,  nor  does  he  find 
a  criterion  of  troth  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas  admitted  by  Locke.  "  I  con- 
fees,"  continaes  Reid,  **  that  although  I  have,  as  I  think, 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  above 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  some  others,  which  it  is  nn- 
neceseary  here  to  enumerate,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  common  nature  to  which  they  may  be  all  reduced. 
They  seem  to  me  to  agree  only  in  this ;  that  they  are 
all  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  belief  in  the  hnman 
mind,  some  of  them  in  the  highest  degree,  which  we 
call  certwnty ;  others,  ia  various  degrees,  according  to 
circumstances.  "Die  evidence  of  sense,  when  the  pro- 
per circnmstancea  occur,  is  good  evidence,  and  a  just 
ground  of  belie£  I  shall  now  compare  it  with  the 
other  kinds  of  evidences,  that  we  may  judge  whether 
it  be  reducible  to  any  of  them,  or  of  a  nature  peculiar 
to  itselt"  Reid  then  proceeds  to  show : — First,  That 
the  evidence  of  sense  seems  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  reasoning,  since  no  man  se^  a  reason  for  be- 
lieving what  he  sees  or  feels,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
difQcnlt  to  find  one.  But  though  he  can  give  no  rea- 
son for  believing  his  senses,  his  belief  remains  as  firm 
as  if  it  were  grounded  on  demonstration.  All  reasons 
furnished  by  Philosophy  for  believing  our  senses,  are 
very  insufficient,  and  will  not  bear  examination.  And 
the  supposed  invini^ble  reasons  against  this  belief  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  been  able  either  to  shake  it 
in  the  philosophers  themselves,  or  to  convince  others. 
The  statesmian  continaes  to  plot,  the  soldier  to  fight, 
and  the  merchant  to  export  and  import  without  being 
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in  the  least  moved  by  the  demoDstratioDs  that  have 
been  offered  of  the  non-exiBtence  of  those  things  abont 
which  they  are  soBeriooaly  employed.  And  a  man 
may  as  soon  by  reasoning  paU  the  moon  oat  of  her 
orbit,  as  destroy  the  belief  of  the  objects  of  maae.^ 
Secondly,  Keid  remarks  that  the  traths  of  sense  are 
contingent  tmths,  limited  to  time  and  place,  and  that 
their  evidence,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  self-evident  n» 
tore,  such  as  that  of  the  self-evident  traths  that  are  ne- 
cessary, or  not  limited  to  time  and  place,  but  must  be 
true  at  all  times  and  In  all  places. 

"Thirdly:  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  EOgniiy 
every  truth  which  is  known  immediately,  without  be- 
ing deduced  from  any  antecedent  truth,  then  the  exist- 
ence of  the  objects  of  sense  may  be  called  an  axiom. 
For  my  senses  ^ve  me  immediate  conviction  of  what 
they  testify,  as  my  understanding  gives  me  of  what  is 
commonly  called  an  axiom.  There  is,  no  donbt,  an 
analogy  between  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony.  Hence  we  find,  in  all  languages, 
the  analogical  expressions  of  the  testimony  of  sense,  oS 
giving  credit  to  onr  sense,  and  the  like.  Bat  there  is 
a  real  difference  between  the  two,  as  well  as  a  simili- 
tude. In  believing  upon  testimony,  we  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  a  person  who  testifies ;  but  we  have  no 
such  authority  for  believing  our  senses. 

"  ^all  we  say  then,"  continnes  Reid,  "that  this  belief 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ?  I  think  this  may 
be  used  in  a  good  sense,  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  our  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Almighty.  Bat  if  inspiration  be  understood  to 
imply  a  persuamon  of  its  coming  from  Crod,  oar  belief 
of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not  inspiration ;  for,  a  man 
wonid  believe  his  senses,  though  he  had  no  notion  of 
a  Deity.    He  who  is  persuaded  that  he  is  th()  work- 
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nuumliip  of  6k)d,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  constito- 
tioQ  to  beUeve  Lis  Benees,  may  tiiink  that  a  good  rea^ 
eon  to  confirm  his  beKef ;  bot  he  had  the  belief  before 
he  coQld  give  this  or  any  other  reason  for  it." 

Keid  therefore  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 
that  the  evidence  of  consdotisness,  and  of  memory,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  senses,  is  grounded  on  something 
ebe  than  on  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  adopted 
by  all  modem  philosophers.  "When  I  compare,"  says 
Keid,  "  the  different  kinds  of  evidences  above  mentioned, 
I  confess,  after  sU,  that  the  evidence  of  reasoning,  and 
of  that  of  some  necessary  and  self-evident  truths  seems 
to  be  the  least  mysterious,  and  the  most  perfectly  com- 
prehended ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  strange 
that  philosophers  should  have  attempted  to  reduce  all 
kinds  of  evidence  to  these.  When  I  see  a  proposition 
to  be  self-evident  and  necessary,  and  that  the  sabject 
is  plainly  included  in  the  predicate,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  tiiat  I  can  desire,  in  order  to  understand 
why  I  believe  it  And  when  I  see  a  consequence  that 
uecessarily  follows  from  one  or  more  self-evident  prop- 
ositions, I  want  nothing  more  with  regard  to  my  belief 
of  that  consequence.  The  light  of  truth  so  fills  my 
mind  in  these  cases,  that  I  can  neither  conceive  nor 
dedre  any  thing  more  salja&ctory. 

"  On  the  otjier  hand,  when  I  remember  distinctly  a 
past  event  or  see  an  object  before  my  eyes,  this  com- 
mands my  belief  no  less  than  an  axiom.  But  when  as 
a  philosopher,  I  reflect  upon  this  belief^  and  want  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  reduce  it  into 
necessary  and  self-evident  axioms,  or  condnsions  that 
are  necessarily  conseqnentupon  them.  I  seem  to  want 
that  evidence  that  I  can  best  comprehend,  and  which 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  an  inqoisitive  mind,  and 
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yet  it  ia  ridicnloos  to  doalit,  aod  I  find  it  is  not  in  my 
power.  An  attempt  to  throw  off  this  belief  is  like  an 
attempt  to  fly,  equally  ridicoloaa  and  impracticable. 
To  a  philosopher  who  has  been  accoBtomed  to  think 
that  the  treaanre  of  his  knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of 
that  reasoning  power  of  which  he  boasts,  it  is  no  donbt 
humiliating  to  find,  that  his  reason  can  lay  no  daitn  to 
ihe  greater  part  of  it.  By  his  reason  he  can  diacovvr 
certain  abstract  and  necessary  relations  of  things ;  bnt 
his  knowledge  of  what  really  exists  or  did  exist,  comes 
by  another  channel,  which  is  open  to  those  who  can- 
not reason.  He  is  led  to  it  in  the  dark,  and  knows 
not  how  be  came  by  it,"  Here  we  do  not  find  the 
term  common  eense  in  use,  as  constituting  the  authority 
of  the  elementary  beli6&  of  the  mind,  those  beliefe 
which  are  originally  and  unaccountably  impressed  on 
the  human  onderatanding,  and  are  necessarily  implied 
in  most  of  its  acts.  These  beliefe  are  termed  by 
Dngald  Stewart  the  "  fundamental  laws  of  belief,"  and 
we  shall  find  them  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  t^ 
baggage  of  German  philosophy.  These  impuMve  in- 
nate prindples  of  action  general  to  all  men  constitate 
with  the  more  pecnliar  instiDCta  that  render  each  man 
what  he  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  mental  faculties. 
These  are  known  as  appetites,  pasdona,  afifectiona, 
interest,  reason,  etc  "  The  same  principle,"  says  Reid, 
"  is  sometimes  called  by  one  of  these  names,  sometimea 
by  another,  and  principles  of  a  very  different  nature 
are  often  called  by  the  same  name.  There  are  some 
principles  of  action  which  require  no  attrition,  no  de- 
liberation, no  will,  these  for  distinction's  sake  we  ediaU 
call  mechanical.  Another  class  we  may  call  ammal, 
aa  they  seem  common  to  man  with  other  animals.  A 
third  class  we  may  call  raiiondi,  b^ng  proper  to  man 
as  a  rational  creature."    We  hare  not  to  do  witii  the 
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1  of  these  divisions  of  Seid,  we  merely  follow  np 
the  views  of  that  thinker  respecting  the  natural  beliefe 
of  man.  We  shall  therefore  note  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  chapter  on  Instinct  **  If  there  be  any  in- 
stinctive belief  in  man,  it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind 
vidi  that  which  we  ascribe  to  brutes,  and  may  be 
spedfically  different  from  that  rational  belief  which  is 
groimded  on  evidence ;  but  that  there  is  something  in 
man  which  we  call  belief,  which  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence,  I  think  must  be  granted.  .  ,  .  When  we 
grow  op  to  the  nse  of  reason,  testimony  attended  with 
certain  circumstances,  or  even  authority  may  afford  a 
rational  ground  of  belief;  but  with  children  without 
any  regard  to  drcnmstances,  either  of  them  operates 
like  demonstration.  And  as  they  seek  no  reason,  nor 
can  give  any  reason,  for  this  regard  to  testimony  and 
to  authority,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  impulse,  and 
may  be  called  instinct.  Another  instance  of  belief 
which  appears  to  be  instinctive,  is  that  which  children 
^ow  even  in  infancy,  that  an  event  which  they  have 
observed  in  certfun  circumstances  will  happen  again 
in  like  circumstances.  A  child  of  half  a  year  old,  who 
has  once  burned  hia  finger  by  putting  it  in  the  candle, 
will  not  put  it  there  agfun.  Mr.  Hume  hath  shown 
very  clearly,  that  this  belief  is  not  the  effect  either  of 
reason  or  experience.  He  endeavors  to  account  for  it 
by  the  association  of  ideas.  Though  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  his  account  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  argument,  that  this  belief  is  not  grounded 
on  evidence  real  or  apparent.  When  a  person  has  ob- 
served that  nature  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  he  may 
have  some  rational  ground  to  expect  rimilar  events  in 
sinular  circumstances ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  <A 
the  child.  His  belief,  therefore,  is  not  grounded  on 
evidence.    It  is  the  result  of  his  constitution,"' 
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When  treftting  of  "  common  sense "  ia  particular, 
Seid,  we  have  seen,  likens  that  principle  to  reascoL 
The  natural  or  instinctive  beliefe  are  of  an  impnlsiTe 
natare,  and  are  more  of  the  natm«  of  /eding,  and  jet 
Beid  does  not  admit  that  belief  is  a  mere  sensitive 
fiiculty.  "  Bat  if  we  should  grant  to  !Mr.  Home  thai 
our  ideas  of  memory  afford  no  just  gronnd  to  beliefs 
the  past  exiBtence  of  things  which  we  remember,  it  mi^ 
still  be  asked  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  percepticm  and 
memory  are  accompanied  with  belief,  while  bare 
inu^nation  is  not  Though  this  belief  cannot  be 
justified  upon  his  system,  it  ooght  to  be  accounted  for 
as  a  phenomenon  of  human  nature.  An  ojonion  or  be- 
lief, Mr.  Hume  tells  us,  may  be  most  accurately  defined 
a  lively  idea,  related  to  or  associated  with  a  present 
impression.  This  theory  of  belief  is  very  fimitfol  of 
consequences,  which  Mr.  Hume  traces  with  his  nsoal 
acnteness,  and  brings  into  the  service  of  his  system. 
A  great  part  indeed  of  his  system  is  built  upon  it,  uid 
it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  what  he  calls  his  hy- 
j>othe^  '  t^at  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the 
sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature.'  It 
is  very  difficult  to  examine  this  accomit  of  belief  with 
the  same  gravity  with  which  it  is  proposed.  ...  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  never  any  thing  more  ab- 
surd was  gravely  maintained  by  any  philosopher,  than 
this  acconnt  of  the  nature  of  beUef.  The  belief  of  a 
proposition  is  an  operation  of  mind  of  which  every 
man  is  conscions,  and  what  it  is  he  understands  per- 
fectly, though,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  he  cannot 
give  a  logical  definition  of  it  If  he  compares  it  with  the 
strength  or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any  modifica- 
tion of  ideas,  they  are  so  far  firom  appearing  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  that  they  have  not  the  least  similitude." 
In  short,  the  notion  exj^essed  by  Mr.  Hume  that  be- 
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Hef  does  nothing  bat  vary  the  manner  in  which  we 
oottoeiTa  any  object,  and  can  only  bestow  on  our  ideas 
an  additional  force  and  viracity,  meets  in  Beid  a  most 
decided  opponent,  since  he  remarks  that  Mr.  Home, 
aldioagh  fully  sensible  of  the  objections  to  which  his 
theory  of  belief  was  liable,  still  maintained  that  bdi^ 
was  only  a  modification  of  the  idea  which  causes  as  to 
apprehend  the  idea  more  strongly  or  to  take  fester 
hold  of  it.  "  Whatever  modification  of  the  idea  Mr. 
Hume  makes  belief  to  be,**  says  Reid,  "  whether  its 
vivacity  or  some  other  modification  without  a  name, 
yet  to  make  perception,  memory,  and  imagination  to 
be  different  degrees  of  that  modification  is  chargeable 
with  absurdity."  Yet  evidently  the  mstinetive  beliefe, 
according  to  Beid  himself,  partake  more  of  the  sen- 
sitive natnre  of  the  mind  than  of  the  ct^tative  part 

It  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  the  stanch  ad- 
mirers of  Beid,  that  the  term  oommon  sense  was  badly 
chosen,  as  tending  to  sanction  an  appeal  from  the  dic- 
tates of  science  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude,  almost 
always  on  the  side  of  error.  And  the  term  has  also,  we 
beUeve,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  j^ve  to  the  individual 
a  criterion  which  can  only  be  foimd  in  the  general 
or  more  universal.  In  such  a  doubt,  and  on  acconnt 
of  the  contradictory  tendencies  of  the  word,  it  had 
better  be  dropped ;  but  since  its  use  has  now  become 
very  prevalent,  and  since  it  reposes  on  the  fact  that  all 
knowledge,  that  all  science,  finds  in  the  inteUectnal 
phenomena  a  starting  point,  and  that  men  always  gen- 
eralize from  the  little  they  know ;  it  were  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  the  term  can  so  readily  cease  to  be  used.  It 
is  with  the  common  sense  doctrine,  as  with  Sensation- 
alism, which  it  however  opposes:  it  has  im  appearance 
of  clearing  away  so  easily  all  the  difficulties  of  that 
most  difficult  of  all  questions,  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
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tellectnal  plienometia.  The  result  has  been  that  com- 
rrum  mum  is  now  adduced  in  many  iostancee,  and  espe- 
cially in  common  parlance  in  favor  of  Sensationalism 
itself,  whilst  Dr.  Reid  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
by  means  of  that  very  principle,  when  he  appeals 
to  common  sense  in  iavor  of  the  d,  priori,  and  instioo- 
tive  appearance  in  the  mind  of  many  important  be- 
lieis,  qnite  independent  of  sensations  derived  from 
without. 

We  have  seen  common  sense  conadered  by  Beid 
as  a  degree  of  judgment :  we  have  seen  him  appeal  to 
it  in  the  case  of  intmtive  belief,  as  to  a  something  ir^ 
respective  of  reason,  fmd  it  is  to  the  same  principle 
that  we  find  him  having  recourse,  in  order  to  stru^le 
with  the  received  opinion  of  the  fallacy  of  the  senses. 
The  upshot  and  issae  of  the  chapter  entitled  "  of  the 
ftUacy  of  the  senses,"  is  in  reality  that  the  senses  being 
merely  means  of  judgment,  cannot  err,  bat  that  the 
error  is  one  of  Season.  Now,  this  conclusion  de  fa/ciOy 
certainly  did  not  warrant  the  following  passage  against 
reason,  as  of  little  value  when  compared  to  the  senses: 
"  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  common  error  of 
philosophers,  to  account  the  senses  fallacious;  and  to 
this  error  they  have  added  another,  that  one  ose  of  rea- 
son is  to  detect  the  feUacies  of  sense.  Perhaps  the 
pride  of  philosophers  may  have  given  occasion  to  this 
error.  Reason  is  the  fecnlty  wherein  they  assume  a 
soperioiity  to  the  anleamed.  The  iaformations  of  sense 
are  common  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  most  illiter- 
ate ;  they  put  all  men  upon  a  level,  and  therefore  are 
apt  to  be  undervalued.  We  must,  however,  be  beholden 
to  the  information  of  sense  for  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  part  of  onr  knowledge.  The  wisdom  of 
nature  has  made  the  most  usefal  things  most  common, 
and  iJiey  ought  not  to  be  despised  on  that  account. 
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Nature  likewise  forces  onr  belief  in  those  informations, 
and  all  the  attempts  of  philosophy  to  weaken  it  are 
frnitlefls  and  vain."  Here,  if  the  question  be  asked, 
why  all  this  lowering  of  reason  i  no  other  answer  can  be 
given  than  to  m  effect,  the  very  oppcedte  of  all  this  spout- 
ing against  reason,  Eonce  the  whole  chapter  urges  strenu' 
ooaly  in  favor  of  the  high  worth  of  reason,  and  of  the 
slight  degree-of  confidence  to  which  the  senses  are  en- 
titled when  reason  is  wanting.  "The  senses,"  says  Beid, 
"testify  nothing,  therefore  they  cannot  give  fklse  tes- 
timony :  they  are  no  judging  facidties,  therefore  no 
judgment  can  be  imputed  to  them."  Here  common 
^ense  is  considered  no  longer  as  a  degree  of  reason,  but 
as  the  mere  dictate  of  sensation,  and  before  the  deci- 
^ons  of  sense  as  sensation,  Keason  is  humbled  to  the  low- 
est pitch,  whilst  yet  it  is  advanced  that  reason  is  every 
thiag  as  testimony,  and  tiie  eenses  nothing.  We  own 
the  difficulties  Reid  bad  to  encounter,  and  do  not 
aim  at  merely  critio^ng.  We  have  entered  into  Uiis 
investigation  as  prefatory  to  that  of  German  philoso- 
phy, and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who 
may  be  uninitiated  in  the  later  discussions  concerning 
the  mental  phenomena.  However  summary  our  inqniry 
into  German  philosophy  may  appear,  a  clear  exposition 
of  Reid's  mam  tenets,  was  a  preliminary  absolutely  re- 
quired, for  Beid  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  Berkeley,  Hartley, 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hume,  and  the  more  modem  philoso- 
phy of  Kant,  Fichte,  Sdielling,  and  HegeL  Therefore, 
we  by  no  means  aim  at  finding  Beid  in  &ult,  we  ap- 
prove of  the  general  tenor  of  his  doctrine,  respecting 
the  real  worth  of  certMn  impulsive  beliefe,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  that  real  worth  may  be  rendered  by  some 
general  term,  such  as  common  judgment,  or  muversal 
opinion,  in  which  term  the  generality,  the  universality 
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of  the  belief  is  set  into  fall  evidence.  That  sach  jndg- 
ment,  snch  opinion,  inclndes  the  informations  of  the 
senses,  respectiag  external  existences  in  time  and  pkoe 
is  a  matter  of  coarse.  Bnt  the  word  sense  was  HI 
chosen,  and  evidently  misleads  Reid  himself,  since  be 
sometimes  conceives  it  as  judgment,  and  at  othera  as 
sensation.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
senses,  he  says  they  cannot  err,  for  they  are  common 
to  the  learned  and  to  the  anleamed,  and  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting  part  of  oar  knowledge  is  owing  to 
them.  In  what,  then,  consists  this  absolute  certitude  of 
common  sense  i  The  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Bnt  how  came  we  to  know  of  the  diflferences  which  ex- 
ist between  external  objecta,  and  of  the  qualities  of 
these  objects  ?  Here  reason  steps  in.  "Why  therefore, 
we  repeat,  the  lowering  of  reason  in  the  same  breath 
diat  attributes  to  reason  all  we  know  of  things,  and  to 
the  senses  nothing  ?  The  feUacy  was  occasioned,  we 
believe,  by  the  adoption  of  the  word  sense,  so  easily 
understood  either  as  a  sensorial  or  ss  a  rational  beliei^ 
and  here  we  find  ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral  opinion  on  the  snbject.  It  is  against  Beid's  gen- 
eral conclusion,  that  we  enter  oar  protest.  It  is  against 
the  lowering  of  a  faculty  that  Reid  himself  tells  us 
constitutes  the  jadge,  before  whom  the  evidence  of 
sense  is  merely  given.  No  stronger  language  can  be 
held,  than  that  of  Reid  in  fevor  of  Reason  in  the  whole 
chapter,  which  conclades  with  such  violent  expressions 
of  contempt.  From  whence  proceeded  the  veil  that 
evidently  clouded  the  sound  jndgment  of  Reid  ?  It 
proceeded,  we  believe,  firom  his  desire  to  obviate  what 
Hume  advances  against  the  constitution  of  things,  when 
he  points  to  the  contradictions  that  exist  between  our 
natural  beliefe  and  those  of  Reason.  Reid,  as  a  divine, 
seems  to  have  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  vindicate  the 
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Almighty  1 1  And  indeed,  the  fidlacy  ifi  so  general 
evei  at  the  present  day,  that  we  probably  shall  not 
make  onrselves  understood. 

Beid  begins  the  chapter  (xsii.)  by  saying  that  if 
th«  fallacy  of  the  senses  be  taken  for  granted  the 
natural  condosion  wonld  be  that  they  were  given  qb 
by  some  malignant  demon  and  not  by  the  wise  and 
beneficent  Author  of  Nature,  since  instead  of  giving  ns 
true  information  they  wonld  seem  to  have  been  given 
na  for  the  purpose  of  misleading.  And  he  sets  out 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  uproot  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  conclusion  both  impions  and  erroneous.  But 
evidently  the  impiety  which  Reid  conceived  to  be 
involved  in  the  admission  of  a  natural  contradiction 
between  the  senses  and  reason  biased  his  good  sense. 
It  was  not  that  his  trust  in  Almighty  power  was  not 
proof  against  the  sarcasm  of  the  sceptic,  it  was  that  he 
obeyed  in  spite  of  himself  the  reigning  opinion,  that 
of  Leibnitz,  that  human  knowledge  was  adequate  to 
the  task  of  vindicating  the  ways  of  Grod.  Bat  besides 
this  first  question  of  the  apparent  injustice  of  the 
Great  Author  of  Being  in  thus  bestowing  on  man  a 
deceitfbl  iuslrnment  in  the  senses,  another  veiy  im- 
portant principle  of  Beid  appeared  to  be  in  jeopardy 
by  admitting  of  the  fallacy  of  the  senses.  Reid,  as  a 
protestant  divine,  conceived  the  protestant  doctrine  of 
transnbstantiation  to  be  endangered  by  that  admission ; 
but  instead  of  chiding  nominally  the  philosophers  who 
deem  the  senses  fallacious  whilst  it  is  the  judgment 
that  errs,  he  vents  his  wrath  on  Reason,  on  the  very 
fiicnlty  which  substantiates  his  own  opinion.  If  we 
reduce,  says  Reid,  all  the  notions  given  by  the  senses 
to  extension,  motion,  and  figure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
errors  of  false  judgments  into  which  men  fall  arise 
from  TniHtAlriTifr  the  relative  qualities  which  the  senses 
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point  oat,  for  absolnte  or  real  qaalities.  "Thig 
eaimot  joBtly  be  called  a  &Ilacy  of  sense,  because  oar 
senses  testify  only  the  change  of  situation  of  one  body 
in  relation  to  other  bodies,  and  not  its  change  of  sitna- 
tion  in  absolnte  space.  It  is  only  the  relative  motioa 
of  bodies  that  we  perceive  and  that  we  perceive  truly. 
It  is  the  province  of  Reason  and  Philosophy,  &om  tibe 
relative  motions  which  we  perceive  to  collect  the  r«al 
and  absolnte  motions  which  produce  them."  Here  wa 
find  Reid  reasoning  according  to  the  prevalent  systems 
of  his  time,  which  admitted  that  the  real  and  the  ab* 
solnte  could  be  fathomed  by  hnman  intelligence,  that 
the  Infinite  was  reaUy  to  be  prodnced  by  the  Finite^ 
and  which  at  last  have  led  men  to  their  present  sitoo- 
tion  of  believing  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  reason  which  began  with  Fetishism  and  will 
end  no  one  knows  how.  The  hankering  of  the  divine 
at  explaining  all  things  by  referring  to  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Grod  is  also  evident  in  Beid'a  explaining 
^e  want  of  reason  in  a  child  by  admitting  that  reason 
wonld  do  the  child  more  harm  than  good,  since  he 
would  be  as  the  man  in  the  dark  where  every  step 
may  lead  into  a  pit.  Therefore  he  says,  it  is  instinct 
and  not  reason  that  leads  the  child,  whilst  as  the  child 
abandoned  to  itself  wonld  die,  and  as  the  rational 
&calty  of  the  human  race  begms  at  the  earliest  dawn 
ci  age,  it  is  imposable  not  to  take  into  acconnt  these 
circumstances  in  summing  up  all  the  relations  in  which 
children  are  placed,  and  this  wititont  denying  the  real 
impulsive  energy  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  saoh 
as  memory,  etc.  Reason  is  no  absolnte  &culty.  Conld 
a  hnman  being  be  shut  up  until  the  age  of  thirty,  we 
verily  believe,  ^m  relative  experience,  that  that  being 
would  prove  himself  a  mere  child,  although  at  the  a^ 
of  reason.    The  instinctive  impulse,  which  Rad  so 
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Jnsily  points  out,  is  only  an  indncemeDt  to  act  in  a 
g^Ten  way,  and  the  knowledge  to  whicli  it  leade  ia  the 
result  of  circomstances  qaite  distinct  &om  that  original 
impulse.  The  child  is  in  general  surrounded  with  and 
guarded  by  the  reason  of  ita  parents  or  guardians,  but 
when  the  stem  dictates  of  want  and  necessity  ui^e  a 
child  to  early  activity  it  is  surprising  how  soon  their 
reason  is  developed,  and  how  readily  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience  are  retained.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  the 
reason  stands  in  direct  ratio  with  the  experience,  and 
the  native  capacity  of  the  chUd.  The  trust  or  faith  of 
the  child  in  the  tntor  is  much  akin  to  that  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  if  in  later  years  they  learn  that  falsehood 
generally  predominates  in  the  world  it  is  a  matter  of 
painful  experience.  But  in  advancing  this,  we  by  no 
means  maintain  that  the  child  left  to  itself  would 
always  act  up  to  some  peculiar  principle  of  veraoUy 
such  as  Reid  considers  to  exist. 

The  various  deceptions  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  touch, 
which  so  readUy  impose  on  the  ignorant,  are  considered 
by  Reid  to  be  fake  judgments,  and  not  fallacies  of  the 
senses.  The  only  deceptions  of  sense  which  that 
thinker  admits  are  those  that  proceed  from  some  dis- 
order or  preternatural  state,  either  of  the  external  or- 
gan, or  of  the  nerves  and  bf-ain.  And  with  Reid  the 
pain  some  pei'sons  feel  in  their  toes  after  the  leg  is  cat 
ofi^  constitutes  a  deception  of  sense,  and  thus  a  case,  in 
which  no  actual  local  cause  can  produce  the  throe,  and 
in  which  Descartes  perceived  an  error  of  imagination 
or  common  sense,  whi(^  error  our  reason  corrects,  this 
case  is  a  fallacy  of  sense,  whilst  the  broken  appearance 
of  a  stick  placed  in  water  is  a  fallacy  of  judgment. 

The  important  services  rendered  by  Rad,  and  which 
consisted  more  in  pointing  out  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessors than  in  establishing  any  real  positive  kaowl- 
VoL.  L— 18 
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edge  of  the  iatellectnal  phenomena,  most  not  prevent 
oar  adverting  to  the  frnitless  attempt  made  by  that 
thinker  to  prodnce  an  internal,  infallible  and  necessary 
individnal  certitnde,  that  does  not  require  to  be  sap- 
ported  by  our  fellow  ci"eatnree.  The  certitnde  of 
common  amegj  if  that  principle  be  considered  as  the 
first  step  or  d^ee  of  reason,  demands  something  gen- 
eral, something  common  to  all,  for  the  greater  the  "  self- 
trust  ^  of  the  individual,  the  stronger  our  suspicion. 
"We  have  already  mentioned,  that  mere  majority  is  no 
criterion  in  our  opinion.  But  if  common  eenm  be  c<hi- 
ceived  as  the  contrary  of  Reason,  if  it  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  mere  sensation  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
judgment  and  as  constituting  in  itself  an  absolute  cer^ 
titude,  such  a  certitude  can  be  no  other  than  that  of 
relative  existmce.  It  is  then  scarcely  to  be  distiii- 
guished  from  consciousness,  which,  although  incapable 
of  error,  only  owes  that  high  privilege  of  immunity  to 
the  narrow  and  circumscribed  circle  in  which  it  re- 
volves. Gommon  eenae  taken  in  that  light,  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  general  principle  that  exists  in 
organized  nature.  The  brute  creation,  it  is  trae,  do 
not  appear  subject  to  much  doubting.  But  is  it  before 
this  principle,  that  Reason,  or  rather  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  human  sagacity,  of  human  intelligence,  is  to 
bow  submissively  ?  And  wherefore  this  base  renundar 
tion?  In  order  to  satisfy  a  theological  whim;  in  or^ 
der  "to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Giod."  And  is  it  really 
to  be  supposed  that  mankind  shall  not  at  last  come  to 
perceive  the  utter  inanity  of  such  high-sounding  phrft- 
ses  ?  The  theologian  before  he  undertakes  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  of  the  human  mind,  would  do 
well  to  attempt  to  reconcile  those  which  we  meet  with 
at  every  step  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  if  the  task 
is  above  his  competency  he  would  do  well  to  undertake 
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to  lessen  the  contradictions  which  abonnd  in  the  fields 
of  chronolc^,  of  ancient  geography,  of  Ethnology,  of 
Geolt^,  and  of  Anthropology.  It  may  be  aaid,  that 
such  a  restrictioQ  ia  a  mere  conceit,  for  the  2heologi<m 
has  as  great  a  right  to  expatiate  on  tJie  attribates  of  God 
and  to  derive  therefrom  his  conviction,  as  the  Meta^ 
ph^guncm  has  to  derive  the  Infinite  from  the  Finite, 
or  tlie  SensaUoTuMst  to  admit  nothing  in  the  mind  that 
did  not  proceed  from  the  senses,  or  the  Materialiet  to 
maintain  that  mind  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  and  that 
die  attribute  and  the  subject  are  one,  or  the  Sg^Uo 
to  doubt  of  all  things  except  of  beliefe.  It  may  also  be 
said  in  favor  of  theology,  that  minds  of  undoubted  cap 
pacity,  that  a  Bossnet  has  admitted  the  d  priori  proof 
of  the  existence  of  G-od,  and  that  therefore  if  the  ex- 
istence of  God  is  a  truth  stamped  on  the  mind  of  every 
human  being  that  comes  into  the  world,  the  theologian 
stands  on  natural  ground  when  his  starting  point  is 
the  impoedbiUty  that  such  contradictions  can  proceed 
from  God.  Now  we  folly  acknowledge  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  express  his  opinion,  and  we  con- 
o«ve  fi^e  inquiry  as  the  birthright  of  man.  But  it 
is  not  only  a  right,  it  is  also  a  duty,  and  both  require 
to  be  carried  into  effect;  but  when  the  effect  is  disas- 
trons,  men  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  inquiry  was 
badly  conducted.  We  even  go  farther  and  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  man  to  error,  because  we  are  cetlain 
that  if  the  principle  of  fr%e  inquiry  is  maintained  error 
will  be  at  last  abandoned.  When  then  the  theolo- 
gians (either  Papist,  Calvinist,  or  Lutheran)  claim  the 
right  to  reason  or  argue  in  their  own  way,  each 
laying  the  hand  on  Holy  Writ ;  when  they  deny  this 
and  that,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  the  attributes  of  God,  it  is  to  the  issue  that  we 
re£ff.     And  this  issue  will  ever  be  the  same  under 
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whatever  name  theology  may  flourish :  it  will  be  the 
sdssion  of  science,  of  human  knowledge  from  reH^cm. 
Is  not  each  a  resnlt  well  calcolated  to  make  ns  donbt 
of  the  real  worth  of  the  method  adopted!  Must  we 
renounce  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  day  when  Faith 
in  the  Almighty  will  alone  vibrate  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian  when  circnmstancee  occor  which  tend  to 
lower  in  the  eye  of  Reason,  the  Power,  and  the  "Wis- 
dom,  and  the  Goodness  of  God  ?  We  shall  then  no 
longer  be  told,  as  was  Galileo,  that  any  given  reUtioo 
is  impossible  because  it  may  appear  contrary  to  the 
views  that  men  entertain  of  the  ways  of  God.  Oeol- 
(^  will  then  cease  to  be  a  stumblii^-block  to  the  re- 
ligious mind  that  cannot  conciliate  contradictdons  which 
theology,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mythology,  conceives  as 
utterly  irreconcilable;  as  if  contradictions  did  not 
snperabonnd  in  nature. 

Reid,  however,  rendered  real  service  in  pointing 
out  hdiefs  which  could  not  arise  from  external  object^ 
but  beyond  that  positive  &ct,  we  believe  Psychology 
has  no  other  issue.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena  was  enhanced,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween Intellect  and  Life  remained  aa  dark  as  ever. 
The  feara  expressed  by  Locke  have  been  realized,  the 
acts  of  intelligence  have  been  isolated  and  convwted 
into  entities.  Reason  and  Will  have  been  considered 
as  distinct  souls ;  every  d  priori  notion  has  been  con- 
ceived as  an  iii^vration,  and  every  matter  of  feet,  the 
origin  of  which  was  lost  in  tradition,  has  been  termed 
a  revelation  !  !  As  if  in  matters  where  the  greatest 
difficulties  abound,  these  latter  would  be  lessened  by 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms.  Nor  has  the  phi- 
losophy of  belief  thus  founded  by  Reid,  been  bet- 
ter treated  by  his  successors.  The  sensorial  and  rar 
tional  character  of  belief  aa  a  principle  of  high  impor- 
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tance  among  the  inteUectaal  phenomena,  has  been 
diat<Hi]ed.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  make  the  natn- 
ral  tendency  of  the  mind  to  believe,  a  bind  of  rational 
foundation  of  divine  f^th  independent  of  the  tradi- 
ticoial  revelation  of  God.  For  the  moment,  however, 
we  have  not  to  do  with  that  qnestion.  Here  we 
limit  oniselves  to  the  remark  that  the  real  and  posi- 
tive valne  of  instinctive  and  of  rational  belief  mnst  be 
first  clearly  established,  before  we  can  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  d  priori  and  d  posteriori  arguments  re- 
specting the  existence  of  God.  The  real  conclusion  of 
Reid*s  observations  seems  to  its  to  be  the  one  which 
constitutes  the  baas  of  this  first  pait  of  our  views  on 
Faith  in  general,  namely,  that  if  inference  of  all  kind 
be  lopped  away,  the  senses  merely  inform  us  of  rela- 
tive existence,  and  nothing  more.  The  rest  is  inference 
or  judgment  But  we  do  not  admit,  on  account  of  that, 
of  the  lowering  of  rational  inference.  In  order  more 
clearly  to  establish  this  point,  we  will  counterbalance 
the  opinion  of  Reid  with  regard  to  the  p<sitive  value 
of  the  instinctive  principle  of  belief  or  veracity  and  of 
rational  evidence,  with  that  of  Adam  Smith  on  the 
same  subject  "There  seems  to  be  in  young  children," 
says  that  philosopher,  "  an  instinctive  disposition  to  be- 
lieve whatever  they  are  told.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
judged  it  necessary  for  their  preservation  that  they 
should,  for  some  time  at  least,  put  implicit  confidence  in 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  their  diildhood,  and  of  the 
earliest  and  most  necessary  parts  of  their  education,  is 
intrnsted.  Their  credulity,  accordingly,  is  excessive, 
and  it  requires  long  and  much  es^rience  of  the  false- 
hood of  mankind  to  reduce  them  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  diffidence  and  distrust.  In  grown  up  people  the 
degrees  of  credulity  are,  no  doubt,  very  different.  The 
wisest  and  most  experienced  are  generally  the  least 
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crednloQB.  Bnt  the  man  scarce  lives  who  is  Dot  more 
credulous  than  he  ought  to  be,  and  who  does  not,  apwi 
many  occasions,  give  credit  to  tales,  which  not  only 
torn  out  to  be  perfectly  false,  but  which  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  reflection  and  attention  might  have  taught  him 
could  not  well  be  true.  The  natural  disposition  is  al- 
ways to  believe.  It  is  acquired  wisdom  and  experiwioe 
only  that  teach  incredulity,  and  they  very  seldom  teacli 
it  enough.  The  wisest  and  most  cautions  of  as  all  fre- 
quently  ^vcs  credit  to  stories  which  he  himself  is  rf 
terwards  both  ashamed  and  astonished  that  he  could 
possibly  think  of  believing." 

Now,  what  is  the  fwr  conclusion  of  Reid's  investi- 
gation of  the  relative  value  of  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  and  that  of  Reason  ?  The  same,  we  believe,  as 
that  of  Adam  Smith.  Reason  is  always  a  chetk  which 
serves  to  remediate — what  1  Hasty  judgment,  or  very 
often  beliefe  grounded  on  no  judgment  at  all.  Now, 
the  bad  feature  of  Reid'a  doctrine  is,  we  think,  that  <rf 
appearing  to  confer  npon  instinctive  belirf  a  valoe 
which  is  too  often  unduly  conveyed  to  the  beliefe  of 
hasty  judgment,  on  the  ground  of  their  sprin^ng  forth, 
as  it  were,  intuitively.  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
judicious  if  Keid  had  said  Reason  is  almost  every  i^ungT 
and  Sensation  merely  a  certitude  of  relative  existence, 
and  the  elementaiy  beliefs,  such  as  Memory,  Judgment, 
Ima^atioD,  &c.,  aU  require  an  exertion  of  Reason  or 
Sagacity  to  pass  into  act.  Bat,  then,  had  Reid  acted 
thus,  he  would  have  belied  his  disproving  of  the  Carteaan 
doctrine  that  reduces  to  Conscioosness  the  certitDde  of 
all  the  principles  deemed  primary.  Conscioiisness, « 
the  certitude  of  Thought,  as  existing,  seemed  to  Bw 
to  constitute  a  too  narrow  basis  to  nose  any  thing 
thereon.  "  Modem  Philosophy,"  sa^  Reid,  "  of  which 
Descartes  may  justly  be  accounted  the  founder,  being 
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built  upon  the  mios  of  the  Peripatetic,  has  a  spirit 
quite  opposite,  and  niiis  into  a  contraiy  extreme.  The 
Peripatetic,  not  only  adopted,  as  first  principles,  those 
which  mankind  have  alwa^  rested  upon  in  their  most 
important  transactionB,  bnt  along  with  them  many  vid- 
gar  prejndices ;  so  that  this  system  was  foonded  npon 
a  wide  bottom,  bnt  in  many  parts  unsound.  The 
modem  system  has  narrowed  the  foundation  so  much, 
that  every  snperstmcture  rased  npon  it  appears  top- 
heavy.  From  the  single  principle  of  the  existence  of 
our  own  thoughts,  very  little,  if  any  thing,  can  be  de- 
duced by  just  reasoning,  especially  if  we  suppose  that 
all  our  other  faculties  may  be  fallacious.''  Reid  was, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  all  consistent  reasoning  on  this 
system  necessarily  leads  to  scepticism,  because  it  tends 
to  admit  the  existence  of  mind  alone.  Buffier  ia  cited 
hy  Reid  as  having  been  the  first  who  perceived  the 
&llacy  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  even  when  it  was  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory,  and  as  having  attempted  to 
lay  a  broader  foundation  for  human  knowledge  than 
the  certitude  of  their  own  existence,  and  the  existence 
of  those  operations  of  mind  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
whilst  the  existence  of  other  men  and  other  things 
should  be  proved  by  argument.  Now,  granting  that 
the  link  with  the  oatward  world  constitutes  a  princi- 
pie  as  primary  as  any  principle  can  be,  and  ought  to  be 
esteemed  as  eqnal  in  degree  to  the  certitude  of  Self, 
granting,  in  short,  that  Self  and  notSelf  form  inte- 
grant parts  of  an  act  of  intellect,  in  which  they  are 
united  in  one,  yet  it  may,  we  believe,  be  justly  ques- 
tioned whether  that  act  extends  beyond  the  intuitive 
certitude  bestowed  thereby  in  extOTual  relations.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  relative  existence  that  is  certified 
then,  but  nothing  more  by  the  senses,  all  the  remainder 
is  of  Reason.    Yet  still  the  basis  or  that  from  which 
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Reason  is  to  be  distingpiialied^  is  of  narrow  cdrcmt 
And  the  iutnitive  certitude  which  exists  in  that  narrow 
circuit,  is  as  folly  possessed  by  the  brute  creation  as  by 
man.  I^  indeed,. that  certitude  be  not  greater,  be- 
caose  bmtes  never  hesitate  or  donbt:  reason  never 
causes,  at  least  with  them,  any  thing  similar  to  what  it 
does  in  man.  But  between  the  intaitive  certitude  of 
the  senses,  and  the  rational  evidence  of  Beascm  at 
Judgment,  is  there  no  other  means  of  belief?  E^d 
admits  such  a  mean,  that  of  pure  jadgm^it  or  pure 
reason,  and  l^is  view  we  shall  find  to  have  been  car- 
ried out  to  its  utmost  limits  by  Kant.  It  is  with  the 
help  of  pure  judgment  that  Keid  denies  the  proposition 
of  Hume,  which  makes  belief  more  properly  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  co^tative  part  of  our  nature. 
"This  cannot  surely  mean,"  remarks  Reid,  "that  be- 
lief is  not  an  act  of  thiuking.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
power  of  thiuking  that  Mr.  Hume  calls  the  co^tatave 
part  of  our  nature.  Neither  can  it  be  the  power  of 
judging,  for  all  belief  implies  judgment ;  and  to  be- 
lieve a  propositioQ  means  the  same  thing  as  to  judge  it 
to  be  true.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  power  of 
reasoning  that  he  calls  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 
If  this  be  his  meaning,  I  agree  to  it  in  part.  The  belief 
of  first  principles  is  not  an  act  of  the  reasoning  power, 
for  all  reasoning  must  be  grounded  upon  them.  We 
judge  them  to  be  true,  and  believe  them  without  rea- 
soning. But  why  this  power  of  judging  of  first  prin- 
ciples should  be  called  the  sensitive  part  of  ournatare, 
I  do  not  understand.  As  our  belief  of  first  principles 
is  an  act  of  pure  judgment  without  reasoning,  so  our 
belief  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  reasoning  fi^m  first 
principles,  may,  I  think,  be  called  an  act  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  Upon  the  whole,"  continues  Reid,  "  I  see 
only  two  conclusions  that  can  be  furly  drawn  from  the 
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profotmd  and  intricate  reaeoDingofMr.  Hume  against 
reason.  The  first  is,  that  we  are  fallible  in  all  onr 
judgments  and  in  all  onr  reasonings.  The  second,  that 
the  tmth  and  fidelity  of  onr  fitcnltiea  can  never  be 
proved  by  reasoning,  and  therefore  onr  belief  of  it  can- 
not be  founded  on  reasoning.  If  the  last  be  what  Mr. 
Home  calls  bis  hypothesis,  I  subscribe  to  it,  and  think 
it  not  an  hypothesis,  bnt  a  manifest  tmth ;  though  I 
conceive  it  to  be  very  improperly  expressed,  by  saying 
tliat  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than 
of  the  cogitative  part  of  onr  natore." 

However  mncb  Reid  may  dissent  from  Mr.  Home 
on  varioDS  topics,  it  is  evident,  from  these  words,  that 
he  agreed  with  the  sceptic  writer  in  lowering  tie  value 
of  rational  evidence.  And  this  depreciation  of  Rea- 
son is  grounded  by  Seid, — not  as  with  Hnme,  on  the 
distinction  of  the  mere  sen^tive  natnre  of  intuitive  be» 
lief,  and  of  belief  in  general,  whilst  rational  belief  is 
deemed  to  proceed  from  the  cogitative  principle  of  the 
intellect,  a  distinction  which,  either  true  or  not,  is  clear 
and  definite, — bnt  on  the  adnusdon  of  a  &cnlty  of  very 
metaphysical  and  recondite  natnre  termed  by  the  pro- 
moter of  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  pnre  judg- 
ment. Now,  common  sense,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be 
admitted  by  Reid,  is  the  facnity  that  assures  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  external  object,  hut  pure  judgment,  or 
the  &cnlty  that  gives  ns  our  belief  of  first  principles 
without  reasoning,  is  of  a  mental  or  subjective  nature, 
and  does  not  depend  on  common  sense.  Hnme,  by  the 
oxpreeaion  senaitwe,  evidently  assimilates  to  sensation 
and  to  common  sense  those  elementary  beUefs  which 
Beid  nuuntains  to  be  judgment  without  reasoning,  or 
acts  of  pnre  judgment.  The  distinction  is  a  very  nice 
one,  and  deeply  metaphysical,  and  moreover  it  sup- 
poses that  we  are  acquainted  vrith  some  dear  distinction 
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between  an  infereDce  drawn  by  one  mind  in  an  instant^ 
and  tbe  same  inference  reqniring  another  several  days 
or  weeks  to  accomplish.  An  intnitire  belief,  sach  as 
we  shall  find  admitted  by  Kant  as  the  elementary  f(M'm 
of  Thought,  partakes  more,  we  believe,  of  the  sensitive 
or  impulsive  nature  of  the  mind,  than  of  the  reflective  or 
co^tative.  Bnt  be  it  as  it  may  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  intellectaal  act  itself,  the  very  distinction,  ad- 
mitted by  Reid,  proves  that  the  doctrine  of  common 
aenee,  "which  assures  ns  of  om*  own  and  of  others  ex- 
istence," does  not  warrant  ns  to  admit  of  acts  of  jnd^ 
ment  that  are  not  inferences,  withont  entering  into 
those  metaphysical  vapors  in  which  we  shall  soon  be 
ploDged  when  investigating  what  is  termed  German 
Philosophy.  We  esteem,  that  the  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is,  as  Home  remarked,  that  they 
exist  as  impulsive  bellefe,  and  not  as  judgments  or  in- 
ferences. 

In  joining  issne  with  those  who  blame  Betd  for 
using  such  a  term  as  common  sense,  we  by  no  means 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  that  philosopher,  but  evi- 
dently he  conaders  the  term  to  bear  a  more  general 
meaning  than  mere  sensation.  This  most  he  pure  Judg- 
ment, and  indeed  we  shall  see  that  it  was  also  to  a  fed' 
mg  of  the  kind  that  Hume  attributed  the  conuncm 
sentiment  of  morality  existing  amongst  men.  "  The  no- 
tion of  morals,"  sa^  ISx.  Hume, "  implies  some  sentiment 
coDomon  to  all  mankind,  which  reconmiends  the  same 
object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man, 
or  meet  men,  agi'ee  in  the  same  opinion  or  deciraon  con- 
cerning it."  Tbw  leads  him  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
reason  or  sentiment  that  ia  conversant  with  morals :  of 
which  inqniry  the  issue  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words, 
viz.  "  Twist  and  turn  the  matter  as  mndi  as  you  will, 
you  can  never  rest  the  morality  on  relation,  but  most 
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have  recouree  to  the  decnsioiiB  of  aentnoent."  And  Mr. 
Home  coudders  himself  jostified  in  estimatdng  Morality 
not  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  as  a  matter  of  Taste. 
To  this  view  of  Hnme,  Reid  opposes  the  dictates  of 
eonvmon  sense,  but  of  common  sense  not  as  a  mere  tes- 
timony of  which  reason  decides,  bnt  as  a  dictate  of  pore 
fadgment.  "  I  cooceive,"  says  Reid,  ^  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Home  amomits  to  this. 
"When  we  judge  an  action  to  be  good  or  bad,  it  must 
have  been  so  in  ite  own  natm>e  antecedent  to  that  judg- 
ment, otherwise  the  judgment  is  erroneous.  I^  there- 
fore, the  action  be  good  in  ita  nature,  the  judgment  of 
the  agent  cannot  make  it  bad,  nor  can  his  judgment 
make  it  good,  if  in  its  nature  it  be  bad.  For  this  would 
be  to  ascribe  to  our  judgment  a  strange  magical  power 
of  transforming  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  say,  that 
my  judging  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is  not,  makes  it  re- 
ally what  I  erroneously  judge  it  to  be.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  objection  in  its  Ml  strength ;"  and  in  answer  to 
it  Reid  proposes  to  cut  the  metaphysical  knot  "  because 
it  fixes  an  absurdity  npon  the  clearest  and  moet  indis- 
putable principles  of  morals,  and  of  common  sense. 
For  I  appeal  to  any  man  whether  there  be  any  prin- 
ciple of  morality,  or  any  principle  of  common  sense 
more  clear  than  the  following,  that  although  a  thing 
be  not  unclean  in  itself,  yet  to  him  that  eeteemeth  it 
to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  But  the  meta- 
physical argument  makes  this  absurd,  'For,'  says  the 
metaphysician,  'if  the  thing  was  not  unclean  in  itself 
yon  judged  wrong  in  esteeming  it  to  be  unclean ;  and 
what  can  be  more  absurd,  than  that  yonr  esteeming  a 
thing  to  be  what  it  is  not,  should  make  it  what  you  er- 
roneously esteem  it  to  bei'"  Reid  then  proceeds  to 
pcHnt  out  in  oppoation  to  Hume,  that  the  goodness  of 
the  action  r^ers  not  to  a  peculiar  feeling,  not  to  the 
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sauitive  part  of  oar  nature  bat  to  the  cogitative  part, 
of  whicli  Will  conatitutaa  an  integral  portion.  "  It  is 
action, "  says  Beid,  "  that  dissipates  all  the  obscniily 
of  abstract  theoiy,  and  when  a  man  ezerts  his  active 
power  well  or  ill,  ^lere  is  a  moral  goodness  or  tar^H- 
tnde  which  is  tnily  imputable  to  the  man  only.**  Here 
in  the  mind  of  Reid  liie  balance  no  longer  wei^is  on 
the  side  of  mere  sensation,  bat  reason  comes  in  for  her 
part  And  yet  that  part  is  gmaU ;  for  standii^  as  it 
were  in  eqoilibriam  between  intuition  and  inference, 
that  thinker  adopts  intuitive  inference.  The  following 
are  his  words  where  common  sense  is  now  described  aa 
something  more  than  *'  a  mere  witness :  ** 

*'  I  find  no  &alt  with  the  name  moral  sense,  although 
I  concdve  this  name  has  given  occasion  to  some  mistakes 
concerning  the  nature  of  oar  moral  power.  The  name 
of  oonecieTice^  however,  as  it  is  the  most  common,  seems 
to  me  as  proper  as  any  that  has  been  given  to  it 
Modem  philosophers  have  conceived  of  the  external 
senses  as  having  no  other  office  bat  to  give  os  certain 
sensations,  or  simple  conceptions,  which  we  could  not 
have  without  them,  and  this  notion  has  been  ap|^ed 
to  the  moral  sense.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mis- 
taken notion  in  both.  By  the  sense  of  seeing,  I  not 
only  have  the  conception  of  the  different  colors,  but  I 
perceive  one  body  to  be  of  this  color,  another  of  that 
In  like  manner,  by  my  moral  sense,  I  have  not  only 
the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  I 
perceive  tfda  conduct  to  be  right,  that  to  be  wrong,  and 
ihat  indifierent  AU  owr  senses  are  judging  faoidUes, 
so  also  is  cotiacience^  Here  then  we  find  the  senses 
no  longer  described  as  the  witnesses,  they  are  become 
judges.  And  here  again  Beid  seems  prompted  to 
jadge  thus  diversely  in  order  to  obviate  all  the  appar- 
ent contradictions  which  arise  when  it  ia  admitted  that 
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right  and  wrong,  the  reaalt  of  rational  inference,  may 
be  distinct  from  a  natural  intnitiTe  feeling  of  good  and 
bad.  Goodness  in  an  action  considered  abstractly  ia 
that,  says  Reid,  which  "  onght"  to  be.  This  haa  been 
adopted  by  Kant,  as  we  shall  see,  bnt  the  great  prin- 
dple  of  "dnty"  thns  erected  as  a  criterion  does  mcore 
honor  to  the  social  philosophy  of  Reid  than  to  the 
strei^^  of  his  m-gnments  against  Hxmte  in  r^;ard  to 
the  important  distinction  between  the  sendlive  and  the 
c<^tative  parts  of  onr  nature  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  moral  action.  At  all  events  the  rational 
part  ia  preponderant  in  the  notion  of  doty,  and  this 
may  accoant  for  our  finding  the  author  of  the  common 
senae  theory  now  considering  "the  senses  to  be  judg- 
ing faculties."  Is  it  not  that  Reid  himself  perceived 
that  the  diaparagement  of  Reason  in  order  to  make  way 
for  common  sense  which  mui  is  stud  to  possess  with 
the  brute  is  an  unqnalifiable  lowering  oS  human  nature  1 
This,  which  Reid  does  not  take  into  consideration  when 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  senses  are  never  feUadoua 
because  tiey  never  judge  but  only  bear  witness, — this 
poedtion  stipes  him  when  Himie  terms  the  moral  wit- 
ness useful  or  arti^icuU,  whilst  the  term  of  "  natoral 
virtues  "  is  applied  to  the  agreeable.  Here  Reid  calls 
for  help  on  Conscience  or  the  sense  of  duty,  the  moral 
fiuulty,  and  remarks  that  "  if  the  notion  of  dnty  be  a 
simple  conception  of  its  own  kind,  and  of  a  different 
nature  from  tlie  conceptions  of  utility  and  agreeable- 
nesB,  of  interest  or  reputation ;  if  this  moral  fitculty  be 
the  prerogative  of  man,  and  no  vestige  of  it  be  found 
in  brute  animals ;  if  it  be  given  us  by  (Jod  to  regulate 
bU  out  animal  affections  and  passions ;  if  to  be  governed 
by  it  be  the  glory  of  man  and  the  image  of  God  in  his 
soul,  and  to  disregard  its  dictates  be  his  dishonor  and 
depravity;  I  say  if  these  things  be  so,  to  seek  the 
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foandatioQ  of  morality  in  the  affectionB  whicb  we  have 
in  common  with  the  brutes,  is  to  seek  the  living  with 
the  dead,  and  to  change  the  glory  of  man,  and  the 
image  of  God  in  his  sonl  into  ihe  similitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  grass."  This  moral  faculty,  distinct  firom 
reason,  is  then  a  kind  of  instinct,  and  yet  Beid  infflsts 
forcibly  on  its  voluntary  character.  "A  dog  has  a 
tender  concern  for  her  puppies,  so  has  a  man  for  his 
children.  The  natural  affection  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  is  amiable  in  both.  Bnt  why  do  we  impute  moral 
virtue  to  the  mim  on  account  of  this  concern  and  not 
to  the  dog  ?  The  reason  surely  is  that  in  the  man,  the 
natural  affection  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  dnty, 
bnt  in  the  dog  it  is  not.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  all  the  Mnd  affections  common  to  na  with  the  bmte. 
They  are  amiable  qualities,  bnt  they  are  not  moral 
virtnes."  Are  then  the  moral  faculties  instincts  or 
iudgmenta  ?  They  grow  up  by  degrees,  says  Beid,  as 
our  reason  does ;  but  he  admits  with  Hume  that  *'  in  all 
ingenuous  natures  the  ^itipathy  to  treachery  and 
roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage."  This  admis- 
sion of  Hume  seems  to  Beid  to  tally  with  what  Mr. 
Hume  asserts  in  his  Treatise  on  Human  Natnre,  where 
we  have  seen  that  he  pleads  strongly  in  favor  of  in- 
stinct agadnst  reason.  But  is  Beid  justified  in  return- 
ing to  "  sense  "  and  "  mere  in8t.inct "  after  terming  the 
senses  ^*  judging  faouU-m^''  and  denying  that  the  moral 
sense  was  more  of  the  sensitive,  than  of  the  cogitative 
part  of  our  natnre?  The  good  wiU  and  the  good  in- 
tention which  alone,  as  Beid  most  juatiy  remarks,  en- 
title an  action  to  our  gratitude,  are  more  rational  than 
instinctive,  and  we  believe  that  Beid,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  was  himself  convinced  of  this,  bat  then 
in  order  to  avoid  the  &Ilacy  of  human  judgment  he 
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oonddered  the  judgment  to  be  intuitive,  or  an  ele- 
mentary belief. 

This  summary  inquiry  will,  we  apprehend,  suffi- 
ciently jnetiiy  our  joining  issue  with  those  who  con- 
aider  Reid  as  having  unjustifiably  attacked  PhUoeophy 
with  a  false  argoment,  that  of  common  sense  as  an  in- 
dividual judgment;  whilst  it  was  the  Universality  of 
tiie  intuition  of  which  the  mere  individual  was  not 
competent  to  judge  of  by  mimtion,  that  was,  and  ro- 
nuuns,  the  great  point  to  be  decided.  Reid  admits 
with  Hume  of  belief,  as  the  only  real  affirmation  in 
sensation  and  judgment,  but  he  attempts  to  infer  con- 
sequences far  less  sceptical  He  must,  however,  with 
Hume,  be  admitted  as  having  established  before  Kant 
the  positive  existence  in  the  mind  not  only  of  Con- 
sciousness, as  established  by  the  Cartesians,  but  also  of 
certain  elementary  belie&  independent  of  experience 
although  only  known  thereby,  such  as  Memory,  etc. 

But  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  have  been  rightly 
taxed  with  pusillanimity.  They  merely  pointed  out 
the  elementajy  forms  which  a  close  scrutiny  or  another 
view  of  things  allowed  them  to  perceive,  but  it  belongs 
ed  to  Kant  and  to  his  successors  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  fact,  and  to  frame  the  system  that  still  forms  the 
ultimate  limits  of  Thought,  when  she  refuses  to  as^mi- 
late  her  ethereal  natore  with  the  gross  material  objects 
that  constitute  the  phenomenal  world.  The  union 
between  the  Scotch  and  German  philosophy  has,  how- 
ever, been  most  ably  effected  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  it 
is  to  his  writings  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  who  is 
dedirouB  of  investigating  more  fully  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  schools. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Hume  to  a  peculiar  feeling,  that 
of  "  bcliefi"  as  the  upshot  and  issue  of  all  experience, 
and  the  only  ground  of  certitude,  bo  that  we  may  be 
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truly  said  to  hdieve  &r  more  tlian  to  knov,  aerans  to 
have  taken  metaphysicianfl  by  snrprise.  And  yet  tbe 
doctrine  is  not  only  the  bafoa  of  CartedaiuBm,  since  that 
doctrine  is  grounded  on  the  certitude  of  the  hdief  of 
the  Self  or  I,  as  one  that  cannot  be  dispelled,  but  is,  w 
a  belief  that  remans  unshaken,  the  foundation  of  tlie 
whole  doctrine  of  Descartes.  B«id,  we  have  seen, 
fonnd  the  basis  too  narrow,  and  without  admitting 
"fundamental"  or  self-evident  principles  as  m^yimfi, 
admitted  them  as  "^^i^.?"  or  primary  TrtUka.  Bat 
the  meaning  given  by  Hnme  to  the  term  "  belief"  was 
not  that  of  Keid,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  insists  Btrongly, 
and  we  beheve  rightly,  on  that  point,  showing  that  the 
former  by  no  means  considered  the  **  belief"  as  warrant- 
ing the  "  trath  "  of  the  thing  believed  in,  and  merely 
coDstituted  a  positive  feeling,  proceeding  from  our  soi- 
sitive  nature  and  called  "  belief."  When,  therefore,  it 
is  said  that  modem  philosophy  proves  the  constant  and 
inseparable  union  of  the  two  principles,  Reason  and 
Behef  or  Faith,  since  do  what  he  will,  no  man  can  ad- 
vance a  step  without  both ;  the  reader  mnst  bear  in 
mind,  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Divine  Faith  in 
the  light  of  an  iutuitive,  unconditional  knowledge  of 
God.  The  reader  must  remember  that  before  Hume, 
and  in  a  philosophical  sense,  Bossuet  and  Butler  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  which  not 
only  in  science,  bat  in  the  daily  coarse  of  social  li^ 
constituted  evidences  admitted  as  "  beliefe  "  in  spite  of 
their  unsatisfactory  character.  When  Reid  addncee 
"  primary  beliefe"  as  existing  "  truths,"  he  only  joins  issue 
with  Hume  in  admitting  them  to  be  "  truths  "  as  matters 
of  fact.  Something  more  is  required  than  a  psycholog- 
ical fact  to  cause  it  to  obtain.  For  to  aay  that  the  only 
gronnd  for  a  man  bdisving  a  thing  to  be  true,  is  that 
he  cannot  help  believing  it  to  be  so,  would  be  the  ad- 
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i  of  sheer  hallodnatioiis  as  matters  of  fact,  be- 
eanse  the  man  was  conTiuced  of  their  truth  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  withont  reference  to  the  jadgment 
of  othere.  Therrfore,  in  the  very  ontset,  we  have  insiated 
Ml  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
a  belief  being  tmwersal,  in  order  to  obtain  as  such. 
And  much  might  be  said  on  the  same  subject,  in  order 
to  prove  more  fully  the  fallacy  of  those  who  confound 
private  jndgmest  as  individual  convictioD,  with  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  grounded  on  sound  induc- 
tive imd  deductive  conviction.  The  doctrine  of  "  com- 
mon sense "  of  Bnffier  and  Reid,  thus  indiscriminately 
applied  as  a  criterion  on  account  of  its  merely  obtaining 
in  the  individual,  would  be,  as  it  has  most  justly  been 
remarked,  the  admission  of  the  Truth  of  monomaniac 
convictions.  In  positive  Miilosophy,  Reason  or  the 
human  Intelligence  will  ever  find  a  ground  to  rely  on, 
not  because  that  ground  is  conceived  as  unconditional, 
bnt  because  in  Induction  and  Deduction  properly  con- 
ducted, the  mind  discovers  a  standard  which  serves  as 
a  remedy  to  individual  error  or  mere  private  judgment ; 
always  premifdng  that  positive  Philosophy  tf^es  as 
iMmi«'«a%  admitted  truths,  the  existence  of  certain 
primary  iaculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  connected  with 
certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  and  general  sptem  of 
human  life. 

Germaji  Philosophy  entering  boldly  into  the  field 
of  doubtful  "beliefe,"  as  exposed  by  Reid,  and  calling 
on  all  philosophy,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to  famish 
a  means  of  solution,  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  mere 
a^lomeration  of  difficulties.  The  mystidsm  of  expres- 
fflon  is  a  right  in  schools.  It  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  our  effi>rt8  at  unravelling  that  mystery,  are  not 
unworthy  attempts  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
general  reader,  cartuled  relations  of  matters  which  re- 
VoL.  L— 20 
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qnire  to  be  attended  to  in  tbeir  folleet  extent,  in  ordw 
to  have  joatice  done  to  them.  At  all  events,  ve  would 
signalize  as  weak  and  anworthy  of  phUosopbera,  the 
reproach  addressed  bo  often  to  G^ennan  Philosophy,  as 
consisting  in  more  imaeat  speculations  dressed  in  mod- 
ern gnise,  and  presented  in  new  forms,  merely  prith 
some  few  additions.  No  writer  ever  remained  moro 
completely  himself  than  Hegel,  and  yet  all  his  i^iloao- 
phy  is  gronnded  on  the  very  views  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  not  forgetting  to  add  thereto  the  views 
he  adopts  from  all  the  great  English  and  French 
philoeopbers. 

Whilst  Reid  was  attempting  to  sow  in  the  groond 
broken  by  Hume  the  seeds  of  a  philosophy  very  dif- 
ferent &om  Scepticism,  Jacobi,  a  Grenuan  phUoeopher, 
sought  to  plant  therein  the  very  doctrine  of  Divine 
Faith  as  a  primary,  d  priori  instinctive  '  behef '  of  the 
human  tionL  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Qod,  or  Faith 
in  God,  Jacobi  conceives  to  be  to  the  soul  what  beli^ 
in  self-conscioQsness  is  to  the  mind.  What  ihe  Faith 
of  Reason  is  to  the  hnman  Intelligence,  snch  he  main- 
tains Divine  Faith  to  be  to  the  more  ethereal  Spirit. 
F^th  would  thus  stand  opposed  to  Reason,  and  would 
admit  of  other  grounds  of  belief  The  knowledge  of 
the  Esiatence  of  God  is  the  result  d  this  primary  evi- 
dence, this  intuitive  impression  of  the  soul.  As  God, 
says  Jacobi,  the  Almighty  cannot  be  proved,  for  man 
can  only  prove  that  which  he  can  conceive ;  and  a  God 
liiat  can  be  proved,  is  no  God.  Natural  Theology,  be 
maintains,  is  grounded  on  this  instinctive  belief  of  th« 
soul :  this  constitutes  the  Hevdation.  And  as  the  Mind 
possesses  sensible  perception,  so  the  Soul  possesses 
Divine  perception  or  a  perception  of  Grod.  And  as 
ratioual  perception  admits  of  no  demonstration,  so  it  is 
with  the  spiritnal  perception  of  the  Existence  of  Qod. 
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Thia  intuitive  belief  or  F^th  in  God  is,  with  Jacobi, 
the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  every  question 
respecting  God,  and  it  stands  in  a  spiritual  light  in  the 
same  position  as  the  intuitive  belief  in  self-identily 
or  self-existence  stands  in  relation  to  all  rational  con- 
ception. For  in  all  the  latter  the  only  adeqnate  an- 
swer that  can  be  given  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
ultimate  grounds  of  belief  is  that  we  cannot  avoid  be- 
lieving, Mid  that  such  a  belief  constitutes  a  feeling  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  The  views  of  Jacobi  appear  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  philosophy  of  a  theological 
writer  well  known  in  England,  Channing.  Both  ad- 
mit of  the  distinction  between  Reason  and  Sentiment 
Both  place  feeling  or  sentiment  in  juxtaposition.  With 
Jacobi,  Channing  is  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  Ijght 
of  the  Heart,  to  Love  and  Affection  in  preference  to 
Reason.  Where  is  true  Light  to  be  found,  asks  Ja- 
cobi ?  for  both  Reason  and  Feeling  maintain  contrary- 
opinions.  Reason,  he  answers,  has  a  more  objective 
appeai-ance,  but  a  yawning  gulf  lies  behind  the 
empty  forms  of  the  mind,  the  gulf  of  nothingness. 
Feeling  casts  before  her  a  far  dimmer  light,  but  its  na- 
ture is  more  subjective,  and  behind  it  we  find  God. 

The  admission  of  Jacobi  respecting  the  ntter  worth- 
lessness  of  finite  or  relative  conception  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  Existence,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  his  own  doctrine,  for  the  considering  of 
Feeling  as  a  belief  of  the  Heart  and  not  of  the  Mind, 
does  not  render  that  feeling  less  relative  or  more  nn- 
oonditionaL  Jacobi,  it  is  true,  conceives  it  to  bo  &r 
more  uneon^tional  than  the  demerUa/ry  bdiefs  of  the 
Mind,  and  as  being  of  a  higher  order,  yot  Feeling  still 
retains  its  rdaiive  character,  nor  would  even  the  proof 
of  its  arising  in  another  part  of  the  nervous  system 
than  the  brain,  cancel  that  conditional  natnre. 
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KANT. 

Brought  ap  ia  the  dc^;inatic  prindplee  of  the 
Wolffian  school  of  philosophy,  Kant  derived,  as  it  wwe, 
a  new  light  &om  the  perosal  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Hnme,  which  became,  for  a  time,  his  inseparable  com- 
panions. The  sceptic  and  empirical  tenets  of  the 
Scotch  philosopher  severed  him  entirely  from  d<^matic 
philosophy,  and  awoke  in  his  mind  an  ardent  desire  to 
erect  a  philosophical  atractnre  in  which  the  human 
mind  shonld  appear  reflected  as  it  really  is.  The  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  were  published  by  Kant  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Criticism  of  Pnre  Beason,"  and  he 
gave  the  Dame  of  "  Critical  Philosophy  "  to  the  tenete 
he  inculcated.  These  philosophical  tenets  he  profeesed 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  (fipom  1747  till  1794,)  when  iB 
health,  which  preceded  his  death  almost  ten  yean, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  ch^  of  Philosophy  at 
the  Univendty  of  KSnigsbei^,  to  which  he  had  im- 
parted European  renown. 

The  nuun  principle  of  this  philosophy  is  Spiritual- 
ism. It  asserts,  as  does  all  German  philosophy,  the 
superiority  of  Thought  over  the  Object  lie  high 
opinion  which  Kant  entertained  of  the  practical  im- 
portance of  the  "  critical  philosophy  "  may  be  excosed^ 
in  some  measure,  on  account  of  the  almost  universal 
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adoptiosi  of  its  tenets  by  all  tbe  leading  men  of  his  day. 
He  therefore  likens  liis  philosopliical  views  to  the  great 
disooveries  of  CopemicoB  in  Astronomy,  by  which  the 
sphere  of  Thought  was  enlat^^ed,  and  the  foce  of 
Science  altered.  "It  waa  snpposed  till  now,"  says 
Kant,  *'  that  all  human  knowledge  was  founded  on  the 
existence  of  a  phenomenal  world,  bnt,  in  jGKt,the  adop- 
tion of  that  opinion  has  not  advanced  a  step  the 
knowledge  of  Mind.  Let  na,  therefore,  try  another 
method  which  may  cause  ns  to  move  forwards.  Thns, 
instead  of  considering  external  phenomena,  or  the 
world  withont,  as  the  bans  of  all  knowledge,  let  us 
connder  that  knowledge,  that  principle  which  knows, 
aa  the  baas  of  the  phenomenal  world.  In  adopting 
this  new  view  of  things,  we  obtain  the  advimtage  c^ 
establishing  die  prior  enstence  of  a  something  that 
knom  before  the  appearance  of  the  thing  which  is  to 
be  known.  This  view  of  the  matter  may  be  likened 
to  the  conception  of  Copernicus,  who,  perceiving  that 
Astronomy  was  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  station- 
ary BO  long  as  the  stars  were  supposed  with  the  Heavens 
to  tnm  round  the  observer,  reversed  the  general  view, 
and  snpposed  that  it  was  the  observer  that  tamed 
round  the  Sun,  and  not  the  Sun  round  the  observer." 
In  this  manner  did  Kaint  establish  the  conception  of 
the  pr&«xiatenoe  of  the  Mind  as  a  first  prindple  of 
knowledge,  as  that  which  knows,  and  not  the  exist- 
ence of  a  phenomenal  world  which  can  only  be  known 
nnder  the  condition  of  the  prior  ezistenoe  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  knows  it. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  is 
the  prior  existence  of  the  individual  mind,  of  the  Sel^ 
the  .^o,  or  I,  of  the  subject,  by  the  means  of  which 
all  object  is  known.  The  mind  thns  coumdcred  as  the 
mysterious,  unknown  fount  of  knowledge,  is  exprewed 
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by  vanons  attributes  or  Acuities  which  Kant  redoca 
to  three,  to  CognitioD,  to  Sensation  and  Emotion ;  ad- 
mitting, however,  that  the  laws  or  conditions  of  C<^m- 
tion  may  be  considered  as  directing  all  three.  Thus, 
Cognition  considered  as  the  fomit  of  all  Intelligence, 
of  all  knowledge,  and  in  its  highest  degree,  Kant  terms 
theoretical  or  Pore  Reason — Understanding;  whilst 
cognition  considered  as  the  scarce  of  all  sensitiTe  feel- 
ing, of  all  action  ia  practical  Reason  or  Intelligence ; 
and  Cognition  considered  i^;ain  as  the  principle  of  all 
emotion,  of  all  feeling  of  preference,  constitntee  ^ 
&calty  or  power  of  Inference  or  of  Judgment. 

These  first  principles  duly  established,  the  Critical 
Philosophy  proceeds  to  investigate  these  attribntes  or 
fiEKolties  of  Cognition  or  Mind,  and  institutes  first,  an 
Inquiry  into  the  conditions  or  laws  of  Pore  Reasm ; 
secondly,  into  those  of  practical  Reason ;  and  thirdly, 
into  those  of  Inference  or  of  Judgment. 

Pure  Reason,  Kant  terms  transcendental :  it  em- 
braces .^thetics,  the  utmost  limits  c^  Thought,  which 
he  considers  to  be  Space  and  Time,  not  as  forms  ci  in- 
ference, but  as  forms  &  priori.  Transcendental,  or 
Pore  Reason,  also  comprehends  d  priori  the  various 
forma  of  Thought  which  constitute  the  bans  of  all  Reap 
soning,  and  which  Aristotle  comprehends  in  the  cate- 
gories. This  being  premised,  we  shall  pnrsae  rapidly 
onr  investigation. 


KANT'S    INQUIRY    INTO    THE    NATUBE     OP    PUBE 
REASON. 

SendHlity  or  sensation,  and  cognition  or  undeav 
standing,  constitute,  says  Kant,  the  two  main  pillars  of 
human  knowledge ;  but  what  are  the  principtes  of  sen- 
sation ?  from  whence  is  derived,  or  from  whence  flow  all 
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onr  Benaitive  kDOwledge }  And  agun,  what  are  the 
first  principles  of  Intelligence,  from  whence  all  reasoning 
is  dedocible  d priori?  These  Kant  terms  pm^  send- 
hility  and  pure  intelligence,  the  two  main  stems  of  all 
knowledge,  which  erpring  from  a  root  of  nnknown  na- 
ture, called  the  mind.  BeneaUon  or  Sensibility  is  the 
receiving  fiutulty,  bnt  miderstanding  is  of  spontaneone 
and  impulsive  nature.  She  first  bestows  the  faculty  of 
pereeiving,  bat  the  onderstanding  gives  as  that  of  con- 
ceiving. The  one  ia perception;  ^6 oiiheTyOonc^tion  or 
idea.  Thought,  withont  perception  of  any  kind,  Eant 
considers  as  a  mere  word;  and  perceptions  withont 
ideas,  as  nothing.  All  intellectual  action  requires 
both  perception  and  conception.  Fore  sensibility 
(die  trartsoenderUale  Aesihettik)  is  that  branch  of 
pure  Reason  which  coostitates  the  source  of  all  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  whilst  the  second  branch,  or  pure 
inteUigence  (die  tra/nacemdentcde  Analyt4k')  is  the  source 
or  the  essence  of  all  reasoning  or  Logic.  The  study  of 
the  first  oonstitates  .^Isthetic  transcendentalism ;  that 
of  the  second  Analytic  transcendentalisni.  1 .  I^wre  senr- 
aib34ty  is  constituted  when  conendered  in  its  quintessence 
by  the  intuitive  feelings  d  priori  of  Space  and  Time. 
Space  comprehends  every  object  which  otir  senses  are 
capable  of  knowing  from  without,  and  lime  inclndee 
all  feelings  which  suf^estion  and  imagination  can  pro- 
duce in  the  mind.  Even  in  admitting  the  abstraction 
of  every  object  which  our  outer  senses  can  possibly 
know,  still  Space  would  remain  as  the  general  form, 
the  amsorvwfn  of  matter ;  and  also,  even  after  the  ab- 
straction of  every  thing  that  imagination  can  invent  in 
Thought,  still  iWe  itself  would  remfun  as  the  recepta- 
cle v&  the  motion  of  the  Bnccesmon  of  Thought  itself 
It  is  thus,  says  Kant,  that  all  sensation,  both  external 
and  internal,  can  be  resolved  into  Space  and  Time, 
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which  fad  therefore  conaiders  as  the  highest  form, » 
the  utmost  limits,  to  which  sensation  can  be  rednced 
by  aesthetical  analysis.  Kant,  in  order  to  prove  thai 
these  forms  positively  exist  as  first  prinoples  in 
the  hnman  mind,  adduces  both  direct  and  indirect 
proofe.  1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  all  meto- 
physical  discnsmon,  in  which  the  existence  of  Time 
and  Space  are  always  admitted  to  exist  as  d  priori 
principles,  and  are  therefore  instinctive  sensidsoiis 
grounded  on  sensibility  itself  and  not  on  intelligence 
as  a  logical  demonstration  or  inference.  They  are 
therefore  real  perceptions,  and  no  conceptions  or  ideas. 
Again,  all  experience  is  grounded  apon  the  previous 
intuitive  admisfflon  or  presupposition  d  priori  of  Space 
and  Time.  Thos,  says  Kant,  when  we  admit  as  tme 
the  existence  of  any  other  object  beades  onrselvee,  we 
mentally  admit  the  existence  of  Space ;  and  thm, 
whenever  we  compare  two  objects  one  with  another, 
or  think  of  one  object  after  another,  'nme  constitateB 
mentally  a  part  of  t^e  intellectual  operation.  Space 
and  Time  he  therefore  maintains  to  be  no  conceptaong 
of  the  mind,  but  real  perceptions,  which  arise  d  prior* 
in  Thought.  All  special  Space  or  place,  and  all  speraal 
Time  are  contfuned  in  universal  Space  and  in  everlast- 
ing lime  or  eternity.  These  particular,  special  ideas, 
he  considers  to  exist,  as  it  were,  under  the  more  gen- 
eral notion  of  Space  and  Time,  bnt  not  as  parts 
thereof. 

2.  The  indirect  proof  Kant  finds  in  all  metaphyseal 
or  transcendental  notion.  Thus  it  is  that  certcun  ed- 
encea  are  in  fiwst  grounded  upon  the  previous  mental 
admission  or  presupposition  of  Space  and  Hme,  and 
the  higher  or  pnre  mathematics  have  no  other  founda^ 
tion  than  the  perceptive  or  merely  mental  existenoe  <^ 
Space  and  Time  independently  of  all  empirical  notura 
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or  what  is  derived  from  experience.  Pnre  mathemat- 
ics, he  considers  as  impoesible  without  this  presappoair 
tion  of  Space  and  Time;  now,  Bays  Kant,  mathemat- 
ioal  conceptions  are  both  general  and  necessary,  and  as 
Bodi  cannot  be  conclnaioDs  of  experience  or  empirical, 
but  are  deduced  d  priori  from  an  nnhnown  som'oe 
from  whence  they  spring  forth  onconscionsly  as  it  were 
in  Ae  mind.  The  instinctive  d  priori  perception  of 
Space  and  Time  being  the  ground- work  of  pnre  math- 
ematics, it  follow?  from  thence,  says  our  author,  that 
OMiceptions  may  be  deduced  therefrom,  and  these 
conceptions  constitute  a  science,  so  that  he  who  denies 
the  existence  of  Space  and  Time  as  instinctive  intuitive 
percepiions,  denies  what  flows  most  evidently  therefrom : 
he  denies  the  existence  of  mathematics.  The  invari- 
able and  staid  comiection  of  these  conceptions  with 
the  mere  perceptive  sensations  of  Space  and  Time, 
oonstitntes  what  Kant  terms  the  pomtive  result  of  .^^ 
thetic  Transcendentalism.  But  with  this  positive  side 
is  linked  a  n^ative  view.  Perception  or  immediate 
knowledge  we  have  seen  only  to  exist,  according  to 
Kuit,  through  sensibility,  of  which  Space  and  'Time 
constitute  the  general  or  universal,  or  highest  point,  or 
perceptive  acme.  But  these  perceptions  of  Space  and 
Time  are  merely  mental  or  subjective  forms ;  they  are 
not  objective ;  they  are  nothing  external,  therefore  all 
perceptions  partake  of  this  mental  or  subjective  char- 
acter, and  we  do  not  know  things  as  they  really  are 
in  themselves,  bnt  only  as  tJiey  appear  to  us  when 
perceived  through  the  subjective  or  mental  medium  of 
Space  and  Time.  From  thence  one  of  Kimt's  maxims, 
that  we  know  not  Things  in  themselves,  bnt  only  the 
appearances.  Kant's  conclumon  is  not,  however,  that 
all  things  are  included  in  Space  and  Time :  his  condn- 
aion  is  only  relative  to  our  knowledge ;  to  us,  he  says 
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all  things  are  included  therein;  to  as,  the  phenomenal 
world  is  BO  ordained  that  Sengibility  sach  as  we  pogsoM, 
knows  it  in  Space  and  Tline,  whilst  the  mental  world,— 
the  sabjectiTe,  or  the  nominal  world,  is  only  known  in 
Time.  Kant  doee  by  no  means  infer  from  thence  that 
the  world, — that  the  phenomena,  aad  noomena,  which 
we  know  of  by  means  of  Sensation  or  Seimibility,  are  mere 
appearances, — things  having  no  real  existence; — nor 
does  he  maintain  that  beyond  onr  mental  adavity  theve 
is  no  snch  thing  as  Space  and  Time.  The  transcendental 
seethetic  ideality  of  Space  fmd  Time,  as  the  highest 
view  of  perception,  by  no  means  prevents,  says  Kant, 
the  real  empirical  existence  of  Spaee  and  Time.  He 
considers  the  existence  of  the  phenomenal  world  to  be 
as  certain  as  that  of  our  own  mental  existence:  he 
merely  maintains  that  the  phenomenal  world,  snch  aa 
it  is  given  to  man  to  know,  is  only  perceived  by  him 
in  relation  to  Space  and  Time;  and  that  independ- 
ently of  those  relations,  he  knows,  and  can  know  noth- 
ing of  them.  We  are  here  arrived  at  an  important  point 
in  Grerman  Philosophy, — the  point  from  which  the  soo 
cessors  of  Kant  may  be  said  to  have  started, — ^for  Kant 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Critical  Philosophy,  following 
np  his  investigation  as  to  the  natnre  of  things  in  them- 
selves independently  of  oar  views  thereof  e^qireases 
loosely  the  opinion,  that  it  may  not  be  impoeable  that 
'  the  thinking  snbject, — the  mind  or  Ego^ — ^the  I,  and  the 
object  or  tUng  perceived, — ^that  the  snbject  and  objed^ 
—the  I,  and  the  thing  I  perceive, — are  in  themselves, 
and  at  the  bottom,  one  and  the  same  sabstanoe  as 
Thought.  This  sort  of  fendfol  view  of  the  matter 
Kant  snppressed  in  the  sobsequent  editions,  and  even 
complfuned  bitterly  when  Eichte  appealed  to  his  (Kant) 
opinion  as  corroborating  the  view  which  Fiohte  took 
of  the  snbject  in  qnesticm.    This  snppomtion,  howevw, 
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of  Kant,  may  be  conndered  as  the  bads  (^  Fichte^ 
system  (tf  Fhiloeophy,  which  is  gronnded  on  the  idea 
tiiat  the  subject  or  the  Ego , — ^the  I  or  mind, — is  only 
eogmaant  of  itself,  and  that  nothing  foreign  and  distinct 
therefrom  can  afifect  us. 

Kant  considering  it  as  proved  that  the  npehot,  the 
qnioteesence  of  all  Sensibility  can  be  resolved  into  the 
perception  d  •priori  of  Space  and  Time,  proceeds  to  in- 
qmre  into  the  natnre  of  the  primary  conoepticms  of 
Thought,  those  forms  which  exist,  he  says,  d,  priori  as 
first  principles  in  the  Intelligence,  as  he  proved  the 
forms  of  Space  and  'Kme  to  exist  in  all  perception. 
This  inquiry  we  have  said  to  be  termed  Analytical 
Transcendentalism,  or  rather  Transcendental  Logi<^ 
comprehending  two  divisions,  the  one  Analytical  Tran- 
scendentalism and  the  other  Dialectical  Transcendental- 
ism, terms  which  we  here  take  the  liberty  to  render  as 
much  as  possible  in  plain  English. 

1.  AncHyUad  TV<m3cende7it(diem  aims  at  acquiiing 
a  clear  insight  into  the  essential  forms  or  d  priori  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding.  These  forms  in  their 
essential  seethetical  point  of  view,  in  which  Kant  con- 
siderB  them,  are,  he  muntains,  no  empirical  conceptions, 
no  inferences  d  posteriori.  As  primitive  forms  they 
embrace  a  multitude  c^  empirical  conceptions  soldy 
Ibnnded  on  experience,  but  are  themselves,  he  main- 
tains, no  lesulte  of  experience.  To  these  essential  ne- 
cessary forma  of  IntelUgence,  Kant  gives  the  same  name 
as  Aristotle,  he  terms  them  the  categories  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, bnt  points  out  at  once  the  marked  dis- 
tanction  which  exists  between  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
categories  and  that  of  the  Stagyrite.  The  categories 
of  the  latter  include  Space  and  Time,  which  Kant,  we 
have  seen,  maintains  to  be  perceptive  cognitions  of  the 
mind,  and  Aristotle  considers  as  empirical  d  posteriori 
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conceptiona  all  the  forms  of  his  categories ;  whilst  it 
moBt  always  be  kept  in  view  that  Kant  coosideTB  them 
as  arising  spontaneoiisly  in  the  mintl  Bat  in  order  to 
frame  a  table  of  all  the  forms  of  Thought  some  leading 
principle  ia  required.  This  main  principle,  from  whkh 
all  the  principles  of  the  nnderstanding  flow,  is  that  of 
Liference  or  Judgment;  and  the  Tarions  forms  o£ 
Thought  or  main  conceptions  can  readily  be  attained 
when  we  investigate  the  forms  and  the  natnre  of  all 
kinds  of  Inference.  Thus  Kant,  in  order  to  come  at 
these  primiliTe  forms,  first  inqnires,  what  are  the 
vtuions  kinds  of  inferences  established  by  ordinary 
logic  ?    They  are  foor : 

QUANTITT.  QUALITT.  EILATION.  MODALITT. 

general,  ifflrmative,  categorical,  problematic, 

•ereial,  nefatiTe,  hjpolliedcal,  aonstory, 

puilcolar,  limited  ar  unlimited,  ^onctive,  apodictic«l. 

From  these  various  judgments  or  inferences,  which 
have  always  been  admitted  aa  such,  Kant  deduces  the 
existence  of  the  same  number  of  primary  forms  of 
Thought,  or  rather  of  Cognition,  and  calls  them  the 
Categorie&  These  cat^ories  or  d  priori  conc^ttiona, 
according  to  Kant,  are  of  a  natnre  which  diflfers  from 
that  of  mere  perception,  they  are  spontaneous  and  mtr 
pnlsive ;  wlulst  the  perceptions  are  more  or  less  paesiv& 
From  these  four  relative  conditions  of  things,  Kant 
considers  himself  authorized  to  deduce  the  d  priori  ex- 
istence in  the  mind  of  the  IS  d priori  forms  of  concep- 
tion which  constitute  his  categories. 

<iDANTlTT.  QUALITT.  HELATION.  MODALITT. 

Oeoeralit;,  Bcalitj,  Subtisteace  k  InhersDoe,  PosmUlit;,  ImpoirfUUty, 

Plnnlity,  Negation,  CaaMlit;  Ji  Dependenoa,  Exiatsnoe,  Non-eiiatMiM, 

Uoitf,  Limitation,  Communitj,  NeceMaif,  Contingent, 

From  these  12  categories  variously  combined,  pro- 
ceed, says  Kant,  every  act  of  Litelligence.    Thedr  ap- 
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pearance  in  the  mind  is  spotaneons ;  bat  they  would 
ever  remain  mere  forms  without  Perc^pUtm.  Thcdr 
prodoctioii  Kant  conceiTee  as  independent  of  Senai- 
Inlity,  bnt  not  so  their  podtire  existence,  which  obtuna 
only  by  means  of  Sensibility  and  Perception.  It  is 
«ily  through  Perception,  it  is  only  when  perceived 
by  Intelligence,  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  elevated  to 
emjarical  existence,  L  e.,  objects  of  esperience.  Here 
the  following  question  naturally  arises.  How  comes  it 
that  &e  objects  which  conetitnte  the  phenomenal  wOTld 
tally  so  completely  with  mere  d  priori  conceptions, 
which  are  said  to  be  in  themselves  empty  forms  1  This 
conformity  which  exists  would  be  readily  xmderstood 
if  the  nature  of  the  objects  conceived,  and  conception 
itself  were  of  the  same  kind.  This  identity  or  con- 
formity might  indeed  in  some  measure  be  admitted 
between  external  objects  and  sensibility,  since  it  is  by 
means  of  the  senses  tliat  the  phenomenal  world  is  per- 
ceived. Kow  we  have  seen  that  Kant  maint.ains  that 
the  intuitive  forms  of  conception,  or  d.  ^priori  categori- 
cal notions,  proceed  not  from  Sensibility  or  Sensation 
as  perceptions,  bnt  from  Intelligence,  as  conceptions, 
notions,  ideas  d. priori.  The  difficult  therefore  appears 
greater ;  some  mode  of  union,  some  link  between  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  the  pure  forms  of  Intelligence  most 
exist,  by  means  of  which  these  conceptions  become 
positive  inferences  d  priori.  The  nature  of  this  bond 
of  union,  of  this  link,  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
tiie  two  which  are  to  be  unit«d :  it  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  each,  of  sensibility  and  the  objects  of  sense, 
of  Intelligence  and  the  d  priori  conceptions  which  arise 
therein  spontaneously.  This  link  Kant  finds  in  two 
pure  perceptions  of  .^Isthetical  Transcendentalism,  in 
Space  and  lime,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
Space  and  Time,  he  remarks,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
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mind  as  perceptions  of  sensibility,  and  of  matter  as 
conceptions  of  Intelligence,  and  therefore  it  is  that  he 
eondders  the  nnion  of  mind  and  matter  to  obtain  in 
them,  as  uniting  in  a  peculiar  manner  both  aub^gc^ve 
and  of^ectwe  qualities.  Hme  constitntes  most  e8aeii> 
tially  Uiis  bond  of  nnion,  for  however  seethetically  the 
categories  be  conudered,  they  must  express  either  co- 
eziatence  in  Hme  or  snccessioa,  and  as  to  the  phe- 
nomenal  or  objective  world  nothing  can  be  thought  of 
therein  but  in  Time. 

Time,  considered  as  a  pure  essence  of  Thought, 
constitntes  what  Kant  t«rms  ^e  transoendenitd  Schema, 
and  the  use  which  LiteUigence  makes  of  this  intoitiTe 
fGe)mgofTiTaehecaX\Biketr(m9cmidental  Sohemaiismua 
of  pore  Reason. 

The  Schema  or  mere  notion  of  Time  is  not  however 
a  mere  ideal  or  &ncifiil  intuition,  an  imaginary  notion. 
An  imaginary  thing,  says  Kanf^  is  some  more  pecoliar 
conception,  whilst  l^me  in  its  txansc^idental  light  or 
Schema^  constitutes  the  very  actuality,  the  several  soo- 
cesaions  which  occur  when  the  A£nd  acts  in  any 
imagination  whatsoever,  in  forming  any  notion  or  idea. 
Thus  Time  as  Schema,  or  in  its  transcendental  light,  k 
Time  considered  in  connection  with  Thought  itself,  and 
before  Time  can  be  conceived  in  a  sensible  or  ofmoti/oe 
view. 

I&anscendental  Sckematiermis  is  a  term  given  by 
Eant  to  the  transcendental  consideration  of  Time  in 
relation  to  each  category.  Here  1.  QuamM^  gives  rm 
nnmber,  or  the  succession  in  Time  of  one  to  one,  and 
through  which  notion  alone  we  can  acqnire  the  idea  of 
greatness,  by  successive  addition  in  the  mind  of  like  to 
like  or  similar  to  similar.  If  we  stop  at  once,  we  have 
Unity.  We  acquire  Plurality  by  adding  a  second ;  and 
Totality  by  successive  additions  b^ond  limit. 
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This  yievr  of  Time  considered  in  its  very  essence 
(^Sohama)  when  applied  (s^>07natMmu8)  to  the  cate- 
gories of  quality,  can  alone  explain,  eays  Kant,  how  the 
successive  aspect  of  the  phenomenal  world  can  give  qb 
the  taH  conception  of  greatnesa 

2.  QwUity  to  exist  as  a  conception  of  Intelligence 
most  necessarily  reqoire  a  ^ven  lime.  That  only  is 
real  which  exists  in  Time,  and  thus  the  pure,  essential 
idea  of  Reality  can  be  acquired  by  thinking  of  any 
thing  that  can  exist  in  Time,  and  we  acquire  the  es- 
sential notion  of  Negation  by  thinking  of  Time  as 
empty  or  contming  nonght  but  lime. 

8.  BdaUoTi.  All  relation  is  essentially  grounded 
on  Time.  No  Relation  can  be  imagined  without  the 
conception  of  some  order  or  the  other  in  Tima  Sub- 
stance is  persistency  in  Time  as  a  Reality ;  and  Caoaar 
tion  the  r^ular  snccesdon  of  things  in  Time.  Reac- 
tion or  reciprocal  action  is  the  r^ular  coinddence  of 
the  necessary  laws  of  one  substance  with  those  of 
another. 

4.  ModcH/Uy  is  included  in  the  vety  notion  of  Time, 
which  comprehends  how  and  if,  or  the  conditions  of 
things  in  lime.  Possibility  is  the  accordance  or  agree- 
ment of  any  thing  imagined  with  a  conditional  relation 
in  Time.  Reality  is  the  Being  of  any  given  object  in 
a  given  Time.  Necessity  is  the  existence  of  any  given 
th^in  all  Time. 

The  various  considerations  into  which  Kant  enters 
respecting  the  d  priori  inferences  or  judgments  which 
arise  synthetically  in  the  mind  by  means  of  this  con- 
nection between  Mind  and  Matter  effectuated  through 
the  medium  of  Space  and  lime,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following:  1.  That  all  phenomenal  appearances  can 
only  be  known  to  us  under  the  forms  of  Space  and 
Time,  and  all  axioms  of  perception,  he  conceives,  as 
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beiiig  founded  tq)on  this  principle.  2.  All  phenomenal 
appearances  possees  extensive  dimendon,  and  ereiy 
sensation  is  snsceptible  to  a  certain  degree  of  decrease 
and  increase,  which  constifntes  intensiTe  capacity:  oB 
this  latter  principle  is  founded  all  anticipation  in  matter 
of  observation.  3.  Snhetance,  which  is  persisteiue  in 
Time ;  and  accident,  which  is  diange  in  l^ne,  are  con- 
tinnaUy  alteming.  The  changes  whidi  occor  oon^tnte 
the  necessary  lawB  of  Ganse  and  Effect,  and  from  them 
proceeds  the  principle  of  e3^>erimental  analogy,  i. 
The  possible  is  that  which  coincides  with  the  meatal 
conditions  of  experience ;  and  the  necessary  is  that 
which  exists  as  reality  nnder  the  fixed  and  pcwtive 
conditions  of  experience. 

Experience  alone,  says  Kant,  gives  reality  to  ocm- 
eeption,  the  metaphyEdcal  view  is  a  mere  form.  They 
are  the  alphabet:  experience  is  reading.  All  conception 
withoQt  an  object  is  only  transcendental,  and  merely 
&ncifnl  Thonght  can  only  know  phenomena,  bat  the 
mental  action,  the  nonmena,  is  a  sealed  letter.  The 
cause  of  so  mnch  error  in  metaphysics  proceeds,  says 
Kant,  from  mistaking  nonmena  for  phenomena,  and 
thus  believing  it  possible  that  Thonght  can  act  ixpao 
Thought  as  it  does  npon  the  objective  or  phenomfflwl 
world.  Besides  the  categories,  which  are  mere  fonn^ 
nnlefls  they  become  realized  by  experience,  Kant  also 
admits  other  primary  conceptions  which  appear  to  have 
been  expressly  ordained  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  the 
field  of  emjHricism,  and  cause  ns  to  consider  the  ex- 
ceptions as  really  existing,  as  objective.  These  notions 
are  termed  Transcendmt,  and  are  to  be  distingiuahfid 
from  the  TrmhscendenUd,  or  highest  form. 

2.  IHalectiml  liwtsomdentali^m  inquires  into  the 
natore  of  transcendent  or  metaphyseal  conc^tionB. 
The  issne  proves,  according  to  Kant,  that  the  appea^ 
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•uctM  of  reality,  of  objective  esdstenco,  which  have  been 
attribnted  to  these  notions,  are  qmte  false.  He  admits 
of  a  distinction  between  Reason  and  Underatanding  or 
intelligenee.  Reason  he  concdves  to  be  conversant  of 
the  onoonditionfll,  (  Vermmft^  whilst  Understanding 
(  Ysn^amd)  is  conversant  of  the  conditional,  of  which 
the  categories  constitnte  the  elementary  forms.  Both 
proceed  together  hand  in  hand.  Reason  &om  the  nn- 
conditional,  frames  first  principles,  and  Understcmding 
ms  Intelligence  firom  the  conditional,  frames  axioms. 
Reason,  as  conversant  of  the  mental  or  subjective  view 
of  things,  is  immanent  or  intrinsic ;  whilst  understand- 
ing, having  reference  to  the  object,  is  extrinsic  or 
emanent.  But  when  Reason  overshoots  the  mark,  and 
goes  beyond  her  real  limits ;  when  Reason,  not  con- 
tent with  mere  mental,  transcendental  nnity,  attempts 
to  elevate  a  speculative,  mental  nnity  to  the  rank  and 
state  of  a  real  object  of  empirical  knowledge,  Reason 
then  ceases  to  be  transcendental,  and  becomes  trana- 
ceadent  or  Metaphysical.  Reason  is  no  longer  pnre, 
essential,  Irfmscendental,  when  it  attempts  to  jndge  of 
the  nnconditional  by  means  of  the  categorical  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  when  it  applies  empirical 
notions  to  transcendental  conceptions,  to  mere  elemen- 
tary forms  of  Thought  which  never  can  constitnte  real 
objects  of  homan  investigation.  Thos  the  speculative 
ideas  of  Reason  are  realized  by  means  of  the  axioms  of 
Intelligence,  and  these  latter  find  in  the  principles  of  Rea- 
son their  highest  degree  of  evidence  and  confirmation. 
The  speculative  ideas  of  Reason  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  The  p8ychfdlogio(^,  or  the  notion  of  the  Sool  as  a 
thinking  substance,  (the  science  of  Psychology.) 

2,  The  ooamologicaly  or  the  notion  of  the  world,  the 
Cosmos,  as  encompassing  all  phenomena,  all  appear- 
ances, (science  of  Cosmology.) 

Vol.  L— 21 
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8.  The  theolc^cal,  or  the  notion  of  God,  as  the 
first  condition  of  a&  possibility,  (the  science  of  Theolo- 
gy.) 

No  reader  can  now  find  any  difficulty  in  conceiving 
why  Kant  considers  all  metaphyseal  reasoning  as 
grounded  in  error;  in  short,  as  a  paralogism ;  because 
it  consists  in  an  erroneous  apphcation  of  the  condition- 
al to  the  unconditional  But  Kant  reserves  the  term 
Paralogism  to  designate  the  false  conelofflons  of  Rea* 
son  in  Psychology.  The  contradictory  conclufflona 
which  Reason  thus  obtains  in  Cosmology,  he  terms 
Antinomies,  and  the  empty  drcles  in  which  Reason 
turns  on  the  ground  of  llieology,  he  terms  Idealism, 

1.  j[%e  Parcdogisms,  or  erroneous  conclusions  of 
pure  Reason  constitute,  according  to  oar  anthor,  what 
modem  science  names  rational  psychology  or  mental 
philosophy.  Thus  the  supposed  rational  proo&  of  the 
Sonl,  as  an  object  endowed  with  immateriality,  and,  as 
a  substance,  with  incorruptibility,  and  to  which  Unity 
uid  Identity,  expressed  as  Personality,  are  attributed, 
and  which,  as  a  thinking  spaceless  being,  is  considered 
as  endued  with  Immortality;  all  the  said  rational 
proofs  of  these  conclusions  are  mere  logical  conse- 
quences derived  from  the  term  I  think,  or  OogOo. 
But  this  propoeition,  this  expression,  I  think,  is  merely, 
remarks  Kant,  a  feeling  of  conscionsnees ;  it  is  an 
act  of  the  mind  which  accompanies  and  unites  every 
thing  we  imagine ;  bnt  it  is  in  itself  neither  a  percep- 
tion nor  a  conception.  This  thought  has  been  erro- 
neously mistaken  for  some  real  object ;  the  mind,  or  the 
Ego,  the  subject,  has  been  turned  into  an  object  or 
Self,  and  we  have  been  told  that  that  is  the  Soul,  and 
all  that  is  attributed  to  this  latter,  has  been  heaped 
and  piled  upon  the  Self  or  Ego.  But,  in  order  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  object,  in  order  to  be  consid- 
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ered  aa  to  Qaantity,  or  as  to  Quality,  or  as  to  Relation, 
or  as  to  Modality, — ^in  a  word,  in  order  to  apply  there- 
unto  the  said  Categories  of  Understanding,  the  Ego  or 
^  or  the  Self  most  be  known  empirically,  most  become 
an  object  of  perception.  Rational  proof  ia  not  mere 
gratnitons  sappoeitions.  The  proof  stud  to  be  ^ven  of 
the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  merely  proves  that  the 
thing  may  be  supposed,  but  not  call  that  a  rational 
proof  that  Thought  can  exist  as  a  separate  existence 
beyond  the  body.  Kant  denies  that  rational  Psychol- 
ogy or  mental  philosophy  constitutes  a  doctrine  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  ns  with  any  knowledge  in  addition  to 
that  which  we  possess ;  he  only  admits  it  to  be  of 
value  as  Discipline,  and  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  in- 
sight as  to  the  boundaries  of  speculatiTe  Reason.  These 
boundaries  alone,  says  Kant,  can  prevent  our  mistim- 
ing one  thing  for  another,  or  hinder  us  from  losing  our- 
selves in  the  pathless  mazes  of  Spiritualism.  As  re- 
gards Materialism,  Kant  considers  the  d  priori,  or  in- 
tuitive principles  of  Causation  and  of  Intelligence  as  a* 
far  more  positive  refutation  of  that  doctrine,  than  the 
fencifol  views  to  which  the  pompons  titles  of  rational 
psychology  and  mental  philosophy  have  been  given. 
P^chology,  or  mental  philosophy,  considered  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  precise  notion  of  the  real  limits 
of  speculative  reason,  thus  answers,  at  the  same  time, 
the  desponding  doubt  of  the  Materialist,  and  the  im- 
aginary rational  conclusions  of  the  Spiritualist.  This 
impossibility,  this  refusal  of  Reason,  says  Kant,  to  an- 
swer qnestions  which  stretch  beyond  this  life,  ought  to 
be  taken  as  a  premonitory  hint  not  to  lose  our  time  in 
useless  mental  speculation,  but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to 
real  practical  conceptions. 

2.  The  Antinomies  of  Cosmology  constitute  the  an- 
tagonistic views  which  the  Inferences  of  Reason  lead 
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to  in  all  the  different  orders  of  conception.  Thns,  it 
lias  been  admitted,  that  we  can  at^nire  no  adeqnaita 
conception  of  a  phenomenal  world,  without  making  we 
of  the  Tarions  primary  forms  or  Categories  of  Thoo^ti 
1st.  Qtumtit/y.  It  is  evident,  remarks  Kant,  thatSpaoe 
aod  Time  are  uecessaoly  incladed  in  that  notion  of 
Quantity:  ther^ore,  in  aqnantitive  view,  the  infei>enoe 
is,  that  something  most  certainly  exist  beycmd  the  to> 
tality  of  Universal  Space  and  Time.  2d.  Qua2»^. 
The  dividbility  of  matter  not  accounting  for  the  peoor 
liar  nature  of  things,  the  natural  Inference  would  be 
that  something  must  eztst  beyond  the  utmost  limits  ^ 
divisibility.  3d.  MdaHon.  The  innumerable  relative 
phenomena  or  effects  which  occur  in  the  universe  lead 
to  the  inference  that  they  must  be  accompanied  by  com- 
plete, positive  correspondent  series  of  causes.  4th. 
Modesty.  This  conception  eapposee  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  contingent, — ^the  accidental,  or  the 
conditional  on  the  conditions  thereofl  Now  t^e  ooo- 
4ingent  or  con^tional  is  either  a  necessary  consequ^ue 
of  certain  given  conditions  of  the  things  themselves,  or 
else  it  must  be  conddered  as  merely  phenomenal,  as 
being  completely  dependent  on  the  appearances. 

Here  Kant  remarks,  -diat  when  Season  attempts  to 
arrive  at  some  certitude  on  these  various  points,  she 
finds  herself,  as  it  were,  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  her 
own  inferences ;  for  in  all  the  four  conceptions  or  Cat- 
egories the  contrary  propositions  to  those  which  have 
been  inferred  therefiwm  may  be  equally  nuuntained. 

1.  Thns  the  proposition,  that  the  universe  has  a  be- 
ginning  in  Time  and  is  bounded  in  Space,  and  the  otu- 
trary  that  it  has  no  beginning  in  I^e  and  no  boun- 
daries in  Space  are  equally  maintainable. 

2.  The  proposition  or  thesis,  that  every  compound 
substance  in  the  universe  is  an  a§^fr^;ate  Cfi  simple  d- 
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etajeatary  parts,  and  tliat  beyond  inch  simple  compo- 
nent pu-ts  nothing  else  exists,  and  the  antitheus  or 
contrary  aasertion,  that  nothing  componnd  can  be  earn- 
pie,  or  composed  of  sach,  since  nothing  Eomple  or  el* 
ementary  exists  in  the  nniverse,  both  propositions  are 
equally  maintainable. 

3.  The  assertion  or  thesis,  that  if  according  to  the  laws 
0f  Natm-e  we  admit  Causation,  yet  that  cannot  be  the 
only  Cansation  from  whence  we  are  to  deduce  the 
whole  phenomenal  world,  for  Freedom  enters  also 
therein  as  a  law  of  Causation,  and  the  antithesis  that 
by  the  laws  of  Cause  and  Effect  every  thing  being  ne- 
oeasary,  nothing  is  free,  and  that  therefore  everything 
Bi  the  nniverse  is  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
Bre  both  tenable. 

4.  The  thesis  that  there  exists  a  necessary  being  as 
cause  of  the  nniverBe, — a  something  connected  with  the 
universe  but  distingniahed  therefi^nn,  and  the  antithe- 
sis that  since  all  things  are  necessary  there  can  exist  no 
necessary  bdng  indepeodent  of  law  of  necessity  and  first 
Cause  of  the  Universe  ather  in  this  world  or  beyond  it, 
bc^h  assertions  have  been  and  are  maintainable.  And 
Kant  alleges  the  existence  of  these  dialectic  controver- 
sies as  a  proof  of  their  utter  inanity,  and  as  pointing 
out  most  pl^nly  the  necessity  of  some  other  scheme. 

3.  The  Idealism  of  pnre  Reason  is  the  term  given 
by  Kant  to  those  conceptions  of  God,  which  are  con- 
ddered  by  many  as  rational  argnmenta,  but  which 
Kant  considers  as  lowering  the  notion  of  Grod,  by  bas- 
ing it  <m  mere  metaphysical  reasoning,  that  stands 
thiu.  The  poembility  of  a  Supreme,  absolute  Being  coO' 
not  be  denied  as  alwolute  Keality,  and  the  conceptkm 
of  Existence  being  included  in  that  of  Reality,  t^e 
necessity  of  a  Real  Supreme  Existeiice  flows  tliere- 
from.    But,  observes  Kuit,  existence  is  no  real  object 
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which  can  thus  be  added  to  the  conception  of  a  thing. 
Existence  is  the  compound  being  of  a  thing  with  all 
its  prapertiea  A  mere  conception  of  a  thing  only  ex- 
ists as  conception,  and  only  can  maintun  its  own  pe- 
cnliar  properties  as  conception,  bnt  it  by  no  means  ae- 
qnires  thereby  objective  existence  if  it  does  not 
already  exist.  The  term  Being  is  a  mere  logical 
phrase,  and  it  no  more  bestows  real  existence  on  a 
thing,  than  the  idea  of  a  handred  dollars  bestows 
a  hundred  dollars  cash  on  him  who  thinks  of  them, 
although  the  nominal  term  is  the  same.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  may  conceive  a  Being  endowed,  or  rather  en- 
dued with  Absolute  Reality,  and  that  Being  may  be 
conceived  as  possible,  bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  Keal 
Existence  proceeds  therefrom.  Kant  considers  all  such 
logical  proofe  as  useless  trouble,  and  as  lost  time,  and 
maintains  that  mere  conceptions  no  more  increase  the 
notions  men  possess  than  the  adding  of  several  noughts 
to  the  ciphers  in  a  book-keeper's  ledger  increase  da 
facto  the  real  fortune  of  the  trader. 

The  argument  or  metaphysical  ground  on  which 
reposes  the  cosmological  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  Kant  considers  to  be  eqoally  as  weak. 
This  argument,  which  asserts  that  if  any  thing  exists 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  its  existence,  and  that  snch  a 
Cause  is  the  Necessary  Being,  so  that  as  we  are  certun 
of  our  Existence,  therefore  a  Necessary  Being  must 
absolutely  exist  as  the  Cause  of  our  Existence, — this 
inference  Kant  shows  to  be  logically  erroneous,  iuso- 
mnch  that  it  deduces  the  exiatence  of  Absolute  Exist- 
ence from  that  of  the  contingent;  the  unconditional 
from  the  conditional,  the  Infinite  fivm  the  Finite.  Bat 
even  were  the  ailment  sound,  it  would  not  be  snffi- 
dent,  remarks  Kant,  to  prove  any  thing  beyond  the 
notion  of  Causation,  and  could  not  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
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of  the  Existence  of  a  Snpreme  Being,  since  a  fnrther 
deduction  would  lead  to  very  diflerent  conclnsions,  for 
as  that  only  which  contains  in  itself  real  existence,  as 
an  abridgment  of  all  Reality,  can  be  considered  as  ab- 
solutely necessary,  or,  in  other  words,  as  that  Being 
which  comprehends  in  its  own  essence  all  reality  is  alone 
absolutely  necessary,  this  inference  OTertnms  the  coa- 
mological  proof  or  that  derived  from  the  coDsideration 
of  the  phenomenal  w<»rld,  the  existence  of  which  dis- 
appears, as  it  were,  in  the  more  general  conception  of 
Absolute  Being.  Kant,  therefore,  considers  the  meta- 
physical or  ontological  proofe  as  nothing  more  than  an 
old  trick  played  off  in  another  way,  and  made  to  ap- 
pear to  be  firmly  grounded  on  the  two  main  pillars  of 
human  knowledge,  on  Mind  and  Matter.  Bat  a  more 
difficult  task  remained  than  that  of  demonstrating  the 
inanity  of  metaphyseal  reasoning ;  this  task  Kant  un- 
dertook to  perform  in  the  following  manner: 

The  groimd  which  Kant  ^ves  up  as  untenable  when 
we  maintain  the  po^tive  ralne  of  mere  conceptions,  or 
when,  &om  human  experience,  a  proof  is  addnced  of  the 
existence  of  Supreme  Being,  this  ground  he  reassomes 
on  the  argument  of  the  self-evident  existence  of  design 
or  pnrpoee  in  the  whole  order  of  known  existences, 
and  on  that  of  a  Cause  of  such  design.  This  proof  he 
terms  the  physico-theological  proof^  being  grounded 
upon  the  conformity  of  the  orders  of  Nature  to  some 
end.  Everywhere,  he  remarks,  we  perceive  design  or 
some  purpose  which  is  by  itself  foreign  to  the  things 
themselves  by  which  it  is  brought  about.  Now,  the 
necessary  inference  of  such  a  fact  is,  that  there  exists 
some  necessary  cause  thereof,  and  it  is  to  that  necessary 
cause  that  Kant  g^ves  the  name  of  Absolute  Real  Being, 
as  possessing  essential  and  necessary  existence,  and  as 
existing  not  in  Space  and  Time  as  all  human  perception 
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and  conception  exist,  bnt  as  poesesaing  Supreme  Ibitek 
ligence. 

This  phyBico-iheologic^  proo^  or  that  dednced 
firom  the  evidence  of  design  and  pnrpoee,  Kant  consid- 
ers as  the  meet  ancient,  and  as  the  mc»t  clearly  intell^ 
g^ble  to  all  trnderstandinga,  StiU  he  does  not  view  it 
in  the  light  of  a  dcononstrative  proof.  It  merely  in* 
fers,  from  the  evident  marks  of  dedgn  and  porpoas 
which  the  phenomenal  world  affords  ns,  the  certain 
existence  of  a  corresponding  sufficient  cause  of  such  de- 
sign and  purpose.  We  acquire  thereby,  it  is  true,  says 
Kant,  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Builder,  of  a  Supreme 
Architect,  bnt  it  does  not  fbmish  ns  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  Maker,  of  a  Creator.  To  advance  a  step  be* 
yond  the  first  notion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  coemolog^cal  proo^  by  which  is  admitted  that  the 
cause  of  our  existence  necessarily  contains  aH  £xistence 
as  its  very  essence,  and  then,  remarks  our  author,  we 
adjoin  to  the  certitude  of  a  regulator  of  all  phenomena 
the  certitude  of  a  Creator  as  essence  of  all  existence,  of 
all  substance.  We  thns  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a 
Supreme  B^g,  but  yet,  says  Kant,  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  whose  perfection  corresponds  to  l^at  of  the 
Creation ;  and,  as  we  find  no  positive  perfection  in  the 
Univwse,  we  cannot  consider  the  certitude  of  the 
existence  of  the  phenomenal  world  united  with  that 
of  design  and  purpose,  as  having  furnished  us  wit^  an 
adequate  idea  of  Absolute  Perfection.  This  certitude 
can  only  be  grounded  on  the  metaphysical  proof  which 
tells  us  of  the  posdbility  of  such  a  Perfect  Bong. 
And  thus  the  physico-theological  proof  requires  in  oi^ 
der  to  be  completed  that  the  proof  derived  from  tiw 
consideration  of  the  phenomenal  world,  (oosmological 
proof^)  and  also  the  metaphysical  proof  derived  from 
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the  c«r(itnde  of  a  ctaae  of  oar  e^atence,  sboald  be 
added  to  it 

Kant,  however,  does  not  admit  that  the  Ideal  of  a 
Supreme  Being  acquired  and  gronnded  on  these  cloBe 
loj^eal  deductions  is  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  concep* 
tion  of  the  Sfind,  a  fiinltiees  ideal  which  indeed  dosea 
and  crowns  all  faaman  knowledge,  bnt  which  poeeesses 
no  objectiTe  reality,  although  tiie  contrary  cannot  be 
proved.  To  consider  the  Unity  thus  acqoired  as  a 
personal  unity  Kant  terms  a  enbreplatioos  inference, 
md  those  who  believe  that  the  human  mind  can  really 
frame  any  adequate  notion  of  the  Almighty  onght  care- 
folly  to  pemse  the  pages  of  Kant,  in  order  to  become 
folly  convinced  of  the  imposdbility,  on  the  most  rational 
gronnds,  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  can  constitate 
part  of  the  inferences  of  men — either  essential  concep- 
tions, or  rational  dednctions. 

Kant  now  introdaces  another  inquiry  relative  to 
the  probable  design  and  pnrpose  of  the  production  in 
the  human  mind  of  conceptions  of  Reason  void  of  all 
objective  signification,  for  dnce  they  are  unavoidable 
and  necessary  he  conraders  them  to  have  been  ordiuned 
rightly,  and  with  a  view  to  advantage.  That  end  he 
deduces  from  the  poMtive  use  and  value  of  our  belief 
in  Ood,  from  the  theological  idea ;  but  these  concep- 
tions are  merely  regulative  and  not  constitutive  prin- 
ciples. These  latter  form  the  objective  realities  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  says  Kant,  and  it  is  by  their  ob- 
servation alone  that  we  are  capable  of  widening  the 
sphefe  of  our  knowledge  in  the  field  of  real  experience. 
Kational  conceptions,  he  views  in  the  light  of  mere 
regulating  principles  which  coordain  and  reg^olate  all 
our  experience,  and  from  whence  it  proceeds  that  we 
can  only  carry  on  both  experiment  uid  observation  in 
a  certfun  given  order.    Therefore  Kant  does  not  coo- 
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sider  these  tliree  conceptions,  the  Psycholo^eal,  the 
Cosmological,  and  the  Theological,  in  the  light  of  a 
Novwin  Orgamon,  as  an  organ  by  means  of  which  Troth 
can  be  discovered,  bnt  aa  a  Canon  or  Rule  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  simplifies  experience  by  systemiang 
or  &aming  hypothetical  unitaes,  or  abstractions. 

Besides  this  regulating  or  governing  result  or  effect, 
the  conceptions  of  Keason  possess  also,  according  to 
Kant,  a  practical  one,  that  of  impressing  on  the  mind  a 
feelii^  of  Conviction,  of  Belief  or  Faith.  The  mind 
possesses,  aa  it  is  well  known,  a  peculiar  mental  feeling 
termed  conviction  or  belief  which  has  in  it  nothing  q£ 
the  phenomenal  world  or  objective,  but  is  quite  mental 
or  sabjective,  and  has  no  real  external  existence.  Con- 
viction or  belief  is  no  logical,  but  a  morid  certitode. 
It  reposes  entirely,  says  Kant,  on  subjective  ground,  on 
the  very  principle  on  which  reposes  the  belief  of  self- 
identity  and  conscioQsnesa.  He  admits  three  cardinal 
principles  as  forcing  themselves  forward,  and  pressing 
themselves  forcibly  upon  our  Reason,  and  these  are 
1.  The  freedom  of  Will.  2.  The  immortality  of  the 
SouL  3.  The  existence  of  God.  Their  use,  he  con- 
siders aa  essentially  practical,  not  indeed  to  acqoire  a 
simple  knowledge  of  things,  bnt  aa  the  only  principles 
which  can  give  us  moral  conviction.  Thns,  according 
to  Kant,  we  cim  say  that  we  are  morally  certun  that 
there  exists  a  Crod,  though  we  cannot  say,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  God  exists.  (So  kann  icht  nicht  einmal 
sagen,  es  ist  moralisch  gewiss  daas  ein  Gott  sei,  sondem 
nur,  ich  bin  moralisch  gewiss  dass  ein  Gott  sei.)  .  His 
conclusion  is  that  we  can  no  more  lose  the  Belief  in 
our  Free  Will,  in  another  World,  and  in  God,  than  we 
can  lose  our  moral  conviction  of  our  own  existence. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  part,  and  have 
reached  the  field  of  Practical  Reason. 
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The  problem  here  to  be  resolved  is  predsely  the  op- 
posote  to  that  which  specalatire  Reason  snggeeted.  In 
the  inqniry  of  the  nature  of  pure  or  speculatiTe  Reason, 
says  Kant,  we  sought  to  find  how  objects  were  known 
independent  of  "WiU,  and  we  found  that  there  existed 
certiun  independent,  instinctive  d  priori  principles 
which  appear  as  perceptions,  and  constitute  the  very 
essence  o(  Sensibility,  and  taking  these  as  our  starting 
point  we  proceeded  to  something  empirical  or  practical. 
The  method  we  shall  now  follow,  he  continues,  is  the 
reverse :  our  starting  point  will  be  the  positive,  well 
established  mftvimH  of  Morality,  and  these  once  clearly 
exposed  we  shall  ascend  from  thence  to  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  practical  Reason  and  Send- 
bility. 

The  freedom  of  the  "WiU,  the  obligation  to  Virtue, 
the  immortality  of  the  Sool,  and  the  existence  of  Grod, 
are  considered  by  Kant  as  mental  facts  known  by  in* 
ward  experience  or  conviction.  Free  Will  exists  as  an 
inward  fact  in  the  hnman  mind,  and  by  means  of  this 
prindple,  Reason,  which,  considered  in  a  pure  and 
speculative  light,  gives  ns  a  mere  n^;ative  result,  be* 
comes  positive,  practical,  empirical.  But  in  what  man- 
ner is  tiie  '\^^  and  Sensibility  or  Sensation  connected, 
for  some  positive  relation  most  exist  between  them  3 
This  connection  Kant  finds  in  the  very  gronndwork,  in 
the  very  foundations  of  Will,  in  Impulse  and  Indinar* 
tion;  although  the  same,  when  considered  in  a  mere 
speculative  light  and  independently  of  motive,  appear 
to  do  away  with  the  freedom  of  the  WiU  and  cause  it 
to  seem  involuntary.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  leads  to 
seek  the  nature  of  Impulse  and  of  Inclination,  to  see 
whether  they  be  really  the  fonndation  of  Will,  and 
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this  inquiry  is  'followed  up  by  Kant  in  his  Analyds  of 
Practical  Reason,  and  in  his  Dialectics  of  Practical 
Season.  The  first  exposes  the  main  moral  principles 
in  their  connection  with  the  two  leading  sooroes  of 
Will,  &om  whence  these  moral  principles  proceed,  and 
the  second  is  conversant  of  the  conciliation  of  t^  Ab- 
tinomies  which  arise  from  the  contradictions  betwoMk 
gpecolAliTe  or  pnre  Will  and  practical  or  empirical  WilL 
Ancd^ieat  inquiiy.  The  most  general  law  or  con- 
dition of  Will,  b^ng  that  it  shonld  be  determined  to 
action  by  itself  as  Will,  and  not  by  the  extenul  ob- 
ject, Kant,  therefore,  considers  Freedom  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  activity  of  the  Will,  and  as  the  Form 
or  pnre  conception  thereof  and  names  Auionormf  of 
Will,  or  the  Sdf-nde  of  Will,  the  faculty  of  self-deter- 
mination, of  self-decision.  The  free,  aelf'niling  Will, 
whispers  to  man  a  peculiar  moral  feeling,  "  thou  ought- 
est,"  aod  this  moral  obligation  being  in  itself  an  uncon- 
ditional one  so  long  as  no  particular  obligation  is  im- 
posed, this  moral  command  is  therefore  cat^orical  or 
a  mental  form.  Now,  this  categorical,  this  pare  form, 
or  pure  Will,  this  Autonomy,  is  not  the  only  component 
part  of  practical,  of  empirical  Will,  this  empty  form  most 
be  united  to  something  more  material,  and  this  material 
part  Kant  finds  in  the  Sensations  or  in  the  Feelings  cS 
deEDre  and  aversion  which  exist  in  the  mind ;  this  prin- 
<nple  he  terms"  the  HeteroTiomy  of  Will,  or  Gontrary- 
Mule  of  Will,  as  dependent  on  a  principle  diflferent 
from  Will,  on  a  principle  of  a  lower  order  than 
Will  being,  more  or  less,  intimately  related  to  the 
Senses,  and  therefore  causing  the  Pnre  Will  to  act 
in  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  something  foreign  to 
its  nature.  Categorical  or  pure  Will  is  absolutely  im- 
perative  of  Duty,  but  empirical  or  practical  Will  is  de- 
tenmned  by  motives  of  a  material  nature,  by  motived 
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which  proceed  from  the  senses,  and  is  therefore  of  a 
oh^ngeable  nature.  And  since  the  feelings  of  Desire 
and  IMike  vary  according  to  the  different  individnals, 
SQine  profeniDg  what  others  dislike,  and  as  all  agree* 
ment  on  that  head  is  merely  contingent,  therefore  the 
determinationa  of  empirical  Will  vary,  and  no  absolute 
Iaw  can  exist.  Sach  individoal  being  very  possibly  de- 
termined to  act  from  some  motive  qnite  different  &om 
others,  the  resolts  of  practical  Will  are  therefore  various 
as  are  the  mlee  of  action.  The  varioos  rales  of  action 
which  thus  spring  forth,  are  termed  by  Kant  the 
maxiias  of  volition,  and  he  blames  those  moralists  who 
consider  such  maxima  in  the  light  of  general  prinaplegi 
of  morality. 

Neither  the  Autonomy  nor  the  Heteronomy  of  Will 
are  considered  by  Kant  as  active,  when  viewed  in  a 
separate  light ;  they  must  both  act  tt^ther,  and  he 
therefore  admits  that  Will  can  only  become  a  real  active 
principle  by  means  of  the  muTnina  which  result  from 
empirical  Will.  It  is  the  joint  connection  of  these 
principles  which  can  alone  lead  to  a  practical  mor^ 
principle  or  maxim.  These  maxims  then  become  laws 
of  Keason,  and  we  acquire  positive  fiist  principles  of 
morality,  of  which  the  chief  one  is,  according  to  Kant 
— ^To  act  in  such  a  maimer,  tiiat  the  motives  which 
regulate  the  Will  can  be  adopted  at  once  by  all  men  as 
an  undeniable  universal  prindple ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  maxim  which  regulates,  as  a  generally  adopted 
principle,  all  our  actions,  must  involve  no  contradiction. 
By  this  formal  moral  principle,  Kant  exdndes  those  of 
clashing  and  heterogeneous  nature. 

The  inward  impulse  that  moves  mankind  to  act  in 
conformity  with  this  maxim,  constitutes,  according  to 
Kant,  the  moral  law  of  Self-respect,  or  Self-esteem,  or 
G(Hiecience.    The  sensual  appetites  of  man,  he  resumes, 
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in  self-love  and  self-conceit,  Mid  theee,  be  says,  can 
never  thrive  in  connection  with  the  prindple,  never  to 
act  but  according  to  an  nnansverable  and  nnivemlly 
adopted  maxim,  snch  as  the  one  above  mentioned, 
which  rednces  self-love  to  the  most  narrow  compasa, 
and  altogether  excludes  self-conceit  He  doea  not  con- 
sider Self-esteem  or  Self-respect  as  a  mere  moral  feeling, 
bnt  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind  which  is  conceived  by,  and 
proceeds  fi-om,  the  laws  of  practical  Reason.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  feeling  which  inspires  the  action  shonld 
prodnce  content  or  happiness;  it  mnst  also  prodnce 
self-esteem ;  the  action  otherwise  may  be  l^;al,  but 
woold  not  be  moral.  Self-esteem  Kant  conmders  to  be 
of  a  compound  natore,  uniting  Dislike  as  a  resnlt  of  our 
snbmission  to  the  impulse  of  Duty,  and  Pleasore  as  tbe 
resnlt  of  onr  following  the  dictates  of  Reason.  Kant 
admits  that  we  can  never  reckon  npon  the  inward  in- 
clination of  Man  towards  this  feeling  of  Self-eeteem,  on 
account  of  other  feelings  continually  arimng  in  contra* 
diction.  He  does  not  believe  that  Man  possesses  an  in- 
nate love  and  aflfection  towards  the  feeling  of  8elf-€s- 
teem ;  that  love  and  affection  he  views  as  something 
ideal.  His  conclusion  tends  rather  to  consider  Duty 
only  to  be  snch  when  it  is  listened  to  against  otu'  incli- 
nation, and  from  thence  the  kind  of  ridicule  with  which 
these  views  were  received  by  many,  and  by  Schiller, 
amongst  others,  who  criticizes  them  in  verses  to  the 
following  effect: 

"  We  are  not  virtuous  without'  Oonstnuut : 
Virtue  nlone  is  in  Bcatraint.'' 


"  With  Disgust  must  we  do 
What  Duty  pomts  to." 

Dialectic.    Pure  or  specalative  Reason,  as  axoH- 
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ered  by  Kant,  requires,  we  have  seen,  to  pass  from  the 
speculative  or  unconditional  state  to  the  conditional, — 
requires,  in  a  word,  to  become  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be- 
come practical  in  order  to  obtain.  And  iu  a  like  man- 
ner, bnt  in  an  inverse  direction,  practical  Reason  reqoires 
that  to  the  conditional  or  practical  there  should  be 
added  an  unconditional,  a  speculative,  a  higher  order 
of  ezistence.  It  is  therefore  not  enough  that  masima 
of  moral  goodness  should  be  laid  down,  we  must  also 
aim  at  an  unconiUtional  Supreme  Goodness.  But  by 
this  latter  term  Kant  does  not  mean  Supreme  Virtue 
alone,  bnt  connders  it  necessary  that  Happiness  should 
be  added  thereto,  in  order  that  Reason  should  view  it 
in  the  light  of  real  Virtue.  Here  Kant  inquires  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  Happiness  and  Supreme  (Goodness 
are  joined,  whether  that  nnion  be  analytical  or  syntheti- 
cal ?  The  earliest  Greek  philosophers  were  of  the 
former  opinion.  The  Stoic  considered  Happiness  as 
being  of  accidental  import  in  Virtue ;  whilst  the  E[n- 
curefui  held  the  opporate  view,  and  muntained,  that 
Virtue  was  the  accident,  and  Happiness  the  aim,  or 
principal  The  Stoic  we  know  maintained,  that  to  be 
certMn  of  one's  Virtue  was  Happiness ;  whilst  the 
Epicurean  taught,  that  to  know  the  road  to  Happiness 
was  to  know  the  road  to  Virtue.  Now  Kant  denies 
that  any  such  connection  exists  between  the  two  con- 
ceptions, for  he  holds  their  nature  to  be  very  different. 
The  union  he  considers  to  be  merely  apparent,  and  the 
relative  connection  merely  casual,  the  one  being  cause 
of  the  other.  For  this  motive  Kant  considers  it  as  the 
highest  aim  of  practical  Reason  to  take  into  due  con- 
raderation  this  relation  between  Virtue  and  Happiness. 
On  this  knotty  point,  the  following  is  Kant's  reason- 
ing :  Hie  proposition  that  Virtue  and  Happiness  are 
connected  as  Cause  and  Effect,  is  merely  theoretical, 
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for  experience  disapproves  of  it  E:q>erienc8  tellasi 
that  neither  of  them  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  th* 
other,  since  onr  efforts  to  attain  to  Virtite  are  no  more  a 
neceesary  caose  of  Happiness,  than  oar  endeavors  to  be 
happy  produce  Virtue.  This  contradiction  constitntea 
an  Antinomy  which  £aiit  endeavors  to  ooneiliatey  by 
pointing  out  the  difference  which  exists  between  i^ 
phenomenal  world  and  the  nonmenal  world  (external 
and  mental).  Experience,  he  says,  does  most  certainfy 
inform  ns  that  in  the  phenomenal  world  virtpe  and 
happiness  are  not  constantly  united  as  cause  and  eSect:; 
bnt  in  the  intelligible  or  nonmenal  world  Besson,  as 
Nowmenon,  as  a  principle  of  highest  order,  informs  te 
of  and  gnarantees  to  ns  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
things  qnite  different  Pnre  Reason  tells  us  of  an  order 
of  things  above  the  sensible  world,  in  which  tJie 
stmggle  between  these  feelings  will  no  longer  exist^ 
where  Yirtne  and  Happiness  will  always  be  united,  and 
be  adequate  terms.  In  that  state,  then,  will  be  found 
Supreme  Virtue  and  Supreme  Happiness.  The  verifi- 
cation of  the  iirst  involves  the  immortaUty  of  the  Sool, 
and  that  of  the  second,  the  existence  of  God. 

To  Supreme  Goodness  correspond  complete  Virtne 
and  complete  Happinras.  Complete  virtue,  or  Saao- 
tity,  cannot  belong  to  any  being  having  sensation,  or 
that  is  moved  by  the  senses,  although  beings  yet  ui^a 
the  yoke  of  Reason  and  the  senses  may  tend  towaids 
that  bright  ideal  in  endless  progression.  This  endlev 
prc^;reBsion  supposes  an  everlasting  existence,  and  as 
Supreme  Goodness  must  be  attained,  ImmortaUty  is 
thereby  clearly  to  be  presumed,  and  that  of  the  Soul 
follows  thus  necessarily. 

Happiness,  Kant  considers  to  be  that  state  of  bo* 
man  nature,  or  of  a  rational  being,  in  whidi  every 
thing  occnrs  according  to  will  and  desire.    This  mp- 
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poses  that  all  Nature  is  anbserrient  to  Man ;  bat  this, 
as  Kant  remarks,  we  well  know  is  not  the  case.  In  the  or- 
der of  Natnre,  Man  does  not  constitue  an  actual  cause ; 
and  in  the  moral  order  of  things,  Virtue  is  not  necessarily 
feJlowed  by  Happiness.  It  therefore  depends  on  some 
other  order  of  things,  that  Man  is  convinced  of  the  ne- 
oeaBary  connection  between  Virtue  and  Happiness,  for 
his  win  is  insufficient,  his  experience  denies  it,  and  yet 
he  is  convinced  thereof  This  feeling,  by  which  man 
acqmrea  the  certitude  of  a  connection  between  Su- 
preme Goodness  and  Supreme  Happiness,  therefore  in- 
volves, according  to  Eant,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
cause,  distinct  from  Man  and  from  the  order  of  Nature, 
and  which  contains  within  itself  Ihe  necessity  of  this 
connection.  Eant  finds  in  liiis  the  highest  moral  cer- 
titude which  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  common  cause  of  the  phenomenal  and  moral 
world,  a  Being  to  whom  our  mcUnatiohs  are  aU  known, 
an  Intelligence  by  which  Happiness  is  imparted  to  each 
according  to  His  Supreme  Wisdom.  That  Being  is 
God,  Snpreme  Season  of  all  things,  whose  essence 
comprehends  Almighty  Power,  Almighty  Groodness, 
and  Supreme  Happiness. 

In  this  manner,  Kant,  who  considers  practical  Rea- 
son as  giving  ns  the  notion  and  the  certitnde  of  fi'ee- 
dom,  conceives  that  from  the  same  source  is  derived 
the  conception  of  ImmortaHty  and  the  idea  of  God  as 
Suproae  Beii^.  We  have  seen  that  Eijit  considers 
the  notion  of  IVeedom  to  be  principally  derived  from 
the  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a  moral  law.  The 
idea  of  Immortality,  in  like  manner,  he  derives  from 
the  undeniable  possibility  of  Snp^me  Virtue,  and  the 
idea  of  God  from  the  continual,  unceasing,  and  neces- 
sary  yearning  of  the  human  mind  after  Supreme  Hap- 
piness. Aai  thus  Kant  condders  Practical  Reason  as 
Vol.  L— 22 
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having  rescdved  the  three  necessary  conceptions  whiidi 
were  found  to  be  insolvable  in  the  field  of  SpecolatiTe 
or  Pure  Reason.  Yet  still,  he  does  not  view  these 
problems  of  Pure  Reason,  even  when  solved  by  Prao 
tical  Reason,  in  the  light  of  theoretical  Dogmas,  but 
merely  in  that  of  practical  necessary  preBomptions 
which  are  involved  in  every  moral  action.  Praciieal 
Reason  does  not  widen  the  three  epecnlative  views  of 
Pure  Reason ;  our  knowledge  thereof  is  not  incvrased 
thereby  in  the  least ;  we  merely  become  faOy  assured 
and  certain  of  the  positive  existence  of  these  concep- 
tious  as  objects  of  empirical  knowledge.  This  concep- 
tion alone  is  all  that  the  limited  means  of  hnnuui  ni^ 
tore  can  allow  ns,  says  Kant,  to  conceive  of  the  Al- 
mighty. He  is  no  theoretical  object  fomided  on  Ihe 
categorical  divisions  which  comprehend  all  human 
knowledge.  He  is  not  subjected  to  the  forms  of  the 
human  mind.  And  still.  Practical  Reason,  according 
to  Kant,  fiimiahea  the  human  mind  with  the  certitude 
of  the  objective,  or  empirical  reality  of  this  conceptiMi, 
which  the  mere  speculative  light  of  Pure  Reason  left 
faint  «id  uncertain.  Superior  Wisdom,  he  remarks, 
appears  to  have  ordtuned  moat  wisely  this  to  be  the 
\iltimate  result  of  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man ;  the 
veil  with  which  Pure  or  Speculative  Reason  shrouds 
the  conception  of  the  Snpreme  Being,  ia  torn  by  Prac- 
tical Reason,  and  the  darkness  of  doubt,  or  of  hope 
and  fear,  is  dissipated,  whilst  we  acquire,  at  the  same 
time,  the  practical  certitude  of  the  value  of  motives  of 
moraUty. 

In  a  work,  entitled  "  Behgion  within  the  limits  of 
Pure  Reason,"  Kant  enters  faUy  into  the  correspond- 
ing relations  between  Religion  and  Morality,  and  main- 
tains that  neither  Religion  cim  be  grounded  on  Morali- 
ty alone,  nor  Morality  on  Religion.    To  found  Morals 
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ou  Beli^ott  woold,  he  conceives,  be  making  Hope  and 
Fear  the  motiveB  of  moral  action ;  bat  he  admite  that 
Behgioa  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  cooddered  as 
groonded  on  Morality.  Morality  necessarily  leads  to 
Beligion,  because  Supreme  Goodness  or  Purity  is  a  ne- 
cesBMry  conceptiott  of  Pore  Reason,  and  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  necessary  ezjstence  of  an  Almighty 
QoA.  Kimt,  however,  remarks  that  we  mnst  by  no 
means  consider  the  conception  of  God  in  the  light  of  a 
motive  of  Morality ;  and  he  therefore  does  not  admit 
Beligion  to  be  the  primary  impulse  to  act  virtuously. 
Reh^on,  he  says,  is  the  acknowledgment  that  we  con- 
ader  all  our  duties  as  the  commands  of  God.  Religion 
is  revealed,  according  to  Kant,  when  we  have  first  to 
learn  that  something  is  commanded  by  God,  before  we 
can  know  in  what  that  command  conmsts ;  and  religion 
ii  natural,  when  we  first  have  to  learn  that  we  have 
duties  to  perform,  before  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
that  such  is  the  command  of  God.  Kant  connders 
"the  Church"  as  a  moral  commonwealth,  which  has  in 
view  the  accomplishment  aaA  fulfilment,  as  fiu*  as  pos- 
sible, of  all  the  injunctions  of  Morality,  or  as  a  moral 
union  of  all  such  persons  who  oppose  evil  and  forward 
morality.  By  Kant,  the  term  "  invisible  Church  "  ia  to 
be  understood  as  a  mere  general  conception  of  all  such 
as  are  united  under  one  moral  constitution ;  whilst  the 
visible  ChnnA  represents  on  earth  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  as  much  as  it  is  ^ven  to  man  to  represent  it 
This  Church  is  placed  within  the  pale  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  therefore  the  signs  by  which 
it  can  be  known  are  within  the  limits  of  human  per- 
ception and  of  the  categories  of  the  human  mind. 
Kant  therefore  takes  up,  let,  the  view  of  QrtantUi/,  and 
mainttuns  that  the  Church  must  include  all  men ;  must 
be  universal ;  and  that,  although  accidentally  and  cas- 
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nally  divided  in  opinioD,  yet  it  most  repose  on  principles 
which  necessarily  admit  of  the  formatioii  of  a  tmitod, 
nniversal  Chnrch,  as  one  and  indivifflble.  2d.  The 
QuaHty,  or  qnahficative  attributes  of  the  visible 
Chnrch  must  be  Parity,  becaose  motives  of  pore  mo- 
rality are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  admitted  as  indlr 
ing  men  to  nnite,  and  therefore  all  wea^  snperBtition 
and  wild  fanaticism  moat  be  ezcladed  as  inconfiistent 
with  that  purity.  3d.  RdaUon.  The  relalive  bonds 
which  miite  the  different  members  of  the  Church  must 
be  grounded  on  the  principle  of  fVee  Will  or  !EVeed<xn. 
The  union  must  be  that  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Chnrch 
must  conBtitate  a  &ee  state,  neither  aristocratical  nor 
democratical,  neitiier  fixed  hierarchy  nor  loose  individ- 
nal  rule,  but  one  common,  general,  and  lasting.  4th. 
The  ModcHUy  of  the  Chm'ch  demands  stability  in  her 
constitutiomd  principles,  which  must  remain  nnchange- 
able,  although  the  administration  of  the  Church  may 
require  to  adapt  the  regulations  to  the  times. 

Kant  conraders  belief  grounded  on  Morality  and 
the  prindples  of  Reason,  as  the  only  basis  on  which 
the  Universal  Church  can  stand,  because  this  belief 
alone  carries  with  it  conviction  to  every  heart;  but 
here,  calling  to  mind  that  the  weakness  of  man  is  bo 
great  as  to  render  his  convictions  always  vadllat- 
ing,  Kant  conceives  it  to  be  quite  neceasaiy  that 
something  more  positive,  and  lees  liable  to  change, 
should  exist ;  and  he  finds  this  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
whic^  are  found  the  commands  of  Grod  as  handed  down 
by  Tradition ;  from  whence  he  eondudes  that  the  Will 
of  God  can  only  be  known  by  the  means  of  Holy 
Writ.  By  this,  our  belief  in  the  Church  is  itself 
grounded  upon  belief  in  historical  tradition  and  oti 
that  of  the  constitntional  statutes  of  the  Church.  It  is 
the  moral  tendencies  of  these  Statutes  which  alone 
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p.re  full  valne  to  diem ;  tuid  therefore,  admittiDg  tliis, 
Kant  maiutuns  that  the  greater  the  tendency  of  the 
Church  may  be  to  rest  her  Statutes  npou  cooeidera- 
tions  independent  of  their  moral  beaiing,  the  less  re&- 
aonable  and  more  altered  is  the  Chnrch ;  whilst  the 
nearer  the  approaches  of  the  Church  to  the  belief  of 
Pore  Beason,  the  more  near  she  approaches  to  the  Al- 
mighty. This  Eant  considers  to  constitnte  the  poa- 
tive  and  real  distinction  between  true  Futh  and  spu- 
rious Faith,  between  true  Religion  tuid  Popeiy.  He 
conceives  the  positive  empirical  value  of  the  Dogma  to 
depend  upon  its  moral  tendency,  aud  mountains  that 
without  these  moral  grounds  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
could  scarcely  have  obtained  belief  in  the  Chnrch ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  taken 
literally,  can  lead  to  nothing  practical  for  Man ;  it  is 
the  morfd  rules  which  the  TMnity  enforces,  and  not 
the  mystery  involved  in  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
honored  therein,  that  are  to  fix  our  attention.  And 
in  the  same  manner  Kant  maintains  that  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  most  repose  upon  the  morali- 
ty cont^ed  therein,  and  can  only  be  practical  by 
snch;  that  the  mysteries  of  Revelation  mnst  be  ex- 
pounded in  a  sense  agreeable  to  the  universal  maxims 
of  religious  Reason,  Pore  Reason  being  in  matters  of 
religion  the  true  and  faithful  expounder  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  interpretation,  he  owns,  may  often  appear 
forced  when  compared  to  the  wording  of  the  text ;  yet 
he  prefers  snch  an  interpretation  to  that  of  the  dry 
letter  whenever  this  latter  wonld  have  no  moral  sense, 
OT  might  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  contrary  to  pure 
Morality,  and  maintains  that  this  moral  interpretation 
can  always  be  discovered  without  going  too  much 
against  the  letter,  by  having  recourse  to  tlie  natural 
tendency  of  hnman  reason  towards  moral  reli^n. 
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The  maxinis  with  which  Kant  concludes  his  attempts 
at  penetrating  into  the  revealed  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are  all  couched  in  terms  agreeable  to  the 
purest  morality,  although  he  considers  the  histtnical 
part  of  ihe  same  as  perfectly  indifferent  in  itsell  Tlie 
riper  our  Eeason,  says  Kant,  the  more  open  our  moral 
view  and  moral  sense,  uid  the  less  necessary  will  the 
Statutes  of  Church-Faith  become ;  and  when  human 
reason  shall  hare  attained  a  degree  of  purity  which 
will  enable  it  to  do  without  the  Church,  we  may  then 
expect  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  (rod,  towards 
wluch  we  slowly  approach  in  our  advance  in  unending 
progress ;  and  that  actnal  realization  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  he  eonsiders  as  the  cessation  of  History,  as  the 
end  of  the  "World. 

We  have  thought  it  requisite  to  add  this  very  brief, 
and  insofScient  expodtion  of  Kant's  opinions  (expressed 
in  a  work  exprofesso)  on  religion,  to  that  of  his  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  tht*  speculative  views  of  Pure  Rea- 
son, with  those  of  Practical  Reason,  as  elicited  in  his 
"  Criticism  of  Pure  Keason ; "  but  the  work  itself  de- 
mands a  careful  perusal.  We  shall  now  proceed  at 
once  to  the  third  part  of  Kant's  Inqairy  into  the  na> 
ture  of  Pure  Reason, — ^that  which  treats  of  Inference. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  INFERENCE,  OR  JUDGMENT. 

Kant  considers  Inference  or  Judgment  as  the  inter- 
mediary link  between  Pure  Reason  or  the  source  of 
the  principle  of  Intelligence  and  Practical  Reason,  the 
source  or  nuunspring  of  all  Yolilion.  Pore  or  speo 
ulative  Reason  emln-aces,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  el- 
ementary forms  according  to  which  the  human  mind 
perc«v6S  Things  and  that  independently  of  the  Will. 
Practical  Reaeon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tlie  Teaoti<Hi  of 
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the  mind  guided  by  VolitioQ  and  Desire  on  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  which  is  thus  unfolded  as  it  were  at 
"Win,  nnder  the  condition  of  its  taking  pkce  nnder  the 
given  forma  or  categories,  in  which  all  Thought  that  is 
.empirical  mnet  enter.  These  two  primiuy,  or  elemen- 
tary i^inciples  of  Reascoi,  the  specidatiTe  and  the  prac- 
tical, are  separated,  as  It  were,  by  a  deep  chasm  which 
is  filled  np  by  the  power  of  Inference,  according  to  the 
views  of  Kant. 

Inference  he  oonsiders  as  the  fitcnlty  which  singles 
from  out  of  the  compomid  any  one  of  the  component 
parts :  it  is  the  power  of  analyzing,  and  is  as  such  ihe 
principle  of  unity  in  diversity.  This  epecnlative  unity 
comprehends  the  very  important  conception  of  design 
or  end;  and  as  all  design,  all  aim  is  necessarily  found 
united  with  demre  or  with  dislike,  therefore  all  Infer- 
ence as  aim  or  purpose  involves  the  condition  of  liking 
or  disliking.  Design  or  Purpose  Kant  con^ders  boti^ 
in  a  mental  (subjective)  and  in  a  phenomenal  or  em- 
pirical (objective)  light.  Thus  the  mere  imagining, 
— the  mere  mental  or  subjective  existence  of  any  thii^ 
we  can  conceive,  produces  a  fe^ng  of  liking  or  Dis- 
like even  before  we  have  any  real  conception  thereof, 
and  this  feeling  of  preference  or  of  liking  Kant  views  in 
the  light  of  a  corresponding  fitness  or  harmony  be- 
tween the  forms  imagined  in  Thought,  and  the  intui- 
tive feculty  which  produces  or  frames  it  as  perception. 
This  mcoLtal  or  subjective  power  of  Inference  Kant 
calls  the  cesthe^ccd  power  oflnf&vnoe;  whilst  the  ob- 
jective view  requires  not  a  mere  speculative,  snbjective 
perception  of  the  thing,  bat  a  positive  conception 
thereof  Thus  the  power  of  perception  is  all  t^t  is 
required  to  inu^e  that  any  thing— a  flower  for  in- 
stance— ^is  beautiful,  and  we  do  not  want  for  that  any 
dear  conception  of  the  flower ;  but  in  order  to  acquire 
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a  proper  aad  fit  notion  of  the  flower,  we  most  luve  a 
dear  conception  of  it.  This  faculty  which  jndges  of  the 
phenomenal  or  objective  fitness  of  Things,  Kant  temu 
the  Teleolo^cal  power  of  Inference,  or  that  of  pnrpoeft. 

Of  ^  ^siheUcdl  Inferrmg  Fcundty  cf  the  Mind. 
The  analysis  of  this  Facolty  inclndee  that  of  the  Beso- 
tifol  and  of  the  Sublime. 

^sihetical  Judgment  cf  the  BeatUiful.  Here,  says 
Kant,  we  find  Taste  to  be  the  umpire,  therefore  the 
analysis  of  the  Faculty  which  judges  of  the  Beautifol 
is  in  fact  the  analysis  of  Taste.  1.  In  a  qnantative 
point  of  view,  the  Beautiful  is  such  as  pleases  generally. 
The  agreeable  is  a  more  personal  feeling  and  vaiiea  in 
eadi  individual,  although  every  body  usually  supposes 
that  what  pleases  him,  also  pleases  others ;  but  still 
this  feeling  is  a  mere  perception, — it  is  no  concepti<Hi, 
and  is  therefore  purely  speculative,  mental  or  subjeo- 
tive.  All  positive  inferences  or  Judgment  relative  to 
Taste  are  therefore  individual,  for  we  never  judge  of  a 
whole  class  but  merely  of  one  or  of  several,  and  onr 
conclusions  relative  to  the  BeaotiM  never  extend  to 
the  whole  kind,  but  only  to  partiealar  objects. 

2d,  Quality.  The  interest  in  any  object  whidi 
is  produced  by  the  beautiful  does  not  depend,  aocotd- 
ing  to  Kant,  on  the  quality  of  the  object  itsel£  The 
liking  or  attachment  which  the  Beantifdl  creates  is  dis- 
interested and  pore,  and  therefore  must  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  is  created  by  the  Agreeable, 
and  by  the  Grood.  In  both  of  the  latter  we  are  inter* 
ested.  The  agreeable  is  connected  with  a  feeling  of 
desire,  and  also  the  interest  we  take  in  the  Good  acts 
as  an  indtemeut  to  Airther  its  accomplishment ;  whilst 
the  pleasurable  feeUng  created  by  the  Beautiful  is  pore 
and  disinterested ;  in  other  respects  the  Beautifiil  is  all 
Quality. 
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8d.  BelatioQ.  That  is  Beantifial  in  whicli  a  perfeo- 
tion  oi  r^tive  proportion  or  of  relative  fitnees  is  per^ 
ceivod,  witbont    any  poedtive  conception  of  nee  or 


4tli.  Modality.  In  relation  to  mode  or  form,  the 
Beanfifal,  says  Kant,  pleases  and  interests  ns  necessarily 
by  its  mere  perception,  without  onr  having  a  concep- 
tion thereof.  Of  all  imaginable  things,  it  may  be  sap- 
poeed  that  they  may  poeeibly  induce  pleasore.  The 
thinking,  or  the  merely  imagining  of  the  Agreeable,  is 
recUltf  pleasm'able ;  whilst,  on  die  contrary,  the  mere 
thinking  of  the  Beantifnl  is  necessa/rd/y  agreeable.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  render  Kant's  meaning 
in  plain  English,  and  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased 
when  usnal  terms  are  applied  by  that  philosopher  in  a 
different  sense  from  the  ordinaiy  one.  Thus  we  find 
oniselves  obliged  to  nse  the  term  "  the  mere  thinking," 
in  place  of  the  more  familiar  one  of  the  "  mere  concep- 
tion," because  Kant  distinguishes  most  particularly  per- 
ception irom  conception.  Therefore,  we  do  not  say 
that  the  mere  conception  of  the  agreeable  is  really 
pleasurable,  which  would  be  the  more  natural  expres- 
sion, but  we  say  **  the  mere  thioking  of."  And  agun, 
we  find  here  a  most  wire-drawn  distinction  between 
real  and  necesmry,  when  the  latter  is  considered  in  an 
nethetical  or  speculative  light :  necessity  having  then 
no  real  existence,  no  more  than  has  a  general  rule 
which  is  constantly  compared  to  the  several  instances 
which  occm*,  bnt  which  general  rule  itself  cannot  be  an 
object  of  empirical  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  the  instances  could  be  observed.  In 
short,  Taste  that  judges  of  the  Beautifol  is  considered 
by  Kant  as  a  mere  mental  or  subjective  feeling,  and  as 
such  is  general;  and  we  therefore  are  pleased  or  dis- 
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pleased  thereby  by  mere  sensation,  and  not  by  concep- 
tion or  positive  notion  having  empirical  valne. 

The  JSuMime,  Kant  defines  to  be  that  whioh  is 
great  beyond  all  compto^n,  that  compared  to  which 
all  other  things  are  small.  And  yet,  remarks  our 
author,  we  can  imagine  nothing  in  Nature  bnt  what 
has  something  above  it.  Thus,  Absolnte  Gh-eatncBS 
oonstitntes  the  Infinite,  and  the  Infinite  in  the  hmnaa 
mind  is  a  mere  conception,  therefore  real  absolnte 
greatness  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature,  and  we  give 
that  name  to  whatever  awakens  in  our  mind  the  notion 
of  the  Infinite.  The  Sublime  is  all  quantity,  as  tiie 
Beantifdl  is  all  qnality,  but  yet  absolnte  quantity  coife- 
siste  neither  in  extenmon  (the  mathematical  Snblime) 
nor  in  weight  or  ponderation  (the  Snblime  in  Dyna- 
mics). The  feeling  produced  in  the  mind  by  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  Sublime,  is  more  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  wonder  than  of  pleasure,  and  Kant  likens  it,  in 
some  cases,  to  a  momentary  suspension  of  the  vital 
power.  Ijke  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime  may  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to,  1.  QumUUy,  which  has  been 
already  noted  as  the  principal  element  of  the  sensation 
itself  However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  number 
to  any  extent  can  express  the  pure  mental,  subjective 
feeling  of  the  Sublime ;  this  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  individual  perception.  It  is  on  onr  sense  of  the 
Sublime,  or  the  absolnte  great,  that  is  grounded  the 
feeling  which  we  attempt  to  exprees  when  we  wonld 
give  utterance  to  some  ima^ary  greatness  which  snr- 
passes  onr  very  imag^ation.  It  is  not  the  object  that 
is  sublime,  says  Kant, — it  is  not  the  raging  sea  that  ii 
snblime ;  the  Sublimity  lies  in  the  perceptive  feeling 
of  the  individual  who  judges  thereof  and,  like  the 
Beantiinl,  the  Sublime  is  altogether  mental  or  mb- 
jective. 
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3.  QucMt^.  As  regards  Qoality,  the  Sablime  does 
not  awaken  a  pore  pUamirable  feeling  or  emotion  as 
doee  the  Beantifol;  that  emotion  is  always  mingled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  awe,  and  bdng  accompfmted 
by  a  feeling  of  onr  own  incompetency  or  weakness,  the 
mtbetical  appredation  of  the  Sublime  is  not  without 
a  degree  of  displeasure.  This  latter  is  mixed  np  wiUi 
the  pleaaorable  emotion  arising  from  the  consdooBness 
of  independent  power  in  onr  own  mind,  by  means  of 
which  we  encompass  in  onr  imagination  things  most 
snblime  and  elevated.  This  pleasurable  feeling  enten 
greatly  in  that  view  of  the  Snblime  which  is  gronnded 
on  eelfconatraint  and  on  theoppoation  which  the  "Will 
often  seta  up  against  the  desires  of  the  senses.  3.  Me* 
lotion.  It  is  the  Sublime  character  of  the  things  of 
the  phenomenal  world  which  gives  ns  a  notion  of  Na- 
ture aa  a  power,  although  we  come  thereby  to  a  sense 
of  onr  own  superiority  as  observers.  4.  ModcJa^, 
Here,  as  with  the  Beautiful,  the  Snblime  is  a  mode  of 
Thought,  but  differs  from  the  Beautifal  inasmuch  aa 
it  has  more  of  an  individual  character,  and  demands  a 
fidler  development  of  moral  notions. 

The  Dialectical  or  Ic^cal  view  of  .<£sthetical  Ter- 
ence can  only  be  applied  to  those  (i  priori  Inferences 
which  have  a  claim  to  be  nniversal  or  general  The 
dialectical  method  of  Kant  then  consists  in  taking  up 
the  very  reverse  of  the  inference  admitted.  Thus  it 
being  admitted  that  the  inferences  or  Judgments  of 
Taste  are  not  gronnded  upon  notions,  ideas  or  concep- 
tions, otherwise  they  would  be  subject  to  discussion,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  would  have  to  be  proved,  the  re- 
verse on  the  Antinomy  of  this  view  would  run  in  this 
wise :  All  inference  in  matter  of  Taste  is  grounded  upon 
oonceptions,  otherwise  they  could  never  become  the 
subject  of  discnsuon,  altlwngh  they  are  clearly  dia- 
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tinct  the  one  &om  the  other.  Now  this  Antinomy  or 
converse  poBition,  says  Kant,  is  merely  apparent,  and  the 
two  propositiona  can  be  readily  conciliated  on  a  cloeer 
examination.  The  propositions,  he  says,  should  stand 
thus :  1.  Our  judgment  in  all  matter  of  Taste  ia  not 
grounded  upon  positive  notions,  and  is  not  sosc^tibls 
of  dear  demonstration ;  aiid  the  Antitheos  should  be, 
OUT  Taste  is  indeed  grounded  upon  oonceplioas,  bvt  these 
are  ondetermined,  and  cousist  of  metaphysical  notioDs 
oonsidered  as  objective  or  phenomenal  By  means  (MT 
this  oonstmctiou  all  kinds  of  opposition,  says  Kant,  di»- 
appear,  and  both  are  true. 

It  belongs  to  the  dialectical  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Judgment  of  Taste  to  examine  whether  the 
judgment  we  bear  of  the  conformity  of  things  lays  in 
the  things  themselves  or  in  us ;  whether,  for  instancy 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  depend  merely  on  our 
view,  or  whether  they  possess  an  existence  independent 
of  us.  ^thetical  Realism  admits  that  the  Supreme 
Cause  in  Nature  has  produced  things  destined  to  raise 
in  our  imaginations  the  ideas  of  the  Beautiful  and  of 
the  Sublime,  and  organic  Nature  seems  to  proclaim  this 
loudly.  But  on  the  other  hand  sesthetical  Idealism 
points  out  evident  marks  of  design  and  purpose 
with  respect  to  the  BeautiM  and  the  Sublime  in 
things  perfectly  inorganic  and  purely  mechanical, 
by  which  it  is  most  evident  that  the  objects  thent- 
eelves  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  feelings  they 
awaken,  and  that  these  emotions  are  only  in  ourselves. 
Kant  enters  Mly  into  the  question,  and  consideis 
Taste  and  also  Belig^on  as  dependent  on  the  mcn^ 
&culty. 

The  teleolo^cal  power  of  Judgment,  or  that  whidli 
relates  to  design  and  purpose,  is  now  to  be  considered 
as  it  appears  in  the  rdative  bearings  to  eadi  other  of 
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f^e  objects  of  the  phenomenal  world.  The  teethetical, 
sahjective  or  mental  efifect  of  these  npon  onrselves  we 
have  Been  are  conffldered  by  Rant  to  be  the  production 
in  OB  of  the  emotions  of  the  Beaatifiil  and  of  the  Snb- 
lime,  which  constitute  the  subjective  or  Kethetical  por- 
poee  or  design ;  it  is  now  the  more  positive  or  objective 
purpose  of  things  in  nature  or  the  Teleolog^cal  Inference, 
as  Kant  terms  it,  tiiat  will  form  the  object  of  Inquiry, 

Analysis. — ^This  has  in  view  to  define  the  kinds 
of  objective  purpose  or  design.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  design  or  relative  fitness  of  the  objects  of 
Nature,  as  they  stand  in  relation  not  to  each  other 
but  merely  to  the  mind  of  the  observer, — ^in  short, 
the  subjective  seethetical  fitnees  of  things  has  been  the 
object  of  consideration ;  here  we  have  to  con^der  the 
mutual  relationship  in  which  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
stand  to  each  other  with  respect  to  design  or  fitness. 
This  mutual  relationship  Kant  terms  olgeetive  design, 
and  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  teleological 
Judgment. 

The  analysis  of  Teleological  Judgment  has  in  view, 
we  repeat,  to  determine  the  nature  of  objective  deeign, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  outer  or  apparent  fitness  of 
things  and  the  inner  fitness.  The  exterior  fitness  of 
Ml  object  is  merely  relative  to  some  other  object. 
Thus,  remarks  Kant,  the  sandy  soil  of  the  sea-coast  is 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  fir-tree.  The 
earth  in  order  to  bring  fi>rth  living  creatures  must 
possess  the  requisite  fitness,  and  produce  the  necessary 
food,  (&c  This  sort  of  fitness  does  not  redde  in  the 
objects  themselves ;  it  is  a  mere  contingent,  accidental 
or  relative  fitness  as  regards  other  objects.  Thus,  if 
we  come  to  consider  a  sandy  soil  in  itself  independent- 
ly of  this  sort  of  fitness,  we  never  in  that  case  would 
consider  whether  fir-trees  may  or  may  not  grow  there- 
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in.  And  agfun,  the  Earth  possesses  in  itself  other 
kinds  of  fitness  than  the  fitness  relative  to  the  nusing- 
of  the  food  reqnired  by  the  living  beings  which  dwell 
thereon :  and  in  all  snch  cases  Uie  fitness  we  remark 
only  becomes  an  object  of  inference,  inasmnoh  as  it 
relates  to  something  else.  Not  so  the  fitness  which  is 
inherent  in  the  oi^fmic  production  itself,  and  that  con- 
stitutes what  Kant  terms  the  inner  fitness  of  things. 
Thus  in  all  organic  production  each  part  stands  in  due 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  same  oi^;anic  production, 
and  as  snch  possesses  evident  marks  of  design,  and  at 
the  same  time  each  part  may  be  considered  in  itself  as 
an  instrument,  and  as  at  once  serving  as  a  means  and 
as  an  end.  Thus  the  productive  process  produces 
organic  beings  as  a  kind;  it  rears  them  and  brings 
them  forth  as  individoals,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
feature  of  the  individual  receives  its  dne  degree  of  fit- 
ness. Now  these  various  processes  of  Nature  do  not 
proceed,  says  Kant,  from  mere  mechanical  causes,  bnt 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  peculiar  cause  having  in 
view  fitness  and  design,  and  which  we  have  said  Kant 
terms  tdec^iogiad. 

Dialectics.  This  treats  of  the  conciliation  between 
the  opposing  or  discordant  eonclnsions  which  arise  be- 
tween the  teleoloj^cal  inferences  of  design  and  purpose, 
and  what  seems  to  be  the  more  mechanical  law  of  Na- 
tnre.  Thus  the  proposition,  "  all  productions  of  Mat- 
ter moat  be  judged  of  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
mechanical  laws  which  govern  Matter,"  is  met  by  the 
following  antitheeis :  "  some  productions  of  Matter  can- 
not possibly  be  accounted  for  sufficiently  by  taking 
into  consideration  their  mere  mechanical  laws  of  pro- 
duction ;  they  must  also  be  explained  by  the  evident 
marks  of  design  and  purpose  which  they  exhibit."  The 
contradiction,  says  Kant,  is  only  apptu-^it,  for  it  is  not 
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pomtive,  but  merely  mental,  subjective,  or  regulative; 
deedgn  or  fitness  is  no  entity,  no  real  thing,  admitted  by 
aome  metaphyaiciana  of  the  old  schools  and  denied  by 
others;  it  la  a  mere  regulative  or  subjective  principle 
which  expresses  the  partictdar  views  of  fitness  which 
we  entertain,  which  we  conceive  to  exist  and  to  result 
from  the  natural  phenomena  observed:  it  is  our  in- 
ference which  decides  as  to  the  desi^  or  purpose,  but 
that  inference  may  be  erroneous ;  it  may  not  be  shfu>ed 
by  our  neighbor.  The  human  understanding,  _  re- 
marks Kant,  only  judges  of  things  discursively,  i.  e., 
from  parts  it  judges  of  the  whole:  in  order  to  act 
otherwise  it  would  require  to  possess  an  intuitive 
faculty  of  judg^ig  of  the  puiicular  from  the  general, 
and  be  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  aU  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  the  notion  of  purpose  or  design  would 
then  not  be  required  to  form  something  like  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  things.  This  conception  of  Kant's, 
the  notion  of  an  intuitive  relation  between  the  mind 
and  the  phenomenal  world,  by  means  of  which  Intui- 
tion the  Ego  or  Self  is  mysteriously  united  with  the 
object,  is  merely  mentioned  by  him  in  a  cursory  way. 
But  Kant  saw  and  avoided  the  abyss  into  which 
Spinoza  and  others  had  fallen,  and  into  which  Kant's 
successors  were  doomed  to  &11.  He  well  knew  that 
Abyasus  ahysswm  ijwocat.  He  even  struck  out  of 
the  editions  which  followed  the  first  the  passages 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  confound 
all  distinction  between  the  mind  and  the  phenomenal 
world, — conception  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
following  philosophy. 
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As  wiUi  the  philoeophical  views  of  Schelling  and 
of  Hegel,  those  of  Fidite  mnst  be  distmguished  accord- 
ing to  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  and  de- 
livered to  the  poblic  Thus  we  have  the  period  of 
Jena,  and  that  of  Berlin. 

The  primitive  system  of  fichte,  that  of  Jena,  may 
agfdn  be  divided  into  "  the  theoretical  Philosophy  "  and 
"the  practical  Philosophy." 

OP     FICHTE'S     THEORETICAL     PHILOSOPHY,    OB 

SCHEME   OF  SYSTEMATICAL  SCIENCE. 

We  have  seen  that  Kant  considers  "  Things  in  them- 
selves ""  as  things  really  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
mind  that  perceives  them.  Now,  this  view  of  Eant  is  re- 
jected by  Ilchte,  who  munt^ns  that  the  objects  perceiv> 
ed,  those  which  constitute  the  phenomenal  world,  are 
merely  the  pecnliar  act  of  the  mind  itaelt  With  Fichte, 
the  Ego^  the  Self  or  I,  alone  exists,  and  cont^ns  within 
its  expansive  limits  all  the  phenomenal  world,  which 
was  before  considered  generally  as  limiting  the  Mind 
or  I,  which  there  found  something  foreign  and  distinct. 
In  all  experience,  in  all  empiridsm,  says  Fichte,  we  con- 
stantly find  two  things  united  and  linked  tc^ether,  the 
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Self  or  I,  (the  subject)  and  some  thing  or  some  object. 
Now,  to  whidi  of  these  two  must  we  redace  them  ?  If 
the  Self  or  I  ia  abstracted,  then  the  phenomenal  world 
or  things  in  themselves  alone  remun,  and  thus  mental 
conception  has  no  other  value  than  that  of  the  object, 
all  conception  becomes  objective;  and  if  we  abstract 
the  phenomenal  world,  the  mind,  the  Sgo  or  I  alone 
remuns :  the  first  is  Dogmatism,  the  second  is  Ideal- 
ism. Both  cannot  be  trne ;  a  choice  must  be  made, 
for  a  third  system  appears  impossible.  Now,  to  guide 
our  choice,  continues  Fichte,  we  shall  observe,  first, 
that  it  is  the  ^o,  the  Self  or  I,  which  is  alone  posi- 
tively made  known  to  os  by  conscioasness,  whilst  the 
phenomenal  world  is  less  cert^,  is  more  imaginary, 
and  we  are  thereby  only  consdouB  of  having  discover- 
ed something.  Second,  Dogmatism,  in  telling  us  that 
oui-  conceptions  of  a  phenomenal  world  arise  from  some 
outward  object  which  possesses  real  existence,  is  say- 
ing that  of  which  we  are  not  conscioos,  for  we  are  only 
coDBciouB  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  and  not  of 
its  existence,  as  we  are  of  our  own.  Oar  idea  of  the 
object  is  therefore  one  of  Intelligence,  not  an  idea  of 
Existence,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  conceptive 
notion.  The  mind  is  never  passive,  but  always  active, 
and  in  this  activity  of  the  mind,  Fichte  sees  the  first 
and  absolute  condition  of  aU  conception,  of  all  knowl 
edge ;  bat  this  is  all  that  the  mind  can  supply,  all  it 
can  famish,  it  creates  no  real  existence.  Existoice 
which  possesses  absolute  Existence  can  alone  produce 
Existence ;  the  mind  only  conceives,  and  conception  is 
no  real  being.  Therefore,  Fichte  m^tains  that  the 
various  forms  of  the  mind's  activity,  and  the  whole 
system  of  human  intelligence,  are  all  to  be  considered 
as  dependent  on  the  Self  or  I,  as  InteUigence  alone,  and 
as  nothing  more,  and  that  it  is  the  Self  or  Ego  which 
Vol.  1—28 
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comtitntes  the  reality  of  the  pbenomeoal  world  as  a 
real  conception,  but  not  as  a  real  and  separate  exiEttence. 
Fichte,  following  up  this  view,  maintains  also  that  i^ 
with  the  categories  of  Kant,  we  adopt  as  laws  of  In- 
telligeace  the  various  laws  or  conditions  which  expe- 
rience Aunishes  ns,  we  commit,  in  so  doing,  a  double 
error,  first,  because  we  are  not  tanght  thereby  why 
the  mind  acta  thus,  nor  are  we  thereby  made  snre  that 
these  laws  really  constitute  essential  laws  of  intelli- 
gence ;  secondly,  because  we  do  not  thereby  acquire 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  He  holds,  therefore,  that  all  principles,  as  weD 
of  Intelligence  as  of  the  phenomenal  world,  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  Mind,  from  the  Ego  or  I. 

This  system  of  Idealism,  or  this  renewal  oi EgotismtiSj 
Fichte  at  first  passed  off  as  a  mere  carrying  out  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  with  whose  views  he  mantained  it 
to  be  identical  at  the  bottom.  Bnt,  in  his  subsequent  pa- 
pers, Fichte  soon  gave  up  this  ground,  and  pointed  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  difference  which  existed  not 
only  between  himself  and  Kant,  but  also  between  him- 
self and  the  Cartesian  Egotists.  Thus,  in  hk  "  Wissen- 
schafts  lehre,"  whilst  admitting  that  Kant  sometimes 
appears  to  express  himself  in  a  way  which  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  subject  and  the  object  are  one,  yet  he 
owns  that  Kant  asserts  again  and  again  that  he  (Kant) 
never  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Thought  oc- 
casioned in  the  mind  by  any  object  was  anything  more 
than  an  impression ;  but  still  Fichte  considered  himself 
justified  in  following  up  a  path  pointed  out  by  so  skil- 
ful a  guide.  Kant,  however,  would  never  admit,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  system,  that  the  Ifind, 
the  Self  or  I,  was  all  in  all,  that  nothing  existed  be- 
yond the  mental  subject,  and  that  it  was  incon^stent 
with  his  (Kant's)  whole  system  to  admit  any  thing  be- 
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ytHid  it.  Therefore,  to  avoid  as  much  as  was  ia  Lis 
power  all  misiiiterpretation,  Kant  omitted  purposely 
in  all  snbeeqaent  editions,  the  passages  which  Fichte 
considered  as  fevorable  to  the  new  system  proposed  by 
him.  It  is  barely  doing  jostice  to  the  memory  of  the 
worthy  author  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  to  exon- 
erate his  system  firom  the  blame  which  is  too  common- 
ly thrown  npon  it,  as  if  it  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Elchte  and '  his  successors.  The  very  8ac(anct  sum- 
mary we  have  given  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
renders  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us  to  insist  on  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  here  pointed  out. 

Kant's  denial  of  his  ever  having  intended  to  point 
out  the  path  which  was  taken  by  Fichte,  and  his  ef- 
facing irom  his  work  the  passages  that  had  the  pre* 
anmed  tendency,  whilst  it  proves  his  desire  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  abettor  of  a  kind  of  Spinozaan  doc- 
trine, yet  does  not  prove  that  Mohte  was  mistaken  in 
advancing  that  the  consequences  he  drew  from  those 
passages  were  inconsistent.  Kant  most  certainly  does 
distinguish  the  subject  from  the  object ;  the  miud  from 
the  phenomenal  world;  but  then,  by  admitting  that 
the  object  is  merely  known  as  a  state  or  impression  of 
the  mind,  he  strikes  out  into  a  path  which  Hchte  fol- 
lows up  in  saying,  the  mind,  or  rather  mind  alone  ex- 
ists ;  the  I  or  Ego  is  the  main  principle  of  every  thing, 
and  from  Mind  alone  are  all  other  things  to  be  de- 
duced. But  another  marked  distinction  between 
Kant  and  Fichte  must  here  be  pointed  out.  The  terms 
subject,  I,  the  Ego^  Self,  have,  with  Kant,  a  mere 
individual  meaning,  whilst  Fichte  employs  each  as 
a  general  expression,  in  the  way  we  use  the  terms  the 
Soul,  the  World,  which  include  all  mankind.  This 
point  now  settled,  we  shall  proceed,  or  rather,  b^;in 
at  once  with  the  main  grounds  of  Fichte's  "  Doctrines  of 
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Science  "  (WiBsenschaftB  lehre).  His  first  step  ooneasta 
in  inqoiring  if  there  does  not  exist  in  the  hnman  mind 
some  leading  principle  from  which  all  others  may  be 
deduced  ?  for,  sach  a  principle,  he  says,  mnst  exist,  nn- 
less  the  mind  be  nothing  better  than  a  kind  of  patch- 
work. A  leading  principle,  a  main-spring  of  all  mental 
activity  thei-efore  mnst  necessarily  exist,  it  most  be 
one  from  which  all  others  can  be  readily  dedaoed, 
and  this  proof  alone  is  to  be  conndered  as  sufficient. 
To  a  first  principle  of  this  sort,  which  must  exist  as  a 
prime  source,  two  others  may  be  added  in  Thought,  or 
in  other  words,  to  such  a  principle  we  may  imagine  two 
others  to  be  adjoined,  the  one  is  deduced  from  the  prima- 
ry principle  as  the  direct  opposition  thereof,  and  is  condi- 
tional in  form  or  apparently,  though  it  is  in  realily  nnr 
conditional ;  the  other,  or  third  principle,  is  deduced 
from  the  two  first,  it  is  in  reality  conditional,  thongh  in 
form  it  be  unconditional.  The  primary,  or  absolute 
principle,  is  the  ^o,  the  Self  or  I ;  the  second  princi- 
ple is  the  Thing ;  it  is  that  which  stuids  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Effo  or  Sel^  and  the  third  principle  is 
constituted  by  the  result  of  the  Ego  or  I,  on  the 
Thing  or  the  non-Ego,  the  not  L  We  have  here  the 
Thesis,  Antithesis,  Synthesis  of  Rchte,  and  this  view 
we  shaU  find  later  to  be  applied  by  Hegel  to  the  ia 
vestigation  of  the  general  philosophy  of  things,  and  as 
muting  the  synthetical  and  analytical  methods.  Thus, 
any  given  proposition  or  synthesis  being  adopted  from 
that  synthesis,  a  contrary  proportion  or  arUithesia  is 
deduced  by  means  of  analysis  or  investigation  j  and 
another  synthesis  is  ag^n  sought  by  analyzing  tiiese 
contradictory  propositions  or  antitheses,  lliese  second 
syntheses  are  again  analyzed  in  like  maimer  by  means 
of  antitheses  or  contrary  propositions,  which  ednce  a 
third  synthesis ;  and  thu  method  is  pursued  until  such 
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antitheses  are  produced,  as  are  no  longer  Bosceptible  of 
clear  analjsia,  but  fomish  mere  approximate  concln- 
moos. 

Besides  this  primary  principle  which,  as  we  have 
said,  Fichte  divides  into  the  absolate  or  onconditional 
and  two  others  relating  theremito,  onr  anther  admits 
also  a  baas  of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  a  ba^  of 
practical  science.  These  three  parts  constitute  the  whole 
Philosophy  of  Fichte.  1.  Principles  of  universal  Doc- 
trinal Science.  2.  The  basis  of  Theoretical  Knowledge. 
3.  The  basis  of  Practical  Science.  Theoretical  Knowl- 
edge is  constitnted  by  the  logical  following  up  of  the 
various  Antitheses  and  Syntheses,  whilst  the  basis  of 
Practical  Science  consista  in  the  union  which  takes 
place  between  the  theoretical  Ego  and  the  Tum-Ego,  or 
in  the  junction  between  the  mind  and  the  phenomenon 
observed. 

The  highest  or  main  principle  is  constituted,  it 
most  be  remembered,  by  the  union  of  three  parts,  an  on- 
conditional  Absolute  and  two  conditional  relative  ones. 

(a)  The  absolute  principle  ezpresses  that  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  consciousness,  that  withont 
which  consciousness  could  not  be  possible ;  it  expresses 
Identity,  and  is  represented  by  Kchte  as  an  algebraical 
equivalent,  A=A,  sance  however  far  we  may  carry  our 
analysis  of  consciousness,  yet  Identity  can  never  be 
separated.  This  principle,  Fichte  considers  as  the  es- 
sence of  aU  consciousness.  The  certitude  of  Identity  is 
such  as  renders  it  the  Absolute,  the  unconditional, 
being  action  itself;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  likened 
to  any  other  empirical  phenomenon.  Nothing  relating 
to  man  can  exist  without  the  necessary  inference  of  this 
absolute  prindple.  Identity.  If  conscioosness  exists 
Identity  also  exists,  and  that  may  be  said  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  say  that  if  A  exists  so  also  exists  A. 
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The  term  A= A  is  thus  in  reaHty  conditional,  and  only 
unconditional  as  Form.  Now  in  order  to  render  the 
term  quite  unconditional  in  reality,  we  have  only  to 
put  the  Ego  or  Self,  the  I,  in  the  place  of  A.  The 
formula  ia  then  no  longer  A=A,  but  1=1,  and  then 
instead  of  employing  the  formula  1=1,  we  can  say  at 
once  "  I  am,"  whilst  we  could  not  say  instead  of  A= A, 
A  am.  The  Sgo  or  Self,  the  I,  exists  as  it  were  of  it- 
self, in  virtue  of  it3  own  value,  and  requires  no  other 
action,  it  is  this  activity  which  alone  imparts  bang  to 
all  things.    The  Ego  is  because  it  is. 

This  lo^cal  law  of  the  Absolute  or  Identity  is 
what  Kchte  considers  as  the  first  principle  of  all  llieo- 
retical  Science,  and  this  term  algebndcally  expressed 
A=A  as  absolutely  equivalent,  leads  us  to  the  otho- 
term  1=1.  Still  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that 
Fichte  requires  the  first  term  in  order  to  acquire  the 
second  ;  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  real  existence  of  the 
term  1=1  that  enables  us  to  frame  the  first  Not  wily 
is  the  Ego  or  I,  as  absolute  Identity  ^e  essence  of  all 
consciousness,  but  also  the  essence  of  all  Judgment  is 
found  in  the  Ego,  which  unites  in  itself  both  the  sab- 
ject  and  the  object.  Following  up  this  view  Fichte  con- 
siders this  term  A=A  (meaning  that  Identity  and 
Consciousness  ai'e  one)  as  affording  us  the  cat^;(»y  or 
the  primary  idea  of  Reality,  which  is  acquired  by  re- 
flecting on  the  mode  of  action  of  our  own  mind,  and 
by  which  we  are  convinced  of  the  real  existence  of 
things  considered  metaphysically.  Therefore  Fichte 
in  like  manner  deduces  each  category  from  the  Ego  or 
I,  as  the  absolute  subject. 

(b)  The  second  principle,  that  which  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Absolute  and  which  is  there- 
fore conditional  in  reality  although  it  be  unconditional 
in  form  or  appearance,  this  second  prindple  is  that  of 
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contradiction;  a  principle  wMch  says  that  one  thing 
is  not  the  other,  and  is  thns  a  &ct  proceeding  &om 
empirical  conacionsnees  and  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
deduced  otherwise  than  d  priori.  This  term  stands 
thoa,  A  is  not  =A.  It  is  wholly  ancondilional  in 
form,  being  qolte  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple is  itself^  from  which  however  Fichte  maintains  it 
cannot  be  logically  deduced.  Bnt  it  is,  he  says,  con- 
ditional  by  its  natnre,  since  it  is  always  relative  to 
something  else,  to  some  other  thing;  thns  in  order  to 
say  that  snch  and  snch  a  thing  is  not  A,  the  existence 
of  the  latter  most  first  be  an  established  fact.  The 
first  principle  or  the  Absolute  A=A  consists  in  the 
bare  statement  of  the  fact  itself  and  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent, and  as  snch  is  Absolnte  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  form ;  whilst  the  second  principle  appears  to  exist 
in  relation  to  the  first,  of  which  it  is  the  antithesis  or 
contrary  propoedtion.  This  antithesis  or  opposite 
proposition  depends,  however,  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  first  principle,  of  which 
it  partakes  the  absolute  nature,  being  an  absolute  pos- 
sibility. As  antithesis  or  contrary  proposition  a  prop- 
osition or  thesis  is  necessarily  required,  for  in  order  to 
possess  a  something  that  is  not  A  we  must  first  possess 
A  itself  And  therefore  in  order  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  antithesis  or  the  not  A  really 
is,  it  first  requires  that  we  should  know  what  the  A  is. 
This  latter  we  know  to  be  constituted  by  the  Sgo,  the 
self  or  I  as  absolnte  postulate,  and  it  is  only  in  oppo^- 
tion  to  this  ■  postulate  that  the  absolute  antithesis  or 
the  not  I  can  exist;  the  essence  or  the  very  condition 
of  its  existence  being  oppo^tion.  It  is  therefore  em- 
pirical consdonsoess  which  lays  down  as  fact  the  exist- 
ence of  the  antithesis  or  the  not  I,  and  this  second 
principle  or  the  not  I  is  opposed  to  the  term  1=1  in 
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tbe  following  fononla,  The  Ego  or  I  is  not  =  the  not 
I,  (Ich  ist  nicht  =  nicht  Ich,)  and  constitntes  what 
Fichte  terms  the  law  of  coDtradiction.  Throngh  tjiis 
second  principle  flcbte  acquires  the  categorical  idea  of 
N^ation. 

(c)  The  third  prinraple  is  dependent  on  the  two 
first,  and  may  be  conddered  as  susceptible  of  proof, 
since  it  is  dependent  npon  two  piopositions,  and  as 
sacb  is  evidently  conditional  or  relative ;  whilst  in  its 
essence,  as  a  meaning,  it  is  quite  anconditicmal,  being 
the  abaolnte  authoritative  sentence  or  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Reason.  Now,  the  problem  which  this 
third  principle  has  to  solve,  consista  in  the  conciliation 
of  the  contradiction  which  is  found  in  the  two  first ; 
for,  considered  logically,  tbe  Ego^  or  Self,  or  I,  seems 
to  disappear  throngh  the  not  I,  since  the  Ego^  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  exist,  requires  the  existence  of  a 
something  else,  of  a  not  I.  And,  on  the  other  band, 
it  is  the  consciousness,  the  identity  of  the  E^  that 
alone  gives  us  positive  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
the  not  I.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  Ego^  the  I,  never 
disappears,  as  is  stated  in  the  fiaregoing  phrase,  on  ac- 
count of  the  not  I  being  present.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  be  an  utter  absurdity  to  say  that  the  Ego^  or  8el^ 
or  I,  does  not  disappear  in  disappearing.  How,  then, 
inquires  Fichte,  is  this  to  be  conciliated, — how  can  the 
two  first  principles  be  righted  without  incurring  the 
loss  of  the  identity  of  consciousness  %  This,  Fichte  finds 
in  self-consdonsness  itself  It  is,  he  says,  by  the  means 
of  the  identity  of  consciousness  that  the  Ego  or  I,  and 
the  non-Ego  or  not  I,  are  united  and  moulded  tc^thrar 
without  incurring  the  loss  of  their  separate  distinctive 
characters.  Consciousness  marks  the  boundaries  ot 
each,  and  in  the  identity  of  consdousneas  we  find 
blended  without  ceasing  to  exist,  both  Existence  and 
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non-Existence,  reality  and  negation.  Here  again,  ac- 
cording to  Fichtfl,  we  find  in  the  Absolute  or  the  iden* 
tity  of  ConscioDsness  the  x  songht  for,  and  by  the  Ab- 
sdute  are  marked  and  traced  tlie  limits  of  each.  It  ia 
also  here  that  Fichte  finds  the  idea  or  cat^ory  of  limr 
itadon  in  the  very  action  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  Self, 
the  Mgo^  by  which  things  are  limited  and  defined  as 
being  the  non-Sgo^  or  not  L  Here,  in  the  very  nature 
of  limitation,  of  distinction  or  definition,  is  found  the 
category  of  quantity,  since  limitation  involves  the  idea 
of  the  partial  limitatioD,  of  the  divinon  of  a  greater 
whole,  and  therefore  in  it  the  idea  of  quantity,  as  com- 
pared to  the  whole,  is  necessarily  involved.  The  very 
act  of  limitation  admits,  says  Fichte,  a  possibility  of 
division  not  only  of  the  not  I,  but  also  of  the  sentient 
principle  of  the  Sgo  or  Self.  The  formula  of  limita- 
tioa  he  expreasea  thus,  A  parily=not  A ;  and,  again, 
not  A  partly= A.  Here  the  ground  is  that  c^  compari- 
son, by  which  things  are  compared  in  reference  to  any 
g^vea  mark  or  standard. 

These  three  principles,  which  constitute  ihs  Abso- 
lute, are  considered  by  Fichte  as  iudndlng  all  hmnau 
knowledge,  all  philosophy,  which  he  resumes  in  the 
following  axiom,  said  to  which  axiom  every  thing  mnst 
be  referred  as  to  the  ultimate  resort ;  I  oppose  in  Self 
a  divisible  not-Self  to  the  divisible  I.  (Ich  setze  im  Ich 
dem  theilbaren  Ich  ein  theilbares  nicht  Ich  entgegen.) 
Hiis  axiom,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  philosophy,  by 
which  is  admitted  that  the  Ego  or  I  and  the  non-Ego 
or  not  I,  are  limited  the  one  by  the  other,  includes  the 
following:  (1)  The  Ego  or  I,  limits  itself  by  the  tmw- 
Ego  or  the  not  I;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ego  or  I  is 
known  to  itself.  (2)  The  Ego  or  I,  limits  the  -nonr 
Ego  or  the  not  I,  by  the  Ego  or  I ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Ego  assnmes  its  true  position  by  its  own  activity. 
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Of  these  latter  axioms,  the  first  is  considered  by  Fichte 
as  the  baais  or  ground-work  of  all  Theory,  and  the  eeo- 
ond  as  the  baais  of  all  Practical  Science. 

1.  This  baais  of  all  Theoretical  Knowledge,  that 
issoing  from  the  Self  or  the  Ego,  lays  down  its  own 
limits,  and  becomes  known,  to  itself  by  Uie  non-Ego^ 
the  not  I ;  this  basis  constitutes  and  comprehends  an 
uninterrupted  ch^  of  Antitheses,  and  of  Syntheses. 
Thus  the  analysis  of  this  very  axiom  itself  furnishes 
Fichte  with  several  inferior  axioms  that  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  And  as  the  non-Ego,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  something  active,  g^ves  the  positive  assur- 
ance of  the  existence  of  the  Ego  or  Self,  so  this  latter 
then  appears  in  a  passive  light,  in  a  light  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  real  nature  of  the  Ego  or  I,  firom 
which  all  activity  really  proceeds,  and  ia  engrossed,  ' 
and  which  by  its  own  absolute  determines  its  own  pos- 
itive certitude.  Now  here  we  find  an  evident  contra- 
diction, for  it  is  saying  that  the  Self  or  Ego  is  at  once 
both  active  and  passive ;  and  this  contradiction  is  con- 
ciliated by  Ficht«,  by  means  of  the  idea  of  divimon, 
since  the  Ego  partly  determines  itself  and  is  in  part 
determined  by  the  noruEgo.  Mutual  reaction  unites 
them  closely,  and  the  state  of  the  one  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  other:  and  thus  in  the  Ego  the  very  same 
number  of  parts  which  constitute  its  reality  are  found 
in  the  tum-Ego  as  negation,  and  vice  versa,  as  many 
parta  as  are  determined  in  the  mm-Ego  by  the  Ego  as 
reality,  precisely  the  same  number  is  assured  in  tiie 
Ego  by  the  Twn-Ego  as  negation.  From  this  mutual 
reaction  of  the  Self  and  not  Self^  or  reflex-action,  Kchte 
deducea  the  primary  idea  or  category  oiMdation.  And 
in  like  manner,  (by  converse  propositions  or  antitheses 
united  iu  Synthesis,)  he  deduces  the  categories  of  Gau- 
eation  and  of  Substance.     Thus  inasmuch  ap  when 
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the  Ego  or  Self  is  determined  by  the  Tum-Mgo^  it  be- 
comes passive,  whilst  the  latter  acquires  activity  or 
reality,  we  find  in  this  reaction,  in  which  the  Ego  and 
the  noiirEgo  are  considered  alternatively  as  active  or 
as  passive,  as  negation  or  as  reality,  we  find  therein^ 
says  Fichte,  a  peculiar  sort  of  Relation,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Chusation.  That  to  which  Ac- 
tivity is  attriboted  is  called  a  Cause;  and  EflEect  is 
that  which  is  considered  as  pasmve,  and  both  united 
constitute  action.  Bat  this  agiun  involves  a  con- 
tradiction ;  for  if  the  Ego  or  I,  in  constitnting  itself 
in  virtue  of  its  own  activity,  is  a  Caose  as  active ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  also  passive, 
being  determined  by  the  non-Ego;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  things,  it  would  be  at  the  same 
time  active  and  passive,  reality  fmd  negation,  canse  and 
effect.  How,  then,  is  this  difficulty  to  be  surmounted! 
How  is  this  contradiction,  this  antithesis,  to  be  allevi- 
ated or  reconciled  ?  How  is  the  active  and  passive  to 
be  blended  in  unity  \  This  end  is  attained,  according 
to  Pichte,  by  the  idea  of  Quantity, — ^in  which  idea  the 
■Ego  or  Self,  is  compared  by  him  to  a  spacious  circle, 
which  comprehends  all  reality  as  absolute  quantity,  as 
absolute  Totality.  However  small  the  quantum  of  ac- 
tivity may  be ;  however  narrow  may  be  the  space 
afforded  to  it  within  that  circle ;  still  that  activity  al- 
ways constitutes  Retdity,  and,  as  such,  is  active ;  but 
then  this  separate  part  is,  when  compared  to  the  total- 
ity of  activity,  a  negation  of  that  whole,  and  as  such 
is  passive;  and  thus  Fichte  solves  the  problem,  and 
in  this  solution  is  mduded  the  idea  of  Substance.  For 
inasmuch  as  the  Ego,  the  Self  or  I,  is  considered  as 
the  circle  which  compi-eheads  the  totality  of  all  reali- 
ty, it  is  necessarily  Su^tance, — whilst  it  is  merely  Ao- 
eiderU  when  a  partial  view  is  taken  of  the  circle,  or  of 
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any  determined  point.  Accident  cannot  exist  without 
Substance;  for  any  particolar  or  determined  reality 
preeappoees  Reality  or  Snlistance  as  the  baeds  thereo£ 
Sabstance  includes  all  change  in  absolute  generality, 
but  without  chtm^^ng  its  own  nature  as  Substance,  and 
as  snch  is  Absolute ;  whilst  Accident  is  a  somethi^ 
relative  and  determined,  always  alternating  with 
something  else.  Tliere  exists,  then,  pursues  Fichte^ 
only  one  primary  substance,  and  that  is  the  Self,  the 
iEgo  or  I,  contuning  in  itself  all  possible  reality,  and 
all  possible  acddent,  all  activity  and  all  passivity ;  and 
therefore  the  Ego  or  Self  constitntes  alone  the  abso- 
lute infinite :  the  Ego  alone  exists,  and  all  thought,  all 
action,  is  a  limitation  thereof;  for  whenever  we  say, 
*  I  think,  I  act,'  this  already  denotes  a  limitation  of  our 
general  activity. 

This  view  of  Fichte  has  been  aptly  and  quaintly 
termed  the  idealizing  of  Spinomsm.  The  phenomenal 
world,  the  noTh-Ego,  which  Kant  conrnders  as  existing, 
disappears  altogether  in  this  system  of  Fichte,  or  rath- 
er, it  does  not  obtain ;  it  exists  only  in  virtae  of  the 
Ego  or  Self:  and  this  may  be  considered  as  an  admis- 
sion of  the  existence  of  something  besides  the  Ego, 
although  dependent  thereon.  The  manner  in  which 
Fichte  conceives  the  Ego  or  Self  to  give  rise  to  the 
phenomenal  world,  now  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  Ego  and  the 
non-Ego  may  be  viewed,  according  to  Fichte,  in  two 
different  lights,  either  in  that  of  Causation  or  in  that 
of  Substance. 

(1)  In  setting  out  from  the  idea  of  Causation,  we 
find  the  operation  oi  the  non-Ego  to  be  brought  abont 
by  the  Passivity  of  the  Ego, — which  passivity  most 
have  a  motive  that  cannot  exist  in  the  Ego.,  since  the 
Ego  or  Self  constitutes  the  very  essaice  of  all  activ- 
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ity,  of  all  reality.  It  therefore,  sayB  Mchte,  is  to  be 
Bought  for  in  the  nonrMgo,  and  this  difference  be- 
tween the  active  and  the  passive  b  not  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  idea  of  quaiitity,  (in  which  passivity  is 
considered  as  diminished  activity,)  bat  the  passive  is 
opposed  to  the  active  in  the  light  of  gvaliiy.  And 
thns,  as  qnality,  it  is  that  the  'Mm-Ego  becomes  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  passivity  of  the  Ego. 

(2)  If  we  set  out,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  idea 
of  Substance,  and  not  from  that  of  Causation,  we  find 
that  it  is  the  activity  of  the  Ego  that  creates  the  state 
of  passivity,  for  this  passivity  is  here,  in  point  of  Qual- 
ity, a  mere  lessening  of  activity. 

The  first  view  lichte  confers  to  be  tantamount 
to  Dogmatic  Bealism,  since  the  cause  or  real  motive  is 
different  in  quality  from  the  Ego.  Fichte  terms  ihe 
Sd  Dogmatic  Idealism,  because  the  real  motive  or 
cause  is  merely  ideal,  since  it  proceeds  from  a  m«% 
diminution  or  lessening  of  the  qua/n^m/m  of  activity  of 
the  Ego.  Thus,  in  Realism,  the  Subject  or  the  ^^o  is 
educed  from  the  object  or  the  phenomenal  world,  whilst 
in  Idealism  the  latter  or  the  object  is  dependent  on  the 
Subject,  since  Idealism  maintains  that  the  reality  of  the 
notSelii  of  the  object  or  the  phenomenal  world,  pro- 
ceeds merely  irova  the  Ego  or  the  Subject.  Realism 
asserts  that  nothing  can  proceed  fi«m  the  Self  or  Ego 
nnless  an  independent  existence,  a  wm-E!go^  a  phenom- 
enal world  be  previously  admitted.  These  contradic- 
tory views,  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  had  left  as 
it  found  them,  Fichte  attempts  to  conciliate  by  means 
of  a  new  synthesis  or  general  proposition  or  inference 
which  unites  them  both.  This  synthesis  or  general  in- 
ference, which  is  to  connect  Realism  and  Idealism,  con- 
sists in  blending  tc^ether  as  one  and  the  same  both 
iQie  idefd  and  the  real,  and  that  end  Fichte  attains  by 
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meaoB  of  an  intermediary  sjBtem  of  critical  Idealitim, 
based  upon  the  following  argaments :  The  mere  operac 
tion  of  the  Self  or  Ego  not  being  the  only  condition  of 
the  retdity  of  the  non-Ego,  and  the  activity  or  opera- 
tion of  the  tum-Ego  not  bdng  the  only  condition  of 
the  passivity  of  the  Ego,  they  may  botii  be  nnited  in 
the  following  manner,  if  we  attend  to  what  occors  in 
the  process  of  Thought.  In  scrutinizing  attentively 
this  process,  we  find,  remarks  Fichte,  that  the  activity 
of  Ego  coming  to  exert  its  power  with  the  help  of  the 
non-Ego,  this  activity  receives  thereby  a  kind  of  shock 
or  an  impulse  by  which  the  activity  of  the  Ego  is  in  a 
manner  doubled  and  made  to  reflect,  as  it  were,  upon 
itself.  This  reflex  or  rebounding  impulsion  proceeds 
from  the  peculiar  self-limiting  activity  of  the  Ego, 
which  does  not  allow  the  Ego  to  be  acted  npon  or  to 
act  beyond  a  given  point.  And  thus  it  is  that  what 
we  call  the  phenomenal  world  or  the  non-Ego,  is 
merely  the  repeated  or  manifold  repulsions  of  this  pe- 
culiar shock  proceeding  from  the  espanave  activiiy  of 
the  Ego  being  limited  by  its  own  energy.  Now,  these 
self-exerting  powers  of  the  Ego  or  I,  which  mark  so 
distinctly  ite  existence  and  absolute  reality,  are  attrib- 
uted to  a  something  beyond  the  Ego,  to  a  something 
exterior  to  Self,  and  of  which  we  form  a  notion  as  if  it 
were  a  something  having  real  existence  in  space.  This 
reflex  impression  corresponds  to  what  Kant  terms 
"  things  in  themselves,"  but  then  with  Kant  "  things  in 
themselves,"  which  he  considers  as  constituting  the 
bottom  or  basis  of  the  phenomemd  world  and  as  ren- 
dering it  what  it  is,  are  external — ^they  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  Ego  or  I ;  whilst  in  the  system  of  Fichte 
the  reflex  impulsion  is  an  internal  action  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Ego, — with  Fichte  the  object  repre- 
sented is  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind.     And  thus  he 
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attempts,  by  the  means  of  this  ezpansive  aciion  of  the 
^o,  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  hitherto  separated  the 
world  of  spirit  from  the  world  of  matter.  The  varions 
states  of  the  mind  thus  established  between  the  £^o  and 
the  nonSgOy  in  virtue  of  the  activity  of  the  first,  are, 
according  to  our  anthor,  Imagination,  Sensation,  Fer^ 
cepticm,  Feeling  or  Emotion,  Understanding,  Judg- 
ment, Reason,  and  in  closest  union  with  the  mental 
or  subjective  expansion  of  Perception,  both  Time  and 
Place.  Now,  from  the  Theory  of  Science,  we  shall 
pass  to  Fichte^s  practical  Science. 

Cf  Practiml  Science.  It  is  the  mind,  the  Self  or 
Ego  which  represents  then  all  things ;  but  this  does 
not  occor  alone,  something  else  besides  the  Ego  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  that  this  operation  should  take  place. 
The  act  may  be  explained  as  it  can,  yet  we  cannot  im- 
agine that  act  to  occur  without  presupposing  that  an 
impulsion  was  communicated  to  the  reflex  faculty  of 
the  Ego.  Therefore  this  latter,  especially  when  con- 
sidered as  Mind  or  Intelligence,  is  really  dependent 
upon  an  unknown  and  altogether  inconceivable  some- 
thing,— a  notSelf ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  means 
of  this  TUM-Ego  that  Intelligence  can  exist,  for,  says 
Fichte,  a  finite  being  is  only  finite  as  intelligence. 
The  nature  of  the  Ego  is  therefore  two-fold ;  the  one 
is  that  of  absolute  independent  being,  the  other,  as  in- 
tdligence,  is  dependent  on  the  outer  notb-Ego.  The 
latter  is  finite,  but  the  Ego,  says  Mchte,  is  infinite. 
The  Ego  or  Self  must  contain  independent  properties 
in  virtue  of  which  it  exists  absolutely,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  any  kind  of  not-Self.  The  condition  or  law 
which  unites  the  two  natures  of  the  Ego,  must,  ob- 
serves ilcbte,  be  mdependent  of  aU  external  influence. 
How  the  Self  as  the  Absolute,  and  the  Self  as  Intelli- 
gence, stand  in  direct  opposition,  and  yet  their  union 
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alone  can  coufititnte  the  Ego  or  Sel£  This  antitiieraB 
or  contradiction  Fichte  attempts  to  acconnt  for  by  ad- 
mitting, as  did  Kant,  that  the  contradictionB  of  logicd 
theoiy  disappear  by  means  of  practical  Keason.  And 
thus  we  find,  says  Fichte,  that  the  limita  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  S^  or  Self  sets  to  the  nofifSgo^  by  which 
the  reflex  action  is  occamoned,  these  limita  which  exiet 
theoretically  disappear  when  considered  practically  be- 
oaufle  in  fact  the  Ego  is  limited  by  the  Tum-Ego.  The- 
oretical Science,  says  Fichte,  having  failed  in  e£^ 
tuating  a  mediation,  a  nnion  between  the  Ego  and 
the  TioTirEgo^  Reason,  Practical  Reason,  then  steps  in 
and  prononncea  the  verdict, — ^  union  slwU,  be, — and 
thns  cuts  the  knot  which  theory  conld  not  ontie. 
Fi'actical  Reason  acconnts  for  the  problem,  L  e^  the  inoo- 
herency  which  exists  between  the  Absolute  or  Infinite 
Ego  and  the  finite  or  intelligent  EgOy  which  theory  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  explain.  This  explanation  Fichte 
admits  to  be  unaatiafiictory,  since  it  is  not  truly  ade- 
quate, and  he  considers  the  activity  of  the  Ego  to  be 
ever  at  work  and  striving  to  overstep  the  boundaries 
or  limita  which  the  non-Ego  fixes.  But  these  efforts, 
— these  unceasing  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
phenomenal  world  or  the  non-Ego  prove  idle,  because 
the  Ego,  although  absolute,  as  the  means  of  knowing, 
is  clogged  and  encumbered  with  its  finite  parts,  and 
only  perceives  Things  through  the  senses.  These  vain 
endeavors  of  the  Ego  to  attun  the  Infinite  which  is 
unattainable,  Fichte  considers  as  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Immortality,  and  in  this  latter  term  he  blends  farther 
all  the  results  of  scientific  knowledge,  for  Immortali^ 
embraces  and  exhausts  the  whole  of  all  finite  and  rar 
tional  being.  The  Elgo  or  Absolute,  represented  by 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  identity,  endeav<M8  by 
means  of  its  own  activity  to  acqoire  the  precise  deter- 
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miastioii,  the  exact  condition  or  laws  of  Thioge  repre- 
Bented  in  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  mind'a  own  action, 
and  all  Science,  all  practical  knowledge  is  constituted 
by  these  precise  determinations,  these  conditions  or 
laws,  which  are  the  means  that  the  Ego  or  the  mind 
employs  in  order  to  widen  the  boundaries  with  which 
the  phenomenal  world  circumscribes  it,  and  places 
between  it  and  the  Infinite.  An  important  point 
to  be  remarked  in  the  manner  in  which  Fichte  car- 
ries ont  the  various  consequences  of  Practical  Science 
consists  in  his  avoiding  most  carefully  to  admit 
any  one  point  not  duly  tested  by  experience.  And 
.  thus  we  find  plurality  not  admitted  as  a  thing  al- 
ready proved  d  priori,  but  as  a  consequence  deduced 
d  posteriori,'  and  even  the  fact  of  man's  having 
a  body  is  considered  by  him  as  a  deduction  of  expe- 
rience. 

Mchte's  Moral  Philosophy.  Fichte  bases  natural 
right  (Naturrecht),  on  the  notion  we  poesess  of  our 
own  individual  identity,  deducing  therefrom  the  no- 
tion of  Right  in  the  following  manner :  No  finite  rar 
tionai  being  can  believe  in  bis  own  existence  without 
attributing  to  himself  a  free  power  of  acting.  Now,  it 
follows  necessarily,  from  this  admiBsion  of  free  action, 
that  ev^y  rational  being  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
something  besides  himself,  of  a  phenomenal  world, 
since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  admit  of  activity 
without  admitting  an  object  to  be  acted  upon.  Thus 
it  is  that  through  the  medium  of  free  activity  we  are 
taught  the  positive  existence  of  other  things,  of  other  be- 
ings, and  thus  we  acquire  the  notion  of  Hurality,  and  by 
it  we  acquire  the  belief  that  the  same  activity  exists  in 
other  beings  besides  ourselves.  But  such  a  coexistence 
of  b^gs,  each  endowed  witli  free  activity,  is  impossible, 
nuless  there  exists  between  them  fixed  relations  of 
Vol.  L— 24 
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Right.  This  relation  between  man  and  man,  this  mn- 
tnal  activity  or  reaction  of  free  intelligence  between 
rational  beings,  thia  matual  cartuling  and  drcnmscrib- 
ing  by  each  man  of  his  own  freedom,  and  the  respect- 
ing that  of  others,  provided  hia  own  freedom  be  re- 
spected, is  what  lichte  terms  the  relation  of  Right,  and 
from  that  relation  he  deduces  his  first  axiom  of  Right, 
viz^  "  IM  ihijie  own  freedom  he  Umited  by  thy  hdief 
m  the  freedom,  of  other  rational  heinga  loith  whom  Oiou 
atandest  in  rdakon."  And  following  up  this  first  prin- 
ciple of  Right,  Kchte  concludes  by  deducing  therefrom 
and  bygromtding  thereupon  the  anthropolo^cal  no- 
tion of  man  as  a  being  endowed  with  flesh  and  blood, 
in  short,  as  a  human  body. 

Fichte  comprises  under  three  heads  all  the  views 
which  can  be  taken  of  Right,  first.  The  absolute  first 
Right  (Urrecht)  or  that  of  the  individud  in  mutual  re- 
lation with  others  as  individuals,  which  includes  all 
personal  or  bodily  right,  and  all  right  of  property. 
Now,  when  these  rights  are  not  respected,  means  mnat 
be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  enforce  them.  These 
means  are  those  of  physical  force,  and  involve  the  right 
of  constraint  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  will  of  the 
delinquent.  And  thus,  the  law  of  Nature,  L  e.,  the 
rightful  rdations  between  man  and  man,  entails  the 
existence  of  regulating  rules  or  laws ;  and  these 
constitute  the  second  part  of  Right,  or  the  right  .of  the 
State,  including  therein  (a)  The  free  agreements  be- 
tween individuals  in  virtue  of  which  their  mutual 
rights  thus  agreed  upon  are  guaranteed,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  contracts  forced,  if  necessary,  (b)  The  rules 
which  render  obligatory  the  general  will  of  the  com- 
munity, and  cause  it  to  become  a  law.  (c)  An  acting 
body  or  executive  power,  that  of  the  State  which  car- 
ries ont  the  general  will  and  unites  thereto  the  indi- 
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vidnal  will  in  the  abstract  The  third  head  includes 
the  conciliation  of  these  opposing  and  conflicting  rights, 
those  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  State,  and  this 
is  termed  the  politicaL  The  upshot  of  Fichte's  argn- 
ment  is  that  every  form  of  government  is  legal,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  prednde  and  systematically  aim  at 
rendering  impossible  all  amelioration,  since  the  most 
apparently  constitutional  forms  of  government,  if  they 
aim  at  maintaining  all  things  without  any  change  for 
the  better,  are  thereby  to  be  condemned  and  to  be 
pronoimced  decidedly  iUegaL 

Fichte  considers  the  main  object  of  Morality  to 
consist  in  conciliating  the  various  contending  and 
conflicting  views  which  appear  to  exist  in  the  ^o 
or  Self  as  Absolute  when  these  opposing  rights  are 
compared.  He  distinguishes  Bight  or  Legality  from 
Morality  in  the  following  manner :  Right  or  Legality 
is  conversant,  he  says,  with  the  outward  or  external 
world  and  intimates  the  necessity  of  restrwnt,  so  as 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others ;  whilst  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  an  mward  act  and  the  restraint 
imposed  is  that  of  an  inward  voice — the  voice  of  con- 
science. In  Right,  the  debate  lies  between  the  con- 
flicting tendencies  to  freedom  of  diferent  individuals. 
In  Morality,  the  debate  lies  between  two  various  ten- 
dencies existing  in  one  and  the  same  man ;  the  conflict 
is  an  inward  one  altc^ther. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  or  Morality,  Fichte  con- 
ceives to  be  a  compromise  between  pure  desire  and 
natural  desire ;  and  this  composite  desire  to  constitute 
the  moral  principle.  Pure  Desire  is,  according  to  our 
author,  the  striving  of  the  Absolute  (or  the  Sgo  as 
all  in  all)  for  absolute  independence :  it  is  the  longing 
for  freedom  for  freedom's  sake  alone,  and,  as  such,  is  a 
mere  form,  and  has  no  determined  aim.    But  experir 
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ence  teaches  as  that  there  also  exists  another  sort  of 
desire — ^not  a  mere  denre  or  longing  in  free  ai^  em- 
pyreal space,  bat  a  desire  for  enjoyment  of  some  kind, 
und  this  Fichte  calls  iJie  desire  of  Natmre,  and  it  con- 
sista  in  some  empirical  fact  or  other.  Thcae  two  prin- 
dples  being  infinitely  different,  so  is  their  eonneo- 
tioD  or  moral  principle  of  indefinite  nature,  and  in- 
volves progress  without  end,  or  indefinite.  The  form 
still  remains  that  of  pure  desire,  and  as  snch  appears 
as  a  tendency  to  absolute  freedom;  but  this  flight 
being  limited  by  positive  or  natural  dedre,  which  is  a 
consequence  of  our  circumscribed  and  limited  Acuities, 
absolute  independency  of  desire  is  never  readied,  but 
only  approached.  And  thus  the  final  aim  of  rational 
being  consisting  in  Eternity,  the  Ego  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  gradaMm,  to  absolute  freedom,  according 
to  the  predominance  of  pure  desire  over  natm-al  desire. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  pure  desire  that  each  series  of 
higher  intelligence  is  made  known  and  discovered  to 
the  mind.  Fichte  terms  this  gradual  rising  in  the  scale 
of  moral  intelligence  "the  moral  determination  of 
finite  rational  being,"  and  lays  down  the  following  maxim 
as  a  first  principle  of  Morality,  "  Folfil  each  time  thy 
ealliug ! "  This  absolute  principle  of  morality  being, 
however,  limited  by  natnral  de^re,  the  higher  aspira- 
tions are,  as  it  were,  curtailed ;  man  otherwise  would 
act  for  duty's  sake  alone,  but  it  is  natnral  desire  that 
too  often  empowers  the  desire  to  act  conformably  to 
the  dictates  of  Duty.  And  therefore  Fichte  conceives 
himself  justified  in  consideiing  as  having  an  immoral 
tendency  every  natural  impulse  which  is  in  oppodtion 
to  the  purer  absolute  principle  always  aiming  at  a  state 
of  infinite  freedom.  Even  Sympathy,  Gompasedon,  and 
Humanity,  he  classes  with  the  impulses  contrary  to 
purer  morality  if  they  are  in  opposition  to  pore  desire, 
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Qa  tHe  absolute  rational  being,  says  flchte,  can  only 
be  Bach  by  acting  from  dnty  alone,  and  thoB  absolute 
duty  and  absolute  independence  become  adequate  ex- 
preaeions.  Act  always  as  thy  Conscience  dictates,  be- 
coxaea  thns  the  formal  condition  or  podtive  maxim  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  criterion  or  t«8t  of  the  rectitude  of  onr 
convictiQn  of  duty  consists  ia  a  conflcious  feeling  that 
we  are  on  the  road  to  truth  and  certitude.  Iliis  in- 
tuitive feeling,  exclaims  Fichte,  never  deceives ;  it  is 
only  felt  when  the  empirical,  the  acting  Self  or  Mfo,  is 
in  dear  agreement  with  the  pure  and  essential  nature  of 
the  ^0 ;  but  we  must  dedine  entering  further  into 
the  intricate  though  highly  interesting  system  into 
which  Fichte,  starting  from  this  point,  enters  concern- 
ing Morality  and  Duty. 

The  religious  tenets  of  Fichte  are  to  be  found  in 
his  work  entitled  "  On  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in 
Divine  Providence," — ^in  which  the  author  maintains 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  to  be  of  divine  nature. 
But  this  divine  principle  inhei-ent  in  our  nature  only 
becomes  actual  and  evident,  is  only  brought  into  play 
by  acting  Right,  and  this  only  condition  coincides  with 
the  belief  that  a  moral  end  or-aim  exists  in  this  phe- 
nomenal world.  Fichte  considers  the  belief  in  such 
an  order  of  things  in  the  world  to  constitute  universal 
and  perfect  Faith,  since  in  every  moral  action  we  per- 
ceive God;  and  he  maintfdns  that  man  can  possess  no 
other  conception,  at  least  adequate  conception,  of  God. 
Fichte  considers  all  deductive  reasoning  and  ai^umen- 
tation  as  far  weaker  proofs  of  the  certitude  of  the 
existence  of  a  particular  distinct  being  than  the  moral 
certitude  of  Divine  Providence  manifested  in  acts  of 
Mor^ty.  But  even  admitting  the  worth  and  validity 
of  deductive  reasoning  on  such  a  subject,  to  what  con- 
clusion do  we  arrive  ?    This  Being  must  be  considered 
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as  different  from  Man  and  from  the  "World,  and  yet 
most  act  in  worldly  matters  by  means  of  Tltongbt, 
and  therefore  possess  Peraon^ty  and  Consciousness. 
Now,  asks  f^chte,  in  what  do  personality  and  con- 
eciousn^s  consist?  They  are  qualities  which  man 
finds  existing  in  himself,  which  he  has  studied  within 
himself  and  to  which  he  has  applied  these  terms: 
they  are,  in  short,  finite  qualities,  and  so  here  is  Msm 
attributing  to  God  qualities  of  his  own  sphere,  making 
God  his  equal.  Man  attempts  in  vain  to  create  a 
God,  he  cannot.  All  he  can  do  is  to  give  to  himself 
boundless  power  in  imagination.  It  is  stilL  more  im- 
poesible  and  more  contradictory,  asserte  Fichte,  to 
attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  God  as  of  a  substance  that 
can  fall  in  any  way  under  our  conception  of  things;. 
Now  the  moral  order  of  things  presents  us,  says  onr 
author,  with  a  something  which  to  man  is  God  him- 
self. Fichte,  therefore,  considers  all  belief  in  the  Di- 
vinity, which  contends  for  more  than  belief  in  Divine 
Providence,  as  repulsive  and  unworthy  of  a  rational 
being.  Here,  with  Fiehte  as  with  Kant,  religion  and 
morality  require  that  we  should  grasp  at  something 
beyond  the  phenomenal  world.  With  Kant,  the  means 
to  reach  that  something  is  Faith ;  with  Fichte,  it  is 
our  moral  conduct,  it  is  Morality. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  spite  of  persecution 
Fichte  denies  in  this  work  that  his  theories  have  any 
atheistical  tendencies.  He  even  m^ntains  that  the 
view  he  takes  of  Religion  is  the  true  Christian  view. 
His  philosophy,  he  says,  aims  at  attuning  Troth 
and  Gwidness,  and  he  therefore  begins  by  demon- 
strating that  both  absolute  Truth  and  absolute  Grood- 
ness  must  exist.  With  Rchte,  the  voice  of  Con- 
science is  the  voice  of  God ;  and  it  is  this  voice  which 
is  always  whispering  to  man  that  duty  is  to  be  per- 
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foTToed  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Throngh  this  natu- 
ral digpoeition  of  man  Fichte  perceives  an  opening 
which  leads  us  to  a  new  sphere  of  existence  and  by 
means  of  which  we  can  attain,  independently  of  Na- 
ture and  solely  grounded  upon  ouPBelves,  a  higher 
state  c^  ezietence.  He  names  Reason  the  state  of  ab- 
solute self-content,  and  Bliss  the  absolute  freedom  of 
all  constraint  and  dependence,  wbUst  the  road  which 
leads  thereto  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty,  and  is  un- 
ceasingly pointed  out  by  that  unwearied  monitor  Con- 
science, but  true  bliss  can  only  exist  when  the  thoughts 
become  holy  amd  purely  moral.  This  gradual  rising 
in  the  scale  of  morality,  Kchte  maintains  to  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  an  nnshaken  and  firm  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  fixed  order  of  things,  a  belief  implant- 
ed by  nstnre  in  the  mind  of  man.  Here,  say?  our 
author,  Religion  has  for  its  object  the  reminding 
mankind  of  the  manner  in  which  that  order  is  best 
attfuned,  and  the  enconrag^g  him  to  persevere  in 
obeying  the  call  of  conscience  so  aa  to  advance  wilt  a 
firmer  step  towards  the  pnrer  regions  of  bliss :  it  is 
thus,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  innate  feelings  of  duty 
that  man  will  come  to  know  God,  and  already  in  this 
world  eternal  life  will  be  his  lot,  whilst  in  the  eyes  of 
those  aromid  him  he  may  appear  to  be  living  in  a 
world  merely  imaginary. 

The  philosophical  tenets  of  Fichte  underwent  much 
alteration  at  a  later  period,  and  instead  of  persevering 
in  his  views  of  absolute  idealism,  in  which  all  is  con- 
centrated in  the  ^o,  his  opinions  savored  more  of  the 
objective  pantheism  of  Schelling,  iu  which  Nature  is 
every  thing  or  All,  and  the  £^o  a  part  thereof  In 
the  foregoing  lines  we  have  seen  that  Fidite  consid- 
ered the  £^0,  the  8elf  or  I,  ae  the  absolute,  and  as  in- 
eluding  necessarily  in  its  moral  part  the  idea  of  God. 
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Now  in  the  new  view  he  took  of  the  matter,  he  no 
longer  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  a 
mere  doubtful  form  of  the  moral  world,  bat  that  the  Su- 
preme Beiug  constitutes  the  absolute  and  only  element 
of  Nature.  The  severity  of  his  mortd  tenets  were  tem- 
pered with  mildness.  The  absolute  is  no  longer  para- 
mount as  the  phil(»ophicfd  ^o^  bat  is  displayed  in 
life  and  Love,  which  now  take  the  lead.  Expressions 
strongly  savoring  of  mysticnsm  and  mere  imagination 
take  the  place  of  the  close  logical  method  of  his  scien- 
tific Theory.  These  latter  writings  of  Blcbte  incline 
decidedly  to  religion,  and  if  not  to  dt^matical  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  to  that  Christianity  which  the  aseid- 
nous  reading  of  the  Gospel  never  foils  to  inculcate. 
Elchte  aimed  evidently  at  conciliating  Philosophy  with 
the  words  of  St.  John,  whose  text  he  considers  as  the 
only  real  and  pure  source  of  Christianity.  But  then 
the  interpretation  of  the  philosopher  wears  a  peculiar 
character,  mfuntaining  that  the  first  verses  of  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John  are  contrary  to  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  which  says  that  the  world  was  created  from 
nothing,  since  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  tends  to 
prove  the  existence  of  an  eternal  revelation  casual 
with  the  Being  of  €rod.  The  incarnation  of  the  Word 
in  the  person  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  he  therefore 
considers  as  a  mere  matter  of  historical  iact.  Nor  does 
he  stop  here  but  proceeds  to  say  that  absolute  and 
eternal  Truth  may  become  the  portion  of  all  who  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  and  absolutely  to  a  godlike 
life,  by  which  they  are  made  to  join  in  perfect  Unity 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  thus  become  the  receptacle 
of  the  Word  of  God  as  did  our  Saviour  Jesus,  eance 
the  tendency  of  tbe  moral  nature  of  man  is  to  arrive 
at  union  with  God,  the  Godhead  being  the  fouDtwn 
of  all  Life.    This  union,  says  Kchte,  can  never  obtain 
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so  long  as  man  retaina  in  him  the  stain  of  Self;  for 
man,  aa  Man,  can  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  God- 
head ;  bat  althongh  nothing  hxunan  can  share  the  di- 
vine nature,  yet  human  nature  allows  the  attaining 
unto  the  total  destruction  of  Sel^ — of  iJiat  which  cou- 
atitntes  the  negation  of  divinity ;  and  when  this  is  at- 
tained, man  sinks  into  the  bosom  of  his  Creator. 
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SCHELLING. 

Although  the  attempt  to  iUoBtrate  (rermaa  phi- 
loflophy  by  the  dry  expodtion  of  the  main  doctrines  of 
a  chosen  few,  may  appear  very  like  endeavoring  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  forest  by  means  of  a  few  trees  stript 
of  their  leafy  splendor,  yet  even  snch  an  attempt  re- 
quires that  the  foregoing  doctrine  should  be  clearly 
understood  before  we  proceed  to  a  snbseqnent  one. 
Therefore,  before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
philosophical  tenets  of  Schelling,  we  present,  as  a 
coroUary  of  the  doctrines  of  Ilchte,  the  following 
translation  of  a  few  lines,  in  which  that  author  has 
compressed  the  main  tenets  of  his  philosophy : 

"EtenuJ  Unity 
Lives  in  taj  Bdng,  sees  in  mine  own  sight 
Nought  U  but  Qod,  and  Qod  is  nought  but  Life. 
Completely  ruse  the  reil  that  here  surTomtds  thee  i 
Tbst  veil  is  thino  own  Selt    What's  perishable  dies ; 
And  thenceforth  God  alone  liTes  in  thine  acts, 
^tinctirely  disceni  what  after  Death  shall  lire ; 
For  then  the  vnl  which  shrouds  thee  here  shall  &11, 
And  Life  in  God  nuTeiled  shall  cheer  thy  sight" 

The  views  of  Schelling  require  to  be  distinguiahed 
according  to  the  different  periods  in  which  lliey  were 
published,  and  therefore  opinions  may  be  said  to  be 
those  of  Schelling,  whUst,  in  fact,  having  been  dis- 
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owned,  they  can  merely  be  said  to  coDBtitate  the  doc- 
trinee  of  such  and  mch  a  period. 

The  starting  point  of  Schelling  was  the  doctrine  of 
Blchte,  and  we  find  in  his  first  publication,  entitled 
"  On  the  possibility  of  a  form  of  Philosophy,"  a  fiiU 
admission  of  the  necessity  of  groimding  all  knowl- 
edge npon  the  conscionsnesa  of  self-existence.  And  in 
another  of  his  first  works  "  On  the  Self  or  I,"  he  again 
mmntiuns  that  as  the  ultimate  baEos  of  all  onr  knowl- 
edge reposes  on  the  Mgo  or  Self,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  aU  tme  knowledge  cannot  be  any  thing  bat  Ideal- 
ism. Schelling  irepeate  in  this  work  what  has  been 
said  by  Descartes  and  many  preceding  philosophers 
as  well  as  Hchte,  that  if  beyond  the  sphere  of  hnmaa 
knowledge  there  exists  a  being  containing  in  its  own 
nature  the  source  of  all  Being,  and  of  all  relation  or 
condition,  that  Being,  as  occupying  the  highest  point, 
is  alone  to  be  considered  as  Absolute.  The  more 
special  doctrine  concerning  the  human  mind  that  Schel- 
ling makes  known  in  1^  work  is  again  that  of  Fichte, 
since  he  admits  that  whatever  Reality  the  human  mind 
possesses,  it  is  centred,  as  it  were,  in  a  point  in  which 
Identity,  Reality,  Thought  and  Being,  are  identically 
the  same.  Fichte,  indeed,  considered  this  work  in  the 
light  of  a  commentMy  npon  his  "  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge," although  as  it  has  been  pointed  ont,  Schelling 
had  already  plunly  stated  his  views  as  to  the  necessary 
union  of  all  knowledge  in  one  absolute  point  as  consti- 
tnting  the  source  or  fonntain-head  of  all  knowledge. 
The  work  in  which  Schelling  more  distinctly  dififers 
from  Fichte  and  no  longer  deduces  absolutely  all 
things  from  the  Self  or  I,  is  to  be  found  in  his  well- 
known  publication,  entitled  "  On  the  Soul  of  the 
World,"  although  it  appears  to  ns  tliat  this  doctrine 
of  Schelling  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  an 
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ingeniooB  amplifioation  of  the  aneieiit  docbine  bo 
weH  illoBtrated  by  Pope  in  the  following  well-known 
lines: 

"  All  mra  bnt  puts  of  one  Btnpendoos  whole, 
Whose  body  Natare  is,  ind  God  the  Soul." 

Bat  the  genius  displayed  by  Schelling,  in  intfodno- 
ing  into  the  circle  of  Philosophy  all  phenomena,  and 
the  scientific  arrangement  thereof  render  Am  philoso- 
phy a  peculiar  one.  And  moreover,  Schelling  never 
attempts  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  homan  knowl- 
edge, at  least  in  hia  first  period.  The  philosophy  of 
Pope  and  of  Bolingbroke  was  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  it 
was  in  &ct  a  philosophy  grounded  npon  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  Lucretius,  of  Epicnms,  of  Democrites.  It 
was  the  taking  of  tradition  for  the  workings  of  the 
Mind ;  the  supposing  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was 
a  matter  of  induction,  whilst  the  phenomena  are  alone 
the  objects  of  induction.  We  own  that  in  the  eyes  of 
those,  who  are  of  opiaion  that  the  cause  of  religion  is 
strengthened  when  it  is  stud  that  in  taking  such  and 
such  a  view  of  things,  of  causation  for  instance,  we  find 
therein  a  clear  and  rational  demonstration  of  Ood,  in 
their  eyes  Schelling  may  appear  faulty,  bnt  to  those, 
and  we  are  of  the  number,  who  are  convinced  that  the 
knowledge  of  t^e  Almighty  God  was  acquired  by  a 
primitive  revelation,  human  thought  alone  can  never 
be  admitted  to  soar  so  high,  and  the  result  famished 
by  Philosophy,  however  close  and  somtinimng  tiie  in- 
quiry, is  clear  and  aatiafactory.    Bnt  to  proceed. 

In  this  work  «  On  the  Soul  of  the  World,"  Schet 
ling  considers  the  human  mind  as  uniting  in  itaelf  the  Un> 
limited  and  the  Limited,  the  Infinite  and  the  finite^ 
bnt  not  as  the  Absolute,  for  absolute  unlimitednen 
would  render  useless  and  impoeuble  all  consdoosneas, 
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as  veil  as  woold  abeolnte  limitatioD.  Nov  the  prime 
oiigin  of  all  idea  of  matter  proceeding  &om  the  very 
nature  of  the  hnman  mind,  Sensation,  Perception  ai^ 
Knowledge  are  therefore  only  conceivable  by  the  . 
limitation  of  that  force  or  power  which  tends  towards 
absolute  bonndleesnees,  and  that  occurs  by  means  of  an 
(^posing  power,  and  thns  what  is  limited  oversteps,  as 
it  were,  its  own  boondariee.  The  never-ceasing  inces- 
sant relative  nolty  that  is  brought  abont  through  the 
constant  antagonism  of  these  two  forces  constitutes  the 
■active  mind,  and  the  same  explanation  obtaioB,  aecoird- 
ing  to  ScheUing,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  In 
Nature,  matter  is  constituted  by  the  unity  occurring  or 
produced  by  the  antagonism  and  relative  neutralization 
«f  the  opposing  forces  of  nature,  and  matter  ia  tiiere- 
fore  not  primary  but  consecutive.  Matter  must  be 
considered  as  the  never  ceasing,  the  incessant  prodno- 
tion  of  Attraction  and  Bepalsion ;  it  is  not  created  in 
dull  passivity  as  it  is  usually  concdved  to  be,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  neutralization  of  those  forces  whence  it 
originates.  In  Nature  power  is  an  active  sometiiing 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is 
occasioned  and  produced  by  the  clash  of  contending 
forces.  '  So  it  is  with  matter  in  Nature,  but  the  conflict 
between  Mind  and  Matter  takes  place  ia  a  higher 
sphere  of  Identity.  Perception  is  that  activity  of  the 
mind  by  which  Nature  ia  known,  and  which  considers 
space  as  an  object  external  to  sense.  The  abeolate  in 
Nature  constitutes  that  highest  sphere  of  Identity, 
which  is  independent  of  the  Mind,  and.  with  which  the 
relative  or  finite  absolute  of  the  mind  harmonizes  with- 
out creating  it,  being  itself  indeed  dependent  upon  it 
Sdielling  insists  upon  this  harmony  not  bein^  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  thought,  bestowing  imaginary  exist- 
ence on  the  Absolute  beyond  the  mind,  but  as  the  in- 
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tnildTe  perception  of  the  dependence  of  the  mind  npon 
the  absolate.  Schelling  midntaitifl  that  the  primaiy 
and  necessary  laws  of  Mind  are  those  of  nature  ex- 
pressed and  realized  in  the  mind ;  that  Nature  alone 
exists,  and  folly  deserves  the  name  by  these  her  acts. 
This  view  of  things  he  conaders  very  distinct  &om  the 
mere  admission  of  a  mere  corresponding  harmony  of 
the  laws  of  Mind  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  Nstnre 
may  be  considered,  he  says,  as  the  viable  mind,  whilst 
tiie  mind  constitotea  an  invisible  natm%,  and  the  qaes- 
tioQ  as  to  how  Nature  exists  beyond  the  mind  he  con- 
ceives to  be  explained  or  accounted  for  by  the  abeolnte 
Identity  of  our  mind  in  as,  with  Nature  out  of  ns. 

The  difference  here  to  be  pointed  out  between  Des- 
cartes and  Schelling  consists  in  Descartes'  distingnish- 
iog  the  Infinite  from  the  finite  or  Man.  This  idea  of 
the  Infinite,  says  that  philosopher,  is  no  notion  of  (nine. 
I  did,  I  could  not  invent  it ;  it  proceeds  firom  an  intuition 
of  something  beyond  us,  and  he  thus  preserves  the  in- 
dividuality of  man.  Schelling  sacrifices  the  individn* 
ality  of  man,  and  makes  it  a  laere  dependence  of  the 
Absolute.  We  think  of  the  Absolute,  says  Schelling, 
not  becanse  it  is  a  something  that  exists  beyond  ns,  but 
because  our  mind  forms  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  sep- 
arated therefrom.  To  these  considerations  it  may  be 
objected  that  in  this  first  period,  Schelling  had  not  yet 
identified  the  Mind  with  Nature  as  he  did  later;  but 
the  subject  being  intricate,  we  prefer  to  omit  than 
lay  a  stress  on  the  varions  shades.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  here,  that  he  considers  Nature  or  Matter  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  actual  neutralization  of  the  opposing 
forces,  named  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  and  likens  the 
positive  unlimited  activity  of  the  mind  to  the  force  of 
Repulsion  in  Matter,  and  the  negative  or  limited  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind  to  that  of  Attraction.    In  this  view 
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of  Sclielliiig,  the  dedaction  of  Matter  or  of  Natnre  &om 
the  existence  of  the  Miad  as  the  ^o,  the  8elf  or  I, 
evidently  still  predominates.  Nature  there  appears  as 
the  counterpart,  the  reflection  of  the  mind  which  pro- 
duces it  in  order  to  perceive  itself  in  the  antagonistic 
ooQBcioQBness  of  Self.  The  aim  that  the  mind  has  in 
view  10  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  antagonistic 
force,  for  then  only  shall  it  attain  true  knowledge  of 
Self  or  of  self-oonscioosoess.  But  this  knowledge  can 
only  be  attiuned  by  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  for  Na- 
ture is  beyond  the  mind;  and  ^ere  we  find  a  sncces- 
eion,  a  gradation  of  things  which  form  innomerable 
stations  through  which  the  nund  must  pass  in  order  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  knowledge  of  Self.  Nor  does 
this  occur  in  mere  eeethetical  productions  of  thought ; 
it  occurs  in  every  thing  that  the  mind  embraces  in  its 
sphere  of  activity ;  it  occurs  in  every  action  upon  the 
lowest  production  of  Nature,  in  all  of  which  the  mind 
perceives  reflected  a  tendency  towards  the  knowledge 
of  Self  Schelling  considers  most  poetically  all  organic 
production  as  symbolic  and  every  plant  as  a  mazy 
path  to  the  Soul's  perfection,  whilst  the  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  each  oi^nic  formation,  those  properties  which 
impress  on  every  being  its  inward  identity,  every  ac- 
tion and  reaction  or  diange  in  matter,  as  well  in  form 
as  in  purpose,  all  these  various  folds  or  turns  in  Nature 
are  viewed  by  him  in  the  light  of  so  many  footsteps  of 
the  Soul  in  the  patii  which  leads  to  self-consciousness 
or  the  tme  knowledge  of  Self.  And  if  the  mind  is 
found  to  possess  an  innate  and  never-ceasing  tendency 
to  action,  and  to  regulate,  to  analyze  in  staid  order,  this 
proceeds  from  the  general  tendency  towards  order  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  Schelling  therefore  considers  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  one  grad- 
ual and  incessant  forthcoming  of  things,  which  thus 
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liae  by  degrees  from  the  very  lowest  stage  and  finally 
attiun  the  highest  point.  The  part  of  the  philosojAer 
consists,  according  to  our  aathor,  in  gathering  together, 
in  nnitiiig  in  One,  the  innamerable  quantity  of  powras 
or  forces  in  which  natural  philosophy  divides  the  goa- 
eral  system  of  things.  It  is  quite  nseless^he  says,  to  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the  nature  of  fire  or  of  electricity  by 
exposing  their  Tarious  effects,  for  any  one'who  haa  aeca. 
any  thing  of  the  kind  knows  as  mnch  about  it  as  the 
philosopher.  The  aim  of  the  latter  coudsts  in  chat 
len^ng  the  main  principle  amongst  the  mnltitudinouB 
variety  of  powers  all  apparently  the  result  of  individ- 
ual and  distinct  causes.  Schelling  indeed  admits  that 
the  mind  possesses  in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to  unity 
in  every  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  an  intui- 
tive fading  prevents  us  from  believing  that  the  vuions 
appearances  of  things  proceed  effectively  from  individ- 
ual and  distinct  principles :  that  the  mind  is  prompted 
by  a  natural  bias  to  perceive  as  the  effects  of  Nature 
only  those  in  which  ttie  greatest  variety  of  diange  is 
linked  with  the  highest  simplicity  in  the  laws  oa 
which  these  changes  depend,  and  in  which  the  most 
unbounded  pro^ion  of  effect  is  precedetl  by  the  most 
marked  and  most  stiiking  parsimony  as  to  means.  He 
therefore  asserts,  that  every  man,  even  the  man  whose 
thooghta  are  the  moat  rude  and  uncultivated,  merits 
condderation  and  attention  when  the  tendency  of  liidr 
intellectual  efforts  is  directed  towards  the  simplifying 
of  principles,  and  that  these  efforts  alone  deserve  our 
thankful  acknowledgment  even  when  success  has  not 
crowned  them.  These  coodderations  of  Schelling  wa« 
especially  directed  agtdnst  the  tendency  of  modem 
natural  philosophy  towards  the  opinion  of  a  duality  oi 
forces  or  powers  as  constituting  the  governing  [orinci- 
ples  of  Nature,  not  only  in  the  field  of  Physios,  where 
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repulsion  and  attraction  are  conBidered  as  the  acting 
primaples  of  Gravitation,  bnt  also  in  Chemical  action, 
where  Electricity,  divided  in  the  two  poles  as  ne^- 
tive  and  positive,  is  similar  in  that  respect  to  Magnet- 
ism distinguished  in  North  and  Sonth ;  and  again,  in 
PhyBiol<^y,  where  Sensibility  and  Irritability  are  still 
viewed  in  the  light  of  opposing  forceg.  Against  these 
dualities  we  find  Schelling  maintuning  the  doctrine  of 
the  nnity  of  all  dualities,  the  unity  of  all  contending 
principles,  not  indeed  as  an  abstract  imity,  bnt  as  a 
concrete  identity,  as  a  harmonions  assimilation  of  all 
things  heterogeneooB,  and  distinct.  Schelling  in  short 
conraders  the  World  as  the  actual  unity  of  a  positive 
and  negative  prindple.  This  constitutes  what  he  terms 
the  Soul  of  the  World,  or  the  organiang  principle  on 
which  the  whole  system  depends,  and  in  which  are 
blended  all  conflicting  and  uitagonistic  forces.  This 
Sool  of  the  World,  or  Nature,  he  believes  to  contain 
within  itself  the  power  of  r^ulating  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  all  action,  as  Intelligence.  And  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  Schelling  admits,  in  spite  of  himseUi  the  self- 
existence  of  a  JK>mething  in  Nature  quite  distinct  from 
the  mind  of  man :  a  conclusion  wide  apart  from  that  of 
Fichte,  with  whom  all  is  absorbed  in  one  pure  Ideal- 
ism. This  view  of  Schelling  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  introduction  to  hia  later  doctrine  although 
the  distinction  he  lays  down  in  this  work, "  the  Soul  of 
the  World,"  between  natural  philosophy  and  mental 
or  tramcendental  philosophy,  differs  decidedly  from 
the  views  adopted  by  his  predecessor. 

This  second  period  is  to  be  found  in  Schelling^s 
works,  entitled  "  First  Sketch  of  a  Syatan  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  1799,"  in  various  leading  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  "  2j^tschrift  fiir  Speculative  Fhysicks, 
2  vol.  1800-01,"  in  hia  "System  of  traoBcendental 
Vol.  I.— 26 
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Idealism  1800,"  &c.  In  these  works  Schelling  con- 
ceives all  knowledge  as  dependent  on  the  agreement  of 
the  Mind  or  I,  or  sabject  with  the  object.  The  notion 
of  object  virtnally  involves  that  of  Nature,  and  the 
Mnd  is  iDferred  by  the  term  Subject.  The  assimila- 
tion or  onion  of  these  opposing  principles  occnjnes 
Schelling,  and  he  conceives,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
matter,  two  modes  of  anion  as  possible.  lather  Nature 
is  the  principal,  and  f^en  the  secondary  question  is  rel- 
ative to  Intelligence  as  to  the  quo  modo  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  this  question  is  to  be  answered  by  the  defini< 
tion  of  Thought  as  an  object  of  Natural  Philosophy ; 
or  else  the  Subject  or  Thought  is  the  princlpa],  and 
then  the  question  is,  how  does  the  object  become  known 
to  the  mind  ?  And  this  can  only  be  answered,  saya 
Schelling,  by  Transcendental  Philosophy.  In  short,  all 
Philosophy  must  either  proceed  from  Nature  as  Intel- 
ligence, or  from  Intelligence  as  Nature.  And  as  ttast- 
scendental  philosophy  holds  all  Reality  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  Ideality,  just  in  like  manner  does  natural  phi- 
losophy attempt  to  explain  aU  Ideality  from  Reality  to 
which  it  conceives  it  to  be  subordinate.  Now,  both 
are  considered  by  Schelling  as  the  two  poles  of  one  and 
the  same  Supreme  Intelligence  or  Wisdom, — ^poles 
which  necessarily  tend  mutually  towards  each  other. 

To  philosophize,  is,  according  to  Schelling,  to  disen- 
tangle Nature  from  the  doll  mechanism  which  shrouds 
and  conceals  her ;  for  matter  he  conceives  as  spirit 
quenched  and  extinguished,  and  thus  is  Nature  the 
mere  apparent  producer  of  Intelligence,  for,  indeed, 
whatever  Nature  accomplishes,  must  neceesarily  occur 
according  to  given  rules  of  order  and  purpose.  The 
philosophy  of  Nature  has  for  its  object  to  demonstrate 
and  point  out  the  forms  and  laws  of  intelligence,  L  e. 
of  order  and  of  purpose  which  exist  in  the  phenomenal 
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world.  We  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  says  Schelling, 
bnt  tLrongh  experience ;  but  this  very  starting  point 
of  all  knowledge  becomes  by  its  actuality  a  first  prin- 
ciple or  d  priori.  Schelling,  therefore,  considers  the 
FhiloBophy  of  Natnre  as  Empricismor  actual  experience 
enlai^^  in  its  widest  sense,  and  extended  to  the  un- 
conditional or  the  QDlimited.  Nature,  he  oonceives,  as 
an  ever-fluctuating  state  between  prodnction  and  pro- 
ducing, as  s  continual  nnintermpted  metamorphosis 
of  form,  and  this  perpetoal  change,  indicates,  he  admits, 
a  duality  of  principles  by  which  incessant  action  is 
maintained,  and  exhaustion  avoided.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  find,  remarks  Schelling,  that  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  all  actual  phenomena  in  Natnre  is  Duality  or 
Polarity ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  aim 
of  all  Philosophy  consists  in  attempting  to  attain  ab- 
solute Unity,  that  Unity  whidi  joins  and  assimilates 
all  contending  principles  and  which  we  can  only  per- 
ceive partially  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature.  TMs  lat- 
ter is  the  means,  the  instrument  by  which  are  effectu- 
ated all  things  that  absolute  Wisdom  has  decided  upon. 
Schelling,  therefore,  admits  that  absolute  Wisdom  may 
be  perceived  and  made  known  to  us  in  Nature's  works, 
although  the  phenomena  of  Nature  only  appear  to  us 
in  due  succession  and  in  order  of  time.  Following  up 
the  views,  Schelling  divides  in  three  parts  the  investi- 
gation or  Philosophy  of  Nature.  1.  The  conditions  of 
organized  Natnre.  3.  Those  of  unoi^^anized  Natnre ; 
and  3.  The  reaction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
Nature. 

The  views  of  Schelling  as  regards  organic  nature 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  summary :  Nature, 
considered  in  an  absolute  point  of  view,  he  conceives 
as  everlasting,  incessant  activity,  as  eternal  productivity, 
which,  if  allowed  to  expand  without  meeting  some  op- 
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pofflDg  force,  would  burst  forth  with  inezpresmble  ra- 
pidity into  absolnte  productioD,  thna  preclndiiig  all 
possibility  of  emprical  Nature,  i.  e.  of  the  }^enomeiia 
we  observe  to  exist.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  he 
aecoonts  for  by  admitting  that  this  absolute  juiiHaple  of 
prodactioQ  a  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  by  an  opposing 
activity  also  present  in  Natnre,  and  by  means  ol  which 
finite  production  obtuos.  The  reciprocal  action  of 
these  forces  brings  forth  an  nnintermpted  succeeuon  of 
finite  productions.  All  these  various  productions  are, 
however,  to  be  considered  merely  as  phenomena,  i.  e. 
as  appearances  produced  by  the  opposing  and  contend- 
ing powers,  since  absolute  Productivity  tends  inces- 
santly to  absolute  production ;  and  it  is  by  the  means 
of  this  ever-active  and  absolnte  principle  that  these  ap- 
pearances are  each  and  severally  the  field  of  other 
changes  by  which  this  incessant  activity  ie  satisfied, 
and  which  thus  occasions  an  endless  snccesdon  of  indi- 
vidual productions  all  subject  to  change,  and  all  con- 
tinually changing  more  or  less  rapidly.  In  this  evei^ 
lasting  producing  of  finite  production,  Nature  assumee 
the  appearance  of  aliving  antagonism,  a  continual  jarring 
between  two  opposing  forces,  the  tendency  of  tiie  one 
being  to  produce,  to  bring  fortii — and  that  of  the  other, 
to  impede.  The  effects  of  this  latter  principle  are  also 
endlessly  multifarious,  because  the  primary  or  absolute 
tendency  of  Nature  to  infinite  production  has  not  to 
contend  with  a  mere  impediment,  but  with  endless  and 
continual  reactions  which  we  term  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  things.  Schelling,  therefore,  considers  each  and 
every  organized  being  as  a  permanent  expression  for  a 
time  of  the  never-ceasing  conflict  going  on  between  the 
two  contending  principles, — ^the  destroying  principle 
which  hastens  to  bring  fortii  a  new  phenomenon,  and  the 
impeding  or  conserving  principle  which  stays  for  a  time 
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the  wild  destroyer.  It  is  to  this  impeding  principle 
that  Schelling  links  all  individnality,  all  self-reprodao- 
tion,  and  more  especially  in  organized  bodies  the  dis- 
tinctdon  of  sex.  It  is  this  latter  distinction  which  fixes 
and  bestows  a  permanent  expresnon  on  the  varions  or- 
ganized prodnctions  of  Nature,  and  which,  forcing 
them  to  revolve  continually  in  their  own  pecoliar 
spheres,  causes  them  perpetually  to  reproduce  things  of 
the  same  kind;  for,  as  it  is  well  known,  remarks  Schel- 
ling, Nature  considers  first  the  kind  and  not  the  indi 
vidnal,  to  whom  indeed  she  often  appears  contrary ; 
when  striving  wiih  irresistible  internal  longing  to  at- 
tain to  absolute  production,  all  finite  being  appears  as 
an  obstade  in  her  way.  Individual  productions  Schel- 
ling therefore  considers  in  the  light  of  onsaccessfnl 
,  attempts  made  by  Nature  towards  the  ftill  attainment 
of  the  Absolute,  as  impediments  laid  on  the  road  of  the 
ever-striving,  ever-advancing  activity  of  Nature.  "With 
Schelling,  then,  the  aim  of  Nature  is  the  kind,  and  the 
individual  a  means.  The  kind  once  made  sare,  the  in- 
dividual is  abandoned  as  a  means  no  longer  wanted,  and 
his  apparent  destruction  worked  ont 

The  dynamic  gradation  of  all  oi^anized  Nature  is 
divided  by  ScheUing  according  to  the  three  prime 
ftinctions  of  otganized  bodies.  1.  The  producing  pow- 
er. 2.  Irritability.  8.  Sensibility.  The  producing 
force  appears  to  act  in  inllest  perfection  where  Irrita- 
bility and  Sensibility  or  Sensation  are  less  predomi- 
nant. On  the  highest  step  stand  the  Organisms  in  which 
Sensation  or  Sensibility  outweigh  Irritability ;  whilst 
those  stand  lower  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
Irritability  outweighs  Sensation.  In  universal  Nature 
these  forces  are  found  most  closely  interwoven,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  one  orgmization,  stretching  down* 
ward  &om  man  to  the  lowest  plant. 
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2.  Liorganic  Nature  forms  the  opposing  feature  to 
the  organic.  Schelling  considers  the  being  and  actual 
existence  of  inorganic  uatnre  as  dependent  on  the  Be- 
ing and  Existence  of  organic  Natnre,  inaamnch  as 
nnotganized  nature  only  exists  where  the  forms  of 
organization  cease  to  appear;  whilst  in  organic  na- 
ture it  is  the  kind  which  predominates  and  is  alone 
fixed,  the  contrary  mle  obtuns  in  unorganized  natnre, 
where  the  individnal  thing  is  alone  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, and  where  the  individual  does  not  r^roduce 
the  kind.  Diversity  or  difference  in  the  material  sub- 
stances undoubtedly  exists,  bnt  between  them  we  find 
merely  juxtaposition,  for  inorguiic  nature  is  merely  a 
mass  bound  together  by  a  peculiar  outward  cause, 
which  is  termed  Gravitation.  StUl  there  exist  variooa 
degrees  in  inorganic  nature,  and  Schelling  points  out 
as  occupying  the  highest  rank  different  chemical  forces, 
and  more  especially  that  of  Electricity,  which  he  likens 
to  that  of  Irritability  in  organic  bodies,  whilst  'Hag- 
netism  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  what  S^isatioa 
or  sensibility  is  to  such  oi^;anized  beings — ^Uie  one  and 
the  other  constituting  in  each  reign  of  Nature  the  high- 
est order  of  the  forcra  termed  natural 

3.  Schelling,  after  thus  clearly  pointing  out  the 
distinction  and  the  retd  character  of  each  reign  of  Na- 
ture, the  orgimic  and  the  inorganic,  considers  it  to  be 
a  joflt  conclusion  that  both  exist  in  Nature  as  objective 
beings  or  phenomena,  and  thence  infers  tiiat  a  third 
order  of  things  must  exist,  in  which  both  organic  and 
inoigtmic  nature  are  united,  for  as  the  existence  of  in- 
organic Nature  presupposes  and  involves  the  being  of 
a  higher  order  of  things,  that  of  organic  nature,  so  can 
the  latter  only  exist  under  the  same  condition,  that  of 
a  world  beyond  it,  and  in  which  both  find  a  motive,  a 
reason.    This  motive  or  reason  Schelling  oooatdeTS  to 
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be  the  common  soul  of  Natm-e,  (the  SobI  of  the  World,) 
SB  the  Absolute  by  which  both  organic  and  inoi^fanic 
beingB  or  aniversal  nature  are  quickened.  This  com- 
mon principle,  he  conceives  as  fluctnating  between  or^ 
ganic  and  inorganic  nature,  whilst  it  m^tains  the  con- 
tinuity of  each,  and  as  constituting  in  the  one  king- 
dom the  first,  the  primary  canse  of  all  change,  and  in 
the  other  the  final  cause  of  all  activity.  The  proof 
that  such  a  superior  order  of  things  exists  he  finds  in 
the  closest  consideration  of  both  kingdoms  of  Nature, 
in  which  the  same  acting  Cause  evidently  presides,  al- 
though only  perceivable  in  various  degrees.  Every- 
where there  is  found  a  duality  of  forces  which  clearly 
indicate  one  identical  source. 

Hieoretioal  or  li'anscendm.tai  PhUoeopky^  as  con- 
ffldered  by  Schelling,  undertakes  the  investigation  of 
the  immediate  and  spontaneous  beliefs  which  arise  in 
the  mind,  and  also  submits  to  proof  all  knowledge 
hitherto  admitted  as  undoubted  truth,  but  which  the- 
oretical phUoeophy  considers  in  the  light  of  so  many 
prejndices  that  require  to  be  confirmed.  Schelling, 
we  have  seen,  considers  the  whole  succesfflon  of  Things 
in  the  phenomenal  world  as  a  successive  expansion  or 
development  of  the  mind^  thus  constituting  the  paral- 
lelism of  Nature  with  the  mind.  Every  act  of  the 
mind  may  here  be  conadered  in  a  two-fold  view,  as 
immediate  hnowledge  when  merely  actual,  and  as  ac- 
gzdred  hwwledge  when  that  which  is  believed  is  inves- 
tigated, and  often  comes  again  to  light  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent shape  and  character.  Taking  this  view,  Schel- 
ling tenns  all  Philosophy  a  connected  history  of 
Consdonsness,  which  first  produces  immediate  knowl- 
edge, flmd  then  by  means  of  experience  serves  as 
record  and  document.  (In  this  point  of  view  the 
Transcendental  Idealism  of  Schelling  is  a  precursor  to 
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the  Pheuomeiiology  of  Hegel,  in  which  much  the  same 
idea  ib  followed  up.)  The  expoaition  of  this  connect- 
ed state  of  Things  constitutes  a  saccesfflon  of  intnitions, 
by  which  the  Sel^  or  the  Snbject,  or  1,  grado&Uy  at- 
tains  the  highest  degree  of  Consciousness.  Now  nei- 
ther the  Philosophy  of  Nature  (see  preceding  pages) 
nor  Transcendental  Philosophy  can  accomplish  alone 
a  fiill  and  perfect  expomtion  of  the  parallelism  of  Na- 
ture with  the  Mind ;  the  joint  assodation  of  both  of 
them  is  requisite,  for  the  one  must  be  considered  as  a 
neeesstuy  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  object  of 
Transcendental  Philosophy  being  on  the  one  hand  im- 
mediate spontaneous  knowledge  or  understanding,  and 
on  the  other  the  investigation  of  all  knowledge  by 
subnutting  it  to  experience,  we  find  arising  immedi- 
ately a  preconceived  opinion  or  a  prejudice.  1st.  That 
there  exists  a  world  perfectly  distinct  and  independ- 
ent of  ourselves,  and  podtively  disposed  in  the  manner 
it  appears  to  be ;  and,  2d,  a  preconceived  opnicm. 
that  we  can  act  on  this  objective  world  by  means  of 
the  conceptions  which  we  produce  by  our  own  Will 
in  our  Mind ;  imd  this  second  point  of  view  belongs 
especially  to  Practical  Philosophy,  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty.  Schelling  considers  these  two 
points  of  view  as  involving  a  palpable  and  manifest 
contradiction,  the  investigation  of  which  constitutes  a 
3d  division.  For  how,  inquires  ScheUing,  can  the 
Mind  or  Thought  possibly  possess  the  mastery  over 
the  phenomenal  world,  if  our  very  conception  itself  is 
ori^ally  the  slave,  the  utter  dependent  upon  that 
phenomenal  world?  This  point  Schelling  considers 
as  the  most  knotty  of  all  those  which  Transcendental 
Philosophy  attempts  to  investigate,  uid  yet  as  consti- 
tuting the  most  important  object  of  that  philosophy. 
The  problem  required  to  be  answered  may  be  stated 
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thus:  Hov  can  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  as  shooting  forth  in  dne  obe- 
dience to  the  objective  or  phenomenal  world,  and  yet 
the  latter  be  conceived  as  subservient  to  the  mind? 
To  conceive  this,  answers  Schelling,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  activity  which  prodnces,  which 
brings  forth  the  miintelligent  object  or  the  phenome- 
nal world  is  originally  identically  one  rad  the  same  as 
that  activity  by  which  is  effected  all  voUtion  or  free- 
wilL  This  third  division  of  Trmscendental  Philoso- 
phy is  termed  by  Schelling  "  the  science  of  the  means 
and  aim  of  Nature,"  and  attempts  to  prove  the  identity 
of  intelligent  and  nnintelligent  Activity. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  Transcendental  PhUoe- 
ophy  of  Schelling  correspond  with  the  three  heads  un- 
der which  K!ant  reviews  all  Philosophy,  and  which  he 
terms  **  the  Critical  Philosophy,"  meaning  the  investi- 
gating F]^oaoph.j  par  exc^lence — (theoretical,  practi- 
cal and  artistic. ) 

1.  Theoretical  PhUoeophy  starts  with  Schelling 
from  the  cnlminating  point,  the  highest  vei^  of  hn. 
man  Understanding,  from  Self-conscionsness,  and  at- 
tempts to  investigate  the  natnre  of  that  phenomenon 
by  means  of  a  close  inqoiry  as  regards  the  manner  of 
its  appeanmce,  i.  e.,by  the  investigation  of  Sensation^ 
of  Perception  and  of  the  Conceptions  which  nnintelli- 
gent matter  or  the  phenomenal  world  calls  forth. 
These  conceptions  Schelling  divides  into  outer  and  vn/no', 
including  in  the  latter  the  conceptions  of  Space  and  of 
Time  and  also  the  various  categories  of  Kant,  in  Ab- 
strac^one,  by  means  of  which  the  Mind  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  conception  which  it  prodncee ;  tmd  third- 
ly, in  volition  or  absolute  abstraction,  which  consti- 
tntes  the  object  of  inqniry  of  practical  philosophy. 

3.  Here  in  practical  philosophy  Schelling  no  longer 
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conaidera  the  Self  or  I,  the  Sabject,  aa  merely  pe^ 
ceptive,  or  as  involnntarily  conceiving,  bat  aa  conceiv- 
ing with  volition,  L  e.,  aa  realimng  the  conception. 
And  aa  from  the  mere  act  of  self-conadonaness  a  whole 
order  of  things  is  nnravelled,  so  fi^^m  thia  second  kind 
of  Belf-conscioDsness,  in  which  volition  cornea  to  act, 
we  find  another  order  of  conceptions  to  be  educed. 
These  latter  conceptions,  being  thoae  of  voli1i(»t,  coi^ 
stitnte  particnlarly  the  object  of  practical  Philosophy, 
and  Schelling  in  the  exposition  of  them  follows  almost 
exclnaively  the  doctrines  of  Fichte.  The  consideratbns 
of  Schelling  relative  to  general  History  are,  however, 
more  peculiarly  his  own,  and  are  deserving  of  parliciilar 
notice. 

History,  in  its  broadest  senae,  ia  conodered  by 
Schelling  aa  the  gradual  self-nnveiling  revelation  of 
Absolute  Wisdom,  aa  an  ever-continnons  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Qod,  and  he  distingniahes  three  periods  in 
this  historical  revelation.  The  1st  period  ia  that  in 
which  Almighty  power  only  yet  appears  aa  Fate,  i.  e^ 
as  a  blind  unintelligent  destroyer,  under  whose  pressure 
was  eCTectnated  the  min  and  destruction  of  all  the 
wonders  and  all  the  splendors  of  the  old  world,  and  of 
the  noblest  race.  The  2d  period  of  History  he  crai- 
ceives  to  be  that  in  which  the  hand  of  Fate  is  revealed 
as  Nature,  and  in  which  the  dark  gloomy  law  of  des- 
tiny appears  metamorphosed  into  the  law  of  Nature, 
which  forces  and  compels  all  things  to  obey  her  plane, 
md  suffers  no  volition,  no  free  wHl.  This  period 
Schelling  conceives  to  have  b^;nn  with  the  extending 
power  of  the  Boman  republic,  and  to  be  stiU  abiding. 
The  Zd  period  wiU  be  no  longer  the  reign  of  Fate  ot 
of  Nature,  it  will  be  that  of  Providence,  it  will  be  the 
reign  of  God,  but  when  it  shall  be^  yet  remains  un- 
known to  man.    These  views  of  SchdUng  respecting 
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History  have  also  been  adopted  by  Hc^,  who  con- 
aidera  the  general  result  of  History  to  indicate  the 
'Wm  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  constitute  the  sorest  in- 
dication of  it. 

3.  The  PhUoscphy  of  Art.  We  have  seen  the  im- 
portance that  Kant  bestows  npon  the  study  of  Purpose, 
or  Aim,  as  observed  in  Nature.  We  have  seen  that 
Kant  conceives  Teleolc^y,  or  the  stndy  of  pnrpoee,  to 
be  the  one  which  points  ont  more  particularly  than 
does  mere  Causation  the  Existence  of  the  Almighty. 
Here  we  find  Schelling  adducing  the  notion  <rf  Por- 
poee  as  the  link  which  unites  the  Subject  and  the  Ob- 
ject, or  in  other  words,  the  Mind  and  the  phenomenal 
world.  This  conception  of  Schelling,  who  identifies  the 
subject  with  the  object  by  the  means  of  Purpose  or 
Intelligence,  which  exists  in  Nature  although  inde* 
pendent  of  the  observer,  is  deeply  obscured  by  the 
language  in  which  that  author  e:q)resses  it.  In  His- 
tory, this  Identity  is  not  conddered  by  Schelling  as 
existing,  because  History  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
events  which  form  an  endless  prc^ression,  and  by  means 
of  which  we  can  merely  attain'%)me  fiunt  glimmerings 
of  Almighty  purpose.  But  in  the  Philosophy  of  Art, 
Schelling  considers  the  conscious  Mind,  the  Self  or  I, 
tiie  Subject,  as  tiie  point  in  which  this  Identity  of  the 
Subject  and  the  Object  takes  place,  and  this  Identity 
as  being  that  which  constitutes  the  innermost  Bdng  of 
the  Self  or  the  Subject.  For  all  really  conadons  ao* 
tivity  being  necessarily  adapted  to  some  end,  i.  e., 
having  necessarily  some  sam  in  view,  the  real  podtive 
association,  the  link  between  the  Subject  and  the  Ob- 
ject, between  the  Mind  and  the  phenomenal  world,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  notions  of  Purpose  plainly  perceivable 
in  Nature,  although  they  are  diere  quite  independent 
of  tiie  will  of  the  observer  otherwise  than  as  being  per- 
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cfflTed  by  him.  The  vhole  state  of  Nature  may,  m- 
deed,  says  ScheUing,  be  coucdved  as  an  assemblage  of 
purposes,  and  a  real  harmony  may  be  said  to  exist  be- 
tween intelligence  and  not-intelligence,  or  between  the 
Sabject  and  the  Object  in  the  Identity  of  purpose  dia* 
played  in  mental  consciousness  on  the  one  band,  and 
in  nnconscioQS  phenomenal  activity  on  the  other,  so 
that  the  Mind,  the  Self  or  I,  the  Subject,  when  snrrey- 
ing  the  worfcs  of  Nature  may  be  said  to  survey  ito  own 
being  in  the  Identity  of  Porpose  thns  displayed.  But 
in  orAer  that  the  mind  ahonld  perceive  herself  as  ob- 
ject whilst  perceiving  Nature  as  a  thing  beyond  her, 
and  thns  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  which 
lays  within  herself  ScheUing  admits  what  he  terms  an 
artificial  view,  or  the  .Jlstheticteleologicalview.  Thus 
as  in  Nature  works  although  nmntelligent  themselves 
are '  clearly  intelligent  and  fall  of  purpose  for  the 
Mind,  so  in  the  isetheldc  productions  of  Art  there 
exists  the  deepest  intelligence,  the  clearest  purpose  in 
things  which  are  of  themselves  perfectly  tmintelligent. 
Thus,  says  Schellmg,  are  all  contradictionfi  harmonised, 
all  enigmas  solved  by  tffe  self-perception  and  Identity 
of  Intelligence  or  Purpose ;  but  the  unknown  thing,  tl^ 
mysterious  feeling  of  inexpressible  content  which  snd- 
denly  harmonizes  the  Subject  and  Object,  the  Mind 
and  tiie  phenomenal  world  is  nothing  more  nor  less  in 
fact  than  that  unknown  Absolute,  that  mysterious  in- 
alterable Identity  by  which  all  Existence  is  supported. 
But  to  the  artistic  mind  alone,  exchums  our  author,  it 
is  that  Nature  displays  the  treasures  which  lay  oon- 
eealed  in  her  bosom  and  unseen  by  vulgar  eyes,  and 
the  mind  once  blessed  with  the  sight  of  Nature  un- 
valed  and  undisguised  is  impelled  and  prompted  in 
despite  of  himself  to  attempt  achieving  her  wonderful 
works.    Schelling  thus  considers  Art  to  be  ao  ever^ 
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lasting  Revelation,  the  only  persisting  and  actually  ex. 
isting  Bevelation  that  man  poeeeeses,  and  deems  a  eon- 
tdnnal  miracle  onr  nerer-failing  belief  in  the  Abeolnte 
Reality  of  that  Highest  of  Intelligences  which,  never 
appealing  in  an  objective  light,  is  yet  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  of  all  Existence.  To  Art,  he  therefore 
gives  the  precedency  before  Philosophy,  becanse  by 
means  of  Art  alone  as  the  highest  intellectaal  purpose 
can  self-GonscioQsneas  acquire  positive  objective  Reality 
in  intellectnal  perception.  "  Art,"  exclaims  our  author, 
"throws  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  philoso- 
pher deep  and  holy  mysteries,  in  which  is  to  be  fonnd 
ever  burning  in  eternal  and  primordial  nnityihe  flame 
which  in  Nature  and  in  History  appears  to  shine  in  a 
separate  and  distinct  manner,  which  in  Life,  in  Thought 
and  in  all  practical  activity  seems  to  constitate  things 
forever  asunder,  forever  apart,  but  which  Art  unites  in 
one  all  absolute  phenomenal  objectivity,  and  therefore," 
continnes  Schelling,  "it  may  be  understood  why  Pli 
loeophy  alone  as  a  mere  investigation  can  never  suffice; 
why  it  is  requisite  that  the  Absolute  alone,  by  means 
of  Nature  endowed  with  Consciousness,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  that  which  doses  the  scene  of  its  own 
activity." 

We  shall  close  this  2d  period  of  Schelling's  phi- 
losophy with  a  succinct  account  of  his  leading  article, 
entitled  "Transcendental  Idealism,''  which  appeared  in 
"Fichte'a  method,"  and  in  which  Schelling  carries  ded- 
dedly  the  principles  laid  down  by  Fichte  far  beyond  the 
limits  or  the  point  of  view  taken  by  that  philosopher. 
Thus  what  Fichte  considers  as  the  mysterious  limiting  of 
the  Subject  or  of  Selii  is  viewed  by  Schelling  in  the  light 
of  a  necessary  Duality  which  proceeds  &om  the  mere 
mmple  being  of  the  Subject  or  Self.  And  the  unity  of 
the  Subject  and  the  Object,  or  of  the  Mind  and  the  phe- 
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Eomenai  world,  tliat  nnion  which  Fichte  conceives  as 
only  to  be  accompliahed  by  the  gradual  and  eternal 
progress  of  the  finite  towards  the  Absolute  or  the  In- 
finite, is  conceived  by  Schelling  to  be  actaally  brought 
about  by  the  means  of  Art.  Moreover  the  notion  of 
the  existence  of  a  Sapreme  Being,  whose  existence 
Fichte  considers  merely  as  a  moral  belief,  is  viewed  by 
Schelling  as  an  immediate,  intuitive  sesthetic  percep- 
tion. The  ground  on  which  Schelling  here  treads  is 
no  longer  that  of  Subjective  Idealism,  it  is  that  of  Ob- 
jective Idealism ;  the  universe  is  not  considered  any 
longer  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  Mind,  of  the  Subject, 
but  the  Subject  is  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  Object 
or  of  the  phenomenal  world.  SchelHng  here  appears 
to  stand  on  the  verge  of  Spino^m,  to  mfuntain  the 
Identity  of  the  Ideal  and  of  the  Real,— of  Existence 
and  Intelligence.  Schelling  not  only  adopts  in  his 
third  period  views  almost  identical  with  those  of  Spi- 
noza, but  he  also  adopts  the  close  mathematical  reason- 
ings of  that  philosopher  as  better  adapted  to  the  mat- 
ter than  the  "  method"  of  Fichte. 

The  works  in  which  a  full  statement  of  the  doctrines 
which  constitute  the  third  period  of  SchelUng'a  philos- 
ophy is  to  be  found  are  the  following ;  "  Bruno ;  or,  On 
the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of  Things,  1802" — 
"  A  new  Periodical  for  epecolative  Phyaca,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1802  and  1803 — "  An  Exposition 
of  my  System  of  Philosophy  " — also  "  Ideas  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature,  1803,"  and  "Lectures  on  the  right 
Method  of  Academical  Studies." 
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THE  THIRD  PERIOD  OP  SCHEttlNO'S  PHILOSOPHY 
{IDENTITY  OF  REALISM  AND  IDEALISM). 

Schelliog  now  gives  the  name  of  Reason  to  wliat  he 
terms  Absolate  Reason,  that  in  whose  eye  the  mental 
and  the  phenomenal  world  are  one  and  the  eame, 
which  is  tantamoont  to  a  total  indifference  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  object.  But  to  acquire  an  adeqoate  con- 
ception of  this  state,  a  state  of  mental  abstraction  is  ne- 
cessary by  means  of  which  Reason  is  no  longer  per- 
ceived in  the  light  of  a  mental  phenomenon,  snch  aa 
mankind  conceives  it,  and  which  is  a  something  op- 
posed to  another  something:  more  is  required;  for 
Reason  now  becomes  an  absolute  Truth,  one  entirely 
independent  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  or  of  the 
mental  and  phenomenal  world  which  become  com- 
pletely indifferent.  This  point  of  view  Schelling  con- 
siders as  the  true  culminating  point  of  Philoeophy,  in 
which  all  relation,  aU  succession,  all  distinction  of 
things  disappear  and  things  are  perceived  as  they  re- 
ally are,  or  at  least  as  onr  author  wonld  have  them  to 
be  conceived.  The  mechamcal  laws  of  Space,  the  fleet- 
ing moments  of  Hme  are  then  no  longer  the  standard 
by  which  tlungs  are  compared, /or  absolute  Heaeon&m- 
taina  every  tking^  and  leyond  it  {here  is  nothing.  Any 
hesitation  to  admit  of  this  principle  proceeds,  according 
to  Schelling,  from  the  habits  we  have  acquired  of  see- 
ing things  as  they  appear  to  be  and  not  as  they  really 
are  in  absolute  Reason,  to  whose  eye  all  that  exists  is 
eqoal.  And  Muce  true  Reason  ia  absolate  and  ade- 
quate to  herself,  therefore  the  highest  law  of  Reason 
and  of  all  Existence  ia  the  Law  of  Identity,  for  nothing 
exists  beyond  the  limits  of  Absolute  Reason. 

To  the  view  of  this  absolute  Reason  all  distinction, 
all  difference  ceases  to  exist  as  qnalitive :  it  becomes 
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merely  qnantitLTe,  i.  e.,  of  more  or  less,  for  at  the  bot- 
tom they  are  the  same,  since  one  and  the  same  abao- 
late  Identity  is  foand  in  aU.  To  the  eye  of  the  Abeo- 
late  nothing  in  itedf  alone  is  either  Bobject  or  object, 
notlung  alone  conatitntes  a  mental  or  a  phyncal  phe- 
nomenon; both  are  nnited  in  all  things  which  only 
differ  in  d^ree,  so  that  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other  becomes  paramonnt  Thns,  whilst  the  Ab- 
solute is  formed  by  the  pnre  Identity  of  all  m^ital  and 
physical  phenomena,  nothing  erists  beyond  that  Iden- 
tity bnt  a  difference  in  the  d^^ree,  or  in  the  quantitive 
relation  of  that  identical  thing.  And  as  the  form  of 
the  Absolute  or  Infinite  is  A=A,  so  that  of  the  Finite 
is  A=B  which  represents  the  joint  connection  of  sub- 
jective form  with  various  objective  forms  in  different 
degrees.  Nothing,  however,  is  here  considered  as  ¥i- 
nite  in  sel^  for  pnre  Identity  or  the  Absolute  is  alone 
self-existing.  The  true  form  is  absolute  Identity  or  In- 
difference, whilst  Difference  exists  in  the  form  of  finite 
or  individual  things.  In  this  manner  Schelling  np- 
holds  the  opinion  broached  by  various  previous  philos- 
ophers, that  could  we  embrace  in  one  comprehensive 
glance  all  umversal  being,  we  should  then  perceive  in 
the  whole  an  eqoal  ponderation  of  sabjective  (mental) 
and  objective  (physical)  phenomena,  and  shonld  thua 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  pure  Identity.  But  our 
view  never  reaches  beyond  in^vidual  things,  in  which 
the  balance  is  never  rightly  adjusted,  leaning  some- 
times on  the  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  bnt 
never  exactly  equipoised,  whence  proceeds  all  indi- 
vidual distinction,  whilst  all  is  compensated  and  iden- 
tified on  the  whole,  for  absolute  Totality  is  considered 
by  ScheUing  as  absolute  Identity.  To  ^e  view  of  the 
Absolute  there  exista  therefore  no  sach  a  thing  as  in- 
dividnality,  no    single  separate  object  by  itself  for 
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nothing  exiBts  by  itself  excepting  Totality.  If  any  thing 
appears  to  exist  beyond  Tot^ity,  that  proceeds,  says 
Schelling,  &om  a  mere  volontary  abstraction,  whi<^ 
when  admitted  as  real,  becomes  a  too  frnitfol  cause 
of  many  errors. 

Absolate  Identity  being  absolutely  one  and  the 
same  in  every  tj^bH  of  the  Universe,  Schelling  tiiere- 
fore  likens  the  Universe  to  a  line,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  A=A,  irhUst  at  the  one  end  we  find 
A=B  representing  an  overplus  of  mental  or  sobjective 
activity,  and  on  the  other  end  stands  A=B,  which  rep- 
resents an  overplus  of  the  objective  or  physical  activ- 
ity. And  thus,  while  the  Identity  is  absolute  in  the 
middle,  it  is  only  relative  at  each  extremity,  where  on 
the  one  side  Realism  figures  as  physical  Nature,  and 
on  the  other,  Idealism  as  mental  or  subjective  activity. 
On  each  side  occurs  an  expansion  which  constitutes 
three  potencies  (the  term  potency  having  here  the 
meaniog  of  gvmitUive,  difference).  The  first  potency 
of  Bealism  or  of  Nature  is  Matter  and  Gravitation,  or  the 
highest  preponderance  of  the  objective.  Secondly, 
that  of  Light,  which  constitutes  the  subjective  side  of 
Realism  and  may  be  considered,  says  Schelling,  as  an 
inner  perception  of  Nature  when  compared  to  Gravi- 
tation, which  figures  as  an  objective  or  outer  one.  The 
third  potency  of  Nature  is  Organization  or  Organism, 
which  is  the  joint  production  of  light  and  Gravitation. 
Schelling  maintains  that  Organism  is  as  much  primor- 
dial as  Matter,  and  that  in  fact  nothing  is  unoiganized 
in  Nature,  for  that  which  appears  such  is  already  pre- 
pared for  organization  and  contains  potentially  the  fa- 
tnre  state  as  does  the  grain  of  com  before  germination. 
Schelling  therefore  terms  organization  the  outward 
ea^tression  of  the  inner  being  of  every  substance,  and 
Vol.  L— 28 
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conceives  the  earth  to  be  at  onee  both  animal  and 
vegetative.  What  ia  called  inoi^anic  Schdling  con- 
ceives to  be  a  mere  Tesidamn,  and  to  consist  of  parts 
which  could  not  partake  of  oi^anization.  The  flower 
of  all  earthly  oi^anization  is,  he  says,  the  hnman  brain, 
whilst  the  lowest  term  or  the  so-called  dead  matter  is 
a  mere  sleeping  state,  which  may  at  any  time  be  called 
into  action  according  to  the  law^  of  absolute  Identity. 

The  Potencies  of  Idealism  or  of  Thonght  are,  First, 
the  Understanding  or  that  of  Reflection;  Secondly, 
Activity,  or  the  Potency  of  Stibaumption  (Inference) ; 
Thirdly,  the  nnion  of  Reflection  and  Subsumpiion,  or  the 
potency  of  Reason.  These  three  potencies  Scbelling 
conceives  as  contmning,  1st,  the  True ;  2d,  the  (xood ; 
and  3d,  the  Beautiful,  accordingly  as  the  inward  prin- 
ciple of  the  substance  is  dependent  on  the  Form,  or  the 
inward  principle  of  the  Form  proceeds  from  the  Sub- 
stance, or  as  the  absolute  principles  of  Substance  and 
Form  are  united  and  blended  into  one. 

The  knowledge  (adequate)  of  Absolute  Identity  ap- 
pearing unattainable  to  Schelling  by  means  of  the  old 
methods  of  Analysis  and  SyntheEos,  and  even  by  means 
of  the  mathematical,  which  he  came  by  degrees  to  give 
up  as  utterly  inadequate,  be  at  last  puts  in  the  stead  of 
the  lo^cal  forms  of  human  knowledge  and  even  of  the 
metaphysical  cat^ories  of  human  reason,  simple  intel- 
lectual perception  as  the  harmony  and  the  equalization 
of  XhoDght  and  Existence.  This  intellectual  percep- 
tion he  distinguishes  from  ordinary  perception,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  latter  only  one  individual  ob- 
ject is  perceived,  whilst  in  intellectual  perception 
it  is  not  merely  a  given  individual  object  that  is  per- 
ceived as  existing,  but  it  is  the  very  notion  of  univer- 
sal existence  that  is  identified  with  our  Thought,  and 
thos  absolute  Thought  and  absolute  Existence  are  at 
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once  perceived.  This  iatellectual  perception  coneti- 
tntes,  Bays  Schelling,  absolute  knowledge,  in  which 
alone  are  blended  Thonght  and  Existence,  since  the 
human  mind  cannot  separate  Thought  as  absolute  &om 
Existence.  This  absolnte  knowledge  he  conceives  as  in* 
tuition ;  as  a  something  which  cannot  be  taught ;  and 
yet  Schelling  endeavored  to  frame  a  peculiar  method 
by  means  of  which  this  intellectnat  perception  could 
be  more  readily  acquired,  and  this  method  he  terms 
Construction.  This  method  of  Construction  attempts 
to  prove  that  in  each  and  every  individual  object  the 
absolute  Totality  is  expressed,  since  the  Absolute  is 
All,  and  All  is  the  Absolute.  Thus,  by  the  philosoph- 
ical construction  of  any  given  object  is  meant  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  how  in  that  given  individual  object 
the  Absolute  is  foxmd  to  be  reflected. 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  s  full  and  complete 
acquuntance  with  the  views  of  Schelling  reapecting 
the  Identity  or  Indifference  of  Reatism  and  Idealism, 
will  find  this  subject  completely  exposed  in  his  "  Lec- 
tnreB  on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study."  Here  his 
attempt  at  an  historical  constmction  of  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  worthy  of  illustration.  The  in- 
carnation of  the  Divinity,  which  constitutes  a  nuun 
principle  of  Christianity,  Schelling  conceives  as  the  in- 
carnation of  Eternity.  And,  considered  in  this  light, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  proceeding  from  the  Being  of 
the  Father  of  all  things,  is  the  Finite  itself  as  it  exists 
in  the  etemd  contemplation  of  God.  Christ  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  culminating  point,  the  utmost  apex  of 
human  nature  rendered  apparent,  and  to  have  existed 
as  an  individual  fiilly  conceivable  according  to  the 
conditions  of  Time  and  Place  in  which  he  appeared. 
But  since  our  measures  of  Time  are  not  applicable  to 
the  Eternity  of  God,  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  appear^ 
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ed  in  the  haman  form  at  any  particnlar  time.  This 
chronological  form  of  Chnstianity  Scbelling  conceives 
to  be  still  anfolding  itself,  but  when  its  foil  completion 
shall  be  is  miknown.  At  the  same  time  he  ctHisiders 
the  incompleteness  of  the  Rerelation  contained  in  the 
Bible  as  a  great  obstatJe  to  the  fall  and  &ee  derelop- 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  religions  bent  of  the  Holy  Scriptoires  is  even 
inferior  to  that  contained  in  the  sacred  imtingEi  of 
other  Reli^ons.  In  fntnre  time  a  fnller  revelation,  he 
conceives,  may  be  expected,  a  re-appearance  of  Christ, 
or  at  least  a  second  birth  of  Christiamty  shall  take 
place,  and  then  a  higher  form  of  Religion  shall  spring 
forth,  in  which  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Poetry  will 
be  united  and  blended,  and  this  {htare  event  will  oon- 
stitute  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  high  destiny  of 
human  nature. 

This  future  state  of  felicity,  Schelling  considers  as 
a  state  of  recurrence,  since  he  admits  that  there  has 
existed,  at  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  earth  or 
at  the  creation  of  man,  a  golden  time,  a  golden  age, 
not  one  in  which  nu^ets  of  gold  abounded,  as  it  may 
have  occurred  in  various  periods,  but  one  which  was 
the  first  state  of  Man,  in  which  he  mainttdns  that 
Policy,  Knowledge,  Reli^on,  and  Art  were  in  that 
state  of  absolute  perfection,  which  shall  one  day  ap- 
pear ag^.  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
says  Schelling,  that  Man  could  rise  from  mere  In- 
stinct to  Consciousness,  from  companionship  witli  the 
brute  creation  to  Reason.  He  maintains  that  the 
Historical  ages  must  have  been  preceded  by  others  of 
a  higher  order,  which  are  handed  down  by  old  Tradi- 
tion as  ^es  of  Gods  and  Heroes,  and  considers  Reli- 
^on  and  Civilization  to  be  unaccountable,  unless  it  be 
adoutted  that  they  proceed  or  originate  from  such  a 
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snperior  order  of  things  altogether  primordial.  All 
Mythology,  he  conceives  to  be  a  dark  and  clonded 
narration  of  times  of  real  grandeur,  which  Tradition 
has  disfigured  in  handing  it  down. 

Already  in  this  third  period  the  Mysticism  which 
at  last  entirely  absorbed  the  writer,  becomes  more  Mid 
more  strongly  marked.  This  mysticism  is  as  yet  com- 
bined  with  his  nnceaang  eflforts  to  lay  down  a  method 
of  absolnte  knowledge,  i.  e.,  a  method  by  means  of 
which  he  could  give  full  scope  to  and  express  in  terms 
capable  of  being  understood,  the  philosophic  Intuition 
which  he  considered  as  identical  with  the  Absolute,  but 
onintelligible  when  reduced  to  words.  As  all  mysti- 
cism of  a  higher  order  is  entirely  inexpressible  in  terms 
suited  to  the  Thought,  Schelling's  attempt  was  natu- 
rally a  ffulure,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  the 
search  as  fruitless,  since  he  at  once  lets  loose  the  reins 
to  Fancy  Mid  Imagination,  in  a  field  where  such  a  ca^ 
reer  is  altogether  boundless.  Not  only  is  the  difficulty 
rendered  insuperable,  because  terms  are  wanting  for 
many  meti^hyucal  thoughts,  but  it  may  also  be  doubt- 
ed whether  these  thoughts  were  really  dear  to  Schel- 
ling  himself,  and  this  doubt  ia  fully  authorized  by  the 
change  which  again  supervened  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ceiving the  Absolnte.  This  he  ceased  to  view  in  the 
light  of  total  and  absolute  Indifference  of  Realism  and 
Idealism.  This  view  of  the  Absolute,  which  united  in 
Reality  or  Existence  all  Things,  approached  very  near 
to  that  of  Spinoza.  This  view  he  now  changed  for 
one  more  similar  to  that  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  admit- 
ting Idealism  to  outweigh  Realism,  when  we  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  basis  or  groundwork  for  the  Absolute. 
The  Ideal  is  now  the  first ;  then  the  Ideal  works,  acts, 
concr^ee,  and  the  third  or  the  Real  appears.  Matter 
now  appears  to  Schelling  in  the  light  of  the  negation 
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of  Spirit,  and  as  such,  or  as  a  contrary,  sa  a  counter- 
part, he  separates  the  Universe  from  the  Absolute, 
and  by  thus  distingoishing  the  one  from  the  other,  he 
effectually  discards  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  with  whose 
notion  of  Being  or  Existence,  the  Absolute  of  Schel- 
ling,  considered  as  Absolute  Totality,  was  almost  iden- 
tical This  may  be  termed  the  fourth  period  of  Schel- 
ling's  philosophical  tenets,  that  in  which  they  approach 
those  of  the  Neo-Platonicians.  These  doctrines  of 
our  author  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  Reli^on  and  Phi- 
losophy, 1804,"  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Doctrine  of 
SHchte,"  and  also  in  "  An  Annniay  of  Medidne,"  which 
Schelling  undertook  with  Marcus,  and  in  which  many 
original  leading  articles  of  his  are  published  from 
1805  to  1808. 

In  likening  these  new  views  of  Schelling  to  those  of 
Berkeley,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  notions  of 
the  latter  concerning  Idealism  and  Realism  are  by  any 
means  absurd.  We  have  already  expressed  the  high 
sense  we  entert^c  of  that  great  philosopher,  and  refer 
to  those  opinions  in  order  to  recall  to  onr  reader's 
mind,  that  we  consider  the  popular  conception  of  Berke- 
ley's views  as  a  complete  misconception. 

SCHELLING'S  FOURTH  PERIOD. 

It  has  been  stated  that  until  now  the  Absolute  and 
the  Universal  were  considered  by  Schelling  as  identi- 
cal in  the  point  of  view  of  Indifference,  i.  e.,  that  there  was 
but  one  absolute  Unity  in  which  aU  was  united,  and  that 
the  immediate  manifestations  of  this  Absolute  were 
Nature  and  History ;  Nature  us  exhibiting  the  rarions 
phenomena  by  which  the  Absolute  is  known ;  History 
as  tracing  the  various  modifications  in  time  gone  by. 
Schelling  now  pronounces  the  Abeolnte  and  the  Urn- 
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Tersal  to  be  different ;  he  now  maintains  the  Self-Exist- 
ence of  the  world,  and,  in  order  to  express  this  thought 
more  forcibly,  he  admits  in  the  work  entitled  "  Reli- 
gion and  Philosophy,"  that  the  world  proceeds  from  a 
mptnre,  is  a  something  broken  off  from  the  Absolnte, 
admitting  no  gradual,  no  fixed  transition  from  the  Ab- 
Bolnte  to  the  Seal,  but  that  the  apparition  of  the  Real 
or  of  the  phenomenal  world  can  only  be  conceived  as  a 
precipitons  and  sodden  rupture  or  separation  from  the 
Absolute.  But  this  Absolute  he  conceives  alone  to  be 
Reality,  and  denies  that  the  finite  objective  things 
which  stand  in  opposition  direct  possess  Reality,  since 
they  do  not  contain  Self-Existence  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  based  upon  a  share  of  Reality  borrowed,  as  it 
were,  from  the  Absolnte.  The  phenomenal  world  or 
the  Universe  be  therefore  condders  as  Unreal,  since 
only  a  separation,  a  rupture  from  the  Absolnte,  or  caused 
by  a  withdrawal  of  the  latter.  History,  whose  warn- 
ing voice  Schelling  conceives  to  be  a  continuous  i-ele- 
vation  frvm  above, — History  alone,  he  maintains,  can 
conciliate  this  separation,  for  the  final  term  and  fnll 
knowledge  of  History  would  constitute  a  complete 
revelation  from  God.  Schelling  speaks  in  terms  savor- 
ing fully  of  Neo-Platonism,  of  the  descent  of  the  Sonl 
from  the  intellectual  ideal  regions  to  the  phenomenal  or 
lower,  to  the  sensible  world,  and  holds,  as  do  the  Neo- 
Platonicians,  this  descent,  this  fall  of  the  Soul  to  be  a 
divine  punishment  for  its  I^tisnL  This  idea  he  fol- 
lows up  in  his  views  respecting  the  Palingenesis  and 
the  wanderings  or  transmigrations  of  Souls,  which,  ac- 
cording as  they  lay  aside  more  or  less  in  this  world 
of  the  selfish  propensities  of  hnman  nature  and  thus 
approach  nearer  to  the  moral  purity  of  the  Absolute 
or  the  lufinite,  either  begin  tmew  a  life  of  higher  order 
m  better  stars — or  els^  when  absorbed  in  matter,  are 
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precipitated  into  abodes  farther  from  lofinite  Wisdom, 
Schelling  adopts  the  explanatioiiB  ^ven  by  Bmno  and 
the  Neo-FlatonidaDS  respecting  the  manner  of  cod- 
ceiving  the  Grecian  Myeteries,  admittiiig  the  deep 
meaning  which  these  and  many  philosophers  have  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  in  these  m^teriea.  He  even 
muntfuns  that  the  pure  ideal  nature  of  Religirai  can 
only  exist  in  the  form  of  Mystery.  All  tme  expe- 
rience, says  Schelling  (Ann.  of  Medicine),  is  religioas, 
for  Philosophy  and  Religion  go  hand  in  hand :  the  Ex- 
istence of  God  is,  however,  an  empirical  IVnth,  the 
basis  of  all  Truth,  the  groond-work  of  all  Experience ; 
for  though  Philosophy  is  not  Religicm,  yet  the  Phi- 
losophy which  fails  to  unite  in  holy  harmony  Reli^on 
and  Science,  is  incomplete.  But  he  maintains  that 
there  exists  something  higher  than  Science,  a  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  Analysis  or  Ab- 
straction, nor  by  Synthesis  or  Deduction,  which  are 
incapable  of  attaining  to  the  Absolute.  It  is  by  Con- 
templation alone  that  this  can  be  acquired ;  it  is  by 
the  vision,  by  the  deep  consideration  of  what  is  in 
God ;  it  is  in  viewing  Giod  as  he  is  that  the  Hind  can 
attun  an  adequate  notion  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  Schel- 
ling is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  time  will  come  when 
Sdence  will  cease  to  be  of  any  avail,  a  time  in  which 
intuitive  knowledge  will  reign,  and  that  as  the  dying 
eye  in  closing  upon  this  phenomenal  world  opens  to 
the  iuefi^ble  vision  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  so  in  this 
world  the  mind  may  abstract  herself  entirely  from  all 
worldly  things,  and  by  Contemplation  arrive  at  an 
idea  more  or  less  adequate  of  the  Absolute.  We  find 
here  the  modem  Philosopher  carried  away  by  his  feel- 
ings, repeating  almost  word  for  word  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hindus  and  of  the  Ascetics.  "  liberation  from  iU," 
say  the  Hindus,  according  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  "is 
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attuned  by  the  soul,  acquainted  with  the  truth  by  meaoB 
of  holy  science,  divested  of  pasnon  and  meditating  on 
itself;  and  by  the  maturity  of  self-knowledge  mining 
its  own  essence  present ;  relieved  £rom  impediments ; 
discerning  the  previooB  burden  of  merit  or  demerit  by 
devont  contemplation.  And  thus  previous  acts  being 
anntUled,  and  present  body  departed,  and  no  fatore 
body  accming,  there  is  no  fatore  connection  with  the 
various  sorts  of  ill.  This  then  is  prevention  from  pain : 
it  is  deliverance  and  beatatnde."  (See  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hindus.    Trans.  R  As.  8oc.  1824.) 

Schelling  from  this  period  devoted  himaelf  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  mystical  writers,  and  adopted  the 
tenets  of  Mysticism,  openly  avowing  his  belief  therein. 
**  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  exdtuma, "  of  being  called  a  vi-> 
sionary.  I  shall  even  do  my  utmost  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  shall  henceforth  devote  to  the 
stndy  of  such  writings  a  time  which,  as  yet,  I  thonght 
wasted  by  such  an  occnpation."  He  conceives  the  tme 
spirit  of  Science  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  nn- 
learned,  because  Science  refdsee  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
height,  and  maintuns  that  many  a  phiIc»opher  would 
willingly  give  up  aU  his  Science  for  the  mental  effu- 
sions and  deep  feeling  which  brighten  the  pages  of 
many  of  the  despised  "  visionaries  or  enthouasts.'* 

SCHELLING'8  FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Schelling  now  adopts  the  style  of  his  favorite  au- 
thor, Jacob  Boehm,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Philosophi- 
cal Researches  on  the  existence  of  Human  Freedom." 
With  Scehm,  he  considers  contemplative  knowledge 
in  the  light  of  immediate  intuition.  Both  make  oae 
of  a  peculiar  mixture  of  abstract  and  of  sensible  forma, 
employing  a  medley  of  &ntaBtdcal  descriptions  and 
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logical  proofe.  TTie  same  apecnlative  view  of  tlungs 
is  taken  by  both  authors.  The  view  of  Schelling  (at 
this  period)  respecting  the  Deity  ia  almost  identically 
the  same  as  that  of  Boehm,  one  of  whose  main  concep- 
tions wag  the  self-dualism,  the  donble  nature  of  the 
Abaolote.  Boehm,  laying  down  as  a  first  prindple 
that  the  Deity  can  only  be  conceived  by  man  as  an 
incomprehensible  Infinite,  as  a  &thomles9  and  inscra- 
table  mystery,  Bo8hm  unites  (according  to  his  own 
expressions)  in  his  own  sensible,  abstract,  finite  being 
this  inscrutable  mystery.  This  union  of  the  Infinite 
with  the  Finite  is  conceived  as  taking  place  in  the  very 
elements,  in  the  very  groundwork  of  Nature,  where  in 
the  dark  resort  of  feeling  the  qualities  of  matter  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  and  where  from  the 
shock  of  these  qualities  with  each  other  a  flash  of  light, 
as  it  were,  is  produced  which  beams  forth  as  Mind. 
The  Mind  or  principle  of  Light  thus  produced,  now 
ordains  and  expounds  the  surrounding  forces  of  Na- 
tm-e,  and  then  from  out  of  the  fathomless  and  inscru- 
taHe  mystery  of  the  Infinite  arises  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Finite,  by  the  means  of  the  light  of  die  Mind,  the 
awful  form  of  God  as  perceived  from  a£tr  in  the  realms 
of  eternal  bliss.  This  &thomless  and  inscrutable  In.- 
finite  of  Boehm  may  be  likened  to  the  Absolute  as 
Schelling  conceives  it  in  his  preceding  writings,  as  the 
complete  identity  or  indifference  of  the  B«al  and  the 
Ideal.  Bcehm  distinguishes  the  inscrutable  Infinite 
or  fathomless  deep  (Ungmnd)  from  the  firm  land 
(Orrund)  or  the  phenomenal  world  as  Nature,  and 
from  the  Deity  conadered  as  the  Ijght  of  Intellect; 
and  much  in  the  same  way  we  find  Schelling  in  this 
period  no  longer  conceiving  the  Absolute  merely  as 
Unity,  but  as  proceeding  to  a  kind  of  ezpanaon,  from 
which  Expansion  the  Absolute  again  becomes  One. 
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The  firet  state  is  the  Absolute  as  utterly  inscrutable, 
as  a  Bomethiug  perfectly  fathomless:  this  constitutes 
Bcehm's  Abyss  (Ungnind) ;  then  as  Expansion  there- 
of we  have  the  phenomenal  world  or  Nature  (Bcehm's 
firm  land,  Gmnd) ;  and  lastly,  this  Expansion  is  ab- 
sorbed once  more  in  Unity  or  Identity,  and  again  re- 
turns to  the  Absolute.  The  three  moments  or  posi- 
tions in  which  ScheUing  now  conceives  the  Godhead 
correspond  to  these  three  views  of  the  Absolute :  1.  As 
pure  lodi^rence;  as  a  Thing  utterly  inconceivable 
and  fathomless,  to  which  no  human  Thought  can  ap- 
proach, fmd  which  admita  of  none  of  the  Contraries 
that  all  other  conceptions  give  rise  to.  2.  From  this 
inscrutable  Unity  issues  Duality,  and  Existence  and 
Nature  are  united  by  Love.  The  Absolute  is  no 
longer  indistinct  Indiflference,  but  distinct  Identity. 
This  Existence  is  not  merely  an  ideal  one,  but  it  is 
something  Beal.  It  is  something  in  Grod  and  yet  dis- 
tinct from  Grod,  for  Nature  although  utterly  dependent 
on  the  Deity  is  yet  quite  different  Neither  Reason 
nor  Will  are  included  in  this  state  of  primeval  Natare, 
but  Desire  alone  as  an  impulse  longing  for  existence. 
Nature  in  that  state  is  likened  by  ScheUing  to  a  dark 
rolliDg  ocean  moved  by  uncertwn  and  varying  laws, 
from  the  inward  shock  of  which  is  produced  a  Light 
that  reflects  the  Deity.  This  light  of  the  World,  this 
conception,  is  the  eternal  Word  in  Grod  which  casts  a 
celestial  ray  in  the  midst  of  Darkness,  and  imparts  In- 
telligence where  Desire  alone  existed.  Intelligence 
and  Desire  constitute  Free  Will,  which  has  for  its  aim 
and  end  the  ordaining,  the  regulating  of  Nature,  as 
yet  without  positive  rale  or  laws.  Nature  or  the  Real, 
thus  enlightened  by  Intelligence  or  the  Ideal,  is  brought 
into  Life,  wid  the  World  is  created.  The  expansion 
or  unfolding  of  the  World  has  two  periods :  1.  The 
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grada^  evolntion  of  all  natural  Things  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  Man.  2.  The  evolution  of  Man  in  Histo- 
ry or  the  gradnal  development  of  Mankind.  The 
first  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  the  li^t; 
the  second  by  that  of  Intelligence,  and  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  consists  in  the  struggle  between 
these  elementary  principles.  The  first  Light  or  the 
priuMuy  principle  attempted  in  van  to  bring  forth  all 
Things ;  fdl  the  productions  of  Nature  are  void  with- 
out Intelligence.  And  this,  says  Schelling,  we  find 
exemplified  in  the  first  ages  of  the  World,  which  were 
chaotic  Even  at  a  much  later  period  the  Light  of 
Nature  or  the  primary  principle  advances  but  slowly 
on  the  road  pointed  out  by  Intelligence,  and  every 
step  is  marked  by  the  evolntion,  the  production  of 
some  new  class  of  Being.  Every  Being  thos  produced 
in  Nature  possesses,  according  to  Schelling,  two  princi- 
ples, that  of  Nature,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  other  or 
the  divine  principle,  is  dark  and  obscure,  but  consti- 
tutes the  individual  These  two  principles,  which  are 
separated  in  the  lower  order  of  Things,  where  the  di- 
vine Principle  of  Intelligence  or  Universal  Will  roles 
and  governs  as  a  power  distinct  from  Nature,  are  unit- 
ed in  Man,  but  not  blended.  This  only  can  occur  in 
the  Absolute ;  in  Man  they  exist  together,  bat  distinct 
and  separable,  whilst  in  God  they  are  indivimbly  unit- 
ed. Schelling  conceives  tins  divisibility  of  the  partio- 
nlar  and  the  Univers^  Will  as  it  exista  in  Man  as  a 
means  of  accoimting  for  the  Existence  of  Gktod  and 
Evil:  Good  being  the  submission  of  the  particular 
WiU  of  the  individual  principle  of  man  to  the  Univer^ 
sal  Wm,  to  the  principle  of  Intelligence,  and  tliis  cait- 
stitutes  the  rightful  order  of  things,  whilst  the  reverse 
constitutes  Evil  And  in  this  possibility  of  Good  or 
Evil  consists  the  freedom  of  Man.  But,  remarks  Schel- 
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ling,  empirically  Man  is  not  free,  since  his  general, 
positive  state  ia  condilioDal,  and  dependent  upon  the 
previous  fact  of  Intelligence.  Therefore,  whenever  at 
aaj  given  time  man  acta,  he  only  acts  in  concordance 
with  his  Nature;  and  yet,  says  our  author,  he  acts 
with  freedom,  because  his  freedom,  in  whatever  occurs 
necessarily,  is  part  of  the  eternal  plan.  (Weil  er  aich 
selbst  von  Ewigkeit  frei  zn  dem  gemacht  hat,  was  er 
jetzt  nothwendig  ist.) 

TTie  struggle  between  self  will  or  particular  indi- 
vidual desire  and  Universal  WiU  constitntea  almost  all 
the  history  of  Mankind ;  as  the  history  of  Nature  con- 
sists  principally  in  the  stru^le  between  the  primary 
impulsive  fimdamental  prindple  of  Desire  and  that  of 
Intelligence.  The  various  periods  of  human  history  or 
of  that  of  the  world  are  said  by  ScheUing  to  consist  of 
the  various  degrees  through  which  the  Evil  principle 
passes  in  its  stru^le  with  the  principle  of  Grood  or  of 
Love,  and  the  middle  term  of  History  to  be  Christian^ 
ity  or  the  point  of  History  in  Christ,  in  which  point  of 
Time  we  perceive  the  principle  of  Good  or  of  Love  ap- 
pearing personally  in  &ce  of  the  principle  of  Evil  as  it 
is  in  Man.  The  interposer,  the  Mediator  was  Christ, 
who  aimed  at  restoring  the  fitful  relation  between  the 
Creation  and  God.  Man,  says  Schelling,  being  a  per^ 
Bonal  object,  demanded  a  personal  Mediator,  and  fonnd 
one  in  the  highest  point  of  perfection  to  which  Creaticm 
could  possibly  attain.  The  final  view,  the  term  or  end 
of  History,  will  be  the  reconciliation  of  self-will  or  of 
individual  principle  with  Good  or  Love,  the  Universal 
WiU,  aod  the  complete  mastery  of  the  latter  over 
Self-will  so  that  the  Universal  Will  or  God  will  be  All 
in  All.  And  then,  adds  the  philosopher,  that  which 
was  hitherto  Indifference  will  become  Identity. 

A  fuller  expootion  of  Schelling's  views  respecting 
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the  Deity  may  be  found  in  Schelling's  controversy 
with  Jacobi  (1812),  in  which  he  strennoosly  denies 
having  merely  pleaded  in  favor  of  natural  religion  by 
advancing  that  it  is  throngh  Natnre  also  that  Man  ac- 
quires the  notion  of  the  Divinity.  Theism  or  Theolo- 
gy alone,  says  ScheUing,  gives  ns  the  notion  of  God 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  World,  whilst  in  Katniv 
alism  we  come  to  the  Divinity  as  to  the  bans  or  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  fabric.  He  therefore  main- 
tains that  both  are  necessary,  and  that  the  tmth  con- 
Bists  in  the  joint  assemblage  of  the  two  sonrces  of  ligh^ 
for  indeed  Grod  is  at  the  same  time  the  fmidamental 
principle  and  the  Cause  of  all  things.  It  is  not  on- 
worthy  of  the  Divinity,  exclaims  our  author,  it  is  not 
contradictory  to  the  nature  of  God  to  admit  of  a 
gradual  evolution  of  things,  a  slow  expansion  proceed* 
ing  from  His  being,  thus  constitating  a  slow  bnt  con- 
tinaous  revelation  of  himself.  Therefore  all  things 
proceeding  from  God,  all  Things,  even  apparently  un- 
finished and  imperfect,  may  be  conceived  as  complete 
becaose  they  were  about  to  be  completed.  Things 
about  to  come  forth  must  necessarily  expand  by  de- 
grees in  order  that  the  due  and  full  completion  of 
Things  shall  occur  to  the  point  and  as  fuUy  as  it  is  or- 
dained. Natnre,  says  Schelling,  has,  it  is  true,  the 
appearance-  of  a  something  negative  when  compared 
with  the  notion  of  the  Deity,  but  unless  we  admit  in 
God  the  existence  of  Natnre  even  as  a  dark  and  n^a- 
tive  principle  we  can  have  no  real  conscience  of  God, 
and  therefore  snch  an  opinion  cannot  be  derogatory  of 
the  Divine  Essence.  For  so  long  as  modem  Theism 
only  conceives  God  as  possessing  merely  pure  and 
simple  existence.  He  remains  in  fact  a  being  without 
existence,  so  that  until  a  real  Duality  or  Dualism  is 
acknowledged  in  God,  \mtil  not  only  the  affirmative  or 
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expansive  principle,  bat  also  the  negative  or  restraining 
one  ia  admitted,  until  then,  Schelling  tells  us,  it  is  the 
duty  of  scientific  sincerity  to  deny  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  Godhead,  aince  he  considers  it  as  impossible 
to  conceive  a  God  without  a  negative  principle  as  it  is 
to  conceive  a  circle  withoot  a  central  point. 

In  later  times  (1830-'40)  Schelling  pabUshed  his 
philosophical  views  nnder  the  title  of  "  Positive  Phi- 
losophy or  Philosophy  of  Myi^ology  and  Revelap 
tion."  The  views  are  mnch  the  same  as  those  already 
detailed,  but  are  placed  in  various,  and  in  other  lights. 
We  must,  however,  decline  entering  into  closer  inquiry 
on  that  subject  before  having  sketched  the  outlines  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  so  as  to  point  out  at  the  same 
time  the  positive  views  of  German  Philosophy  in 
general,  or  at  least  in  the  fom'  masters  whose  opinions 
we  have  attempted  to  illustrate.  All  these  philoso- 
phers, as  indeed  all  theologians  who  attempt  to  reason 
on  the  Nature  of  God, — all  finish  in  Pantheism.  In 
order  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  human  intelligence 
as  a  something  distinct  from  Divine  InteUigeuce  man 
must  not  reason  on  God,  but  Trust  in  God,  and  that 
Trust  constitutes,  according  to  the  view  we  adopt, 
Divine  Fwth. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  Kant,  denying  all  meta- 
physical conclusions,  conceives  the  mind  as  the  centre 
around  which  aU  human  thought  revolves  as  does  the 
planetary  system  round  the  Sun.  We  have  seen  that 
his  conclusions  tend  to  cancel  all  idealism,  all  dogma* 
tism,  and  even  empiricism  and  Pyrrhonism  in  favor  of 
the  empirical  laws  of  the  human  mind,  which,  proceed- 
ing &om  an  unknown  source,  knows  nothing  and  can 
know  nothing  of  itself  or  of  its  source,  and  must  fol- 
low certain  given  roads  or  elementary  beliefe  in  all  per- 
ception and  leasonioga,  withont  knowing,  however,  the 
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tme  Qatnre  of  that  which  it  perceives  aod  of  which  it 
reasons.  Therefore  those  primary  beliefs,  those  aheo* 
lute  forms,  those  absolute  and  necessary  d  priori  laira 
of  the  mind  merely  guide  mankind,  according  to  Kant, 
in  the  exploration  of  the  sensible  world  or  of  the  ob- 
ject 

Fichte,  we  have  shown,  follows  up  the  notion  of 
Kant  respecting  the  saperiority  of  the  Mind  over  Mat- 
ter. But  we  have  seen  that  if  at  Brst  he  only  ad- 
mitted of  the  Subject  or  the  Mind  as  all  in  all,  he,  at  a 
later  period,  although  still  muntaining  that  the  .^o 
or  Self  constitutes  the  only  positive  ground  which  the 
mind  possesses,  yet  he  deduces  from  the  Sffo  or  Self 
the  Existence  of  a  superior,  unlimited  and  absolute 
principle,  a  something  that  serves  to  limit  the  Self,  and 
causes  it,  as  it  were,  to  rebound  upon  itself.  That 
principle  is  God,  who,  with  Ilchte,  is  a  creation  of  ihe 
mind,  a  psycholt^cal  phenomenon. 

Now,  Schelling  sees  Grod  in  the  History  of  Man  or 
of  Mankind,  of  the  human  race  and  in  that  of  Nature. 
He  admits  of  the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
those  of  mind.  With  him  the  mind  is  not  paramoout, 
bat  is  only  a  link  in  the  vast  chain  of  being.  Intelli- 
gence penetrates  Nature  in  every  pore,  but  only 
awakens  by  degrees,  so  that  the  Mind  may  be  consid- 
ered itself  in  the  light  of  a  superi^f  degree  or  <^  a 
higher  step  of  Nature  in  the  march  of  Intelligence 
towards  Absolute  Wisdom.  These  degrees,  we  have 
seen,  are  conceived  by  Schelling  to  be  themselves 
united  in  one  Supreme  d^ree,  which  is  the  Absolute, 
in  which  is  found  and  in  which  reddes  the  harmony  of 
all  things.  Nature  and  Mind  he  considers  as  united  in 
Intelligence,  which  is  to  them  as  the  union  of  two  t^i- 
dencies,  a  definite  and  an  indefinite,  or  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  and  continually  varying  to  be  perpet- 
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ually  fortlmmmg.  This  identity,  this  Unity  of  the 
Snbject  and  the  Object  or  Natnre  in  Thought  waa, 
however,  a  mere  hypotheais,  and  the  issae  of  these 
8peealation&  was,  that  Schelling  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dreamer.  Compared  to  Fichte,  these  views  of 
Schelling  threw  the  former  into  comparative  obscurity— 
SQch  an  unbounded  horizon  was  opened  to  Thought  by 
the  identification  of  Mind  to  Object.  This  Identity,  this 
pnre  Subject-Object  or  Mind-reftecting  Nature,  became 
the  principle  of  aU  duality,  of  all  plurality,  and  may 
be  likened  to  an  ever-varying  scale,  ever  inclining  on 
one  eide  or  the  other  according  aa  tiie  recS,  or  the  im- 
real  preponderate  for  a  time.  This  duality  is,  however, 
according  to  our  author,  merely  apparent,  for  the  rela- 
tive Totality  of  each  is  identical,  and  the  balance  is 
always  restored  or  equipoised.  Nature  and  Mind 
identified  and  united  in  Keason  or  Intelligence  (Ver- 
nnnft),  was  indeed  a  most  poetical  view  of  things  in 
philosophy,  but  that  view  when  compared  to  the 
more  positive  (relative)  conceptions  of  Hegel,  who  now 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  philosophical  discussion  in 
fJl  the  pride  of  strength,  seemed  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  Science. 

The  scientific,  logical  and  close  reasoning  character 
of  the  d,  poatertori  philosophy  of  Hegel  routed  the 
light,  conjectural  ^^w*w»*i  reasouingB  opposed  by  Schel- 
ling in  the  very  first  encounter.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
umed  far  more  at  proving  that  what  Hegel  said  had 
been  taken  &om  himself,  than  at  proving  him  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  Thus,  after  having  long  maintained  that  the 
Absolute  or  Reason  was  the  result  of  the  unity  of 
Mind  and  Nature,  we  find  ScheUing  at  last  abandoning 
that  position  and  admitting  that  the  Absolute  was  dis- 
tinct from  Reason  or  Intelligence.  The  diflference  be- 
tween the  primary  views  of  Schelling  and  those  of 
Vol.  L— 27 
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He^  reepectiiig  the  AbBolute,  was  that  the  former 
conceived  the  Absolute  as  the  Identity  of  the  Object 
and  Subject,  whilst  the  latter  understood  by  that  term 
the  Identity  of  the  8vi^  and  Substance^  so  that  the 
absolute  Substance  of  Hegel  united  both  the  views  o£ 
Kchte  respecting  the  absolute  Sufyfect,  and  thoee  of 
Spinoza  on  absolute  Substance  or  Existence.  The  iasne 
of  the  stru^le  was  that  Schelling  gave  up  Philosophy 
for  Mystictsm.  He  sought  after  something  higher  than 
Spirit,  or  Mnd,  or  Absolute  Intelligence,  and  he  im- 
agined to  have  discovered  the  object  of  bis  search  in 
Love,  and  in  the  God  of  all  Love. 

The  logical  d  posteriori  method  of  Hegel  stands  in 
formal  contrast  with  the  loose  d  priori  intuitive  ad- 
missions of  Schelling  even  when  occupying  the  very 
same  ground,  or  taking  up  the  same  subject.  Hegel 
considers  all  things  as  possessing  fixed  relations  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature  which  constitute  the  absolute  and  neces- 
sary law  thereof.  The  struggle  between  the  two 
philosophers  arose  on  a  field  that  will  ever  prove  a 
ground  of  strife.  The  admission  of  H^el  that  the 
finite  Being  termed  Man  can  comprehend  and  embrace 
Infinity  or  the  Infinite  in  logical  rule,  is  an  attempt  as 
irrational,  we  beUeve,  as  the  iptam  which  Schelling  took 
to  prove  that  his  d  priori  opinions  possessed  any  real 
or  positive  (relative)  value.  Hegel,  it  is  true,  asserted 
that  if  we  reason  at  all  of  the  Infinite,  it  most  be  done 
closely ;  and  that  the  strictest  logical  mles  are  there  al- 
together indispensable. 
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Since  the  perfect  identity  of  Mind  and  Nature  or 
of  Thought  and  Being  constitutes  the  main  principle 
of  Schelling's  philosophy,  Hegel  mmntains  that  if  such 
is  really  the  fact,  it  ought  to  be  adequately  expressed 
and  not  in  the  varying  loose  manner  adopted  by  his 
predecessor.  Absolute  knowledge  is  therefore  con- 
ceived by  Hegel  aa  requiring  absolute  expression  or 
identical  form,  and  he  aims,  not  at  setting  aside  the 
philosophical  views  of  Schelling,  but  at  rendering 
them  practical  or  available  by  means  of  the  cAsdhUe 
method.  This  method  is  very  like  that  of  Rchte,  so 
that  Hegel  may  be  SMd  to  combine  in  himself  both  of 
his  predecessors.  With  Fichte,  he  admits  that  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Subject,  the  Mind  or  Ego,  and  there 
lies  the  basis  of  his  method ;  bat,  with  Schelhng,  he 
admits  of  the  Absolute,  but  not  as  intuitive.  Schel- 
ling, he  remarks  sarcastically,  brought  forth  the  Abso- 
lute "  as  if  he  shot  it  out  of  a  gun."  Hegel  likens  that 
conception,  as  Schelling  presented  it,  to  Night  in  which 
all  things  are  equally  dark,  and  compares  him  to  a 
painter  who  should  only  know  of  two  colors,  red  and 
green.  Hegel  avoids  the  first  fault  by  proceeding  with 
gradual  well  co-ordinated  steps,  aniviog  at  last  by  a 
long  concatenation  of  reasonings  to  the  point  which 
Ues  beyond  the  depth  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  not 
pinning  headlong  therein  as  does  Schelling.    The  seo- 
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ond  error  of  Seliellmg  is,  according  to  H^el,  that  of 
defining  the  Absolnte  as  the  alssence  of  all  finite  distino- 
tion  or  difference,  instead  of  viewing  it,  as  he  (Hegel) 
did  in  the  light  of  a  system  of  difference  within  iteelf, 
or  as  containing  in  itself  all  Existence.  He  explains 
this  so-called  error  of  Schelling  as  arising  from  his  con- 
Mdering  Truth  or  the  Absolute  not  as  Substance,  but 
aa  Subject.  The  third  reproach  is  grounded  on  Schel- 
liog's  attempting  to  base  his  principle  on  reasonings 
founded  in  Nature  and  in  Mind,  and  particularly  in  ap- 
plying to  these  objects  a  ready  concerted  scheme,  such 
as  the  antitheda  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  instead  of 
deducing  that  principle  from  the  Absolute  itself  when 
once  particularized.  The  conjectural  tendency  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Schelling,  Hegel  blanles  in  the  following 
terms :  "  "When  natural  philosophers  attempt  to  prove 
that  Intelligence  is  Electricity,  or  that  animal  life  la 
Nitrogene,  the  unexperienced  Tyro  may  listen  with 
unfeigned  wonder  and  respect,  but  the  trick  is  easily 
detected,  for  it  is  always  the  same,  and  its  repetition 
becomes  as  wearisome  fuid  as  fastidious  as  that  of  any 
sleight  of  hand  performance  which  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted with.  This  method  of  connecting  all  heavenly 
and  earthly  things,  all  objects  in  nature  and  in  intelli- 
gence upon  the  mere  assertory  proposition  of  an  anti- 
thesis, likens  such  a  philosophy  to  a  grocer's  shop, 
where  all  sorts  of  things  are  placed  on  one  shel^  or 
hung  up  on  one  peg." 

The  method,  however,  adopted  by  Hegel  was,  we 
have  said,  that  of  Fichte :  Thesis,  Antithesis,  Synthe- 
sia  By  this  method  we  have  seen  how  Fichte  at- 
tempted to  deduce  all  Existence  from  the  Self  or  Ego  / 
and  in  a  like  manner  we  shall  find  Hegel  deducing  the 
Universe  of  Intelligence  irom  Thought,  causing  Thought 
to  harmonize  with  Existence.    But  then  between  Fidite 
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aad  Hegel  there  exists  a  marked  distinctioti,  inasmach 
that  these  idealized  dedactions  possess,  according  to  the 
first,  su&^tive,  and  according  to  the  latter,  objective 
BeaUty.  Ihas  whilst  the  practical  Idealism,  or  the 
phenomenal  world,  or  the  Object  is  conceived  by  Fichte 
only  m  the  light  of  forthcoming,  whilst  Empiricism  as 
observation  alone  obtains,  Hegel  conaders  Intelligence, 
Reason,  or  Conception  aa  uniting  both,  as  forthcoming 
and  as  existing  at  the  same  time.  Thus  in  Conception 
(in  Begreifen),  says  Hegel,  a  something  is  prodnced,  is 
forthcoming,  which  exists  in  itself;  for  Thought,  which 
is  the  main  aim  of  Philosophy  and  which  embraces  the 
Universe,  whilst  it  changes  it  into  something  compre- 
hensible or  intelUg^ble — ^Thought  is  self-eadstent  and  in- 
dependent. Thonght  as  Existence  ia  rtused  np  to 
knowledge  by  Philosophy,  and  this  great  aim  is  attain- 
ed when  the  mind  has  succeeded  in  creating  or  in  ren- 
dering intelligible  the  whole  phenomenal  world  by  its 
own  workings :  this  then  becomes  absolnte  Knowledge 
or  absolnte  Idealism,  for  all  things  are  known. 

These  philosophical  vieire  are  to  be  fomid  in  Hegel's 
"Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,"  which  appeared  in 
1807,  and  in  which  he  attempts  to  detail  the  phenome- 
na which  he  conceives  to  occnr  in  the  variooa  periods 
or  stations,  or  epochs  which  arise  in  the  gradnal  forma- 
tion of  human  consciomness  on  the  road  to  phUoBophi- 
cal  knowledge  or  absolnte  Idealism.  Phenomenology 
endeavors  to  point  out  how  and  from  what  necessary 
conditions  consciousness  gradually  rises  step  by  step 
from  simple  Existence  to  self-Existence,  frx>m  mere 
Being  to  Knowledge.  Consciousness  he  conceives  as 
expanding  inwardly  each  time  the  mind  perceives  her 
own  actual  and  peculiar  state,  that  state  which  coosti- 
tates  every  actual  moment  of  perception,  and  Cod- 
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BcioTisneaB  thus  acqaires  by  every  perception  of  its  own 
Being  a  higher  degree  of  Expansion. 

Hegel  in  the  chapter  on  sensible  certitnde,  or  "  the 
This  and  the  Mine,"  undertakes  to  analyze  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind  or  Thought  becomes  gradually  certain 
of  its  invariableness  by  means  of  the  intuitive  percep- 
tion that  arisee  of  change  occoning  in  all  ontward  phe- 
nomena in  every  moment  of  actnality  or  of  the  This 
here,  for  whilst  these  are  continually  changing  the 
mind  remains  evidently  unaltered  and  the  same.  All 
knowledge  acqnired  by  the  senses  or  all  sensible  certi- 
tnde is  instinctive  and  immediate,  and  embraces  exist- 
ence as  a  something  distinct  &om  onrsdves.  Whatever 
is  contained  in  Ikae  and  Space  are  objects  of  this 
knowledge,  which  indndes  not  only  indefinite  immen- 
fflty  as  a  whole,  bat  which  also  on  close  inspection  of 
the  smallest  partide  can  find  therein  no  limits.  Ma- 
crocosm and  MiCTOCoem,  which  are  embraced  in  this 
knowledge,  merely  are  known  as  exis^ng,  for  that 
knowledge  only  expresses  that  it  is.  In  this  phenom- 
enal certitnde  the  part  of  consciousneaa  is  merely  the 
certitude  of  Self,  or  of  the  ^o,  which  Self-certitade  is 
expressed  by  the  term  "  This  "  as  well  as  any  other  ob- 
ject For  instinctive  Truth  or  certitnde  merely  an- 
noonces  that  the  Sgo  or  Self  m,  as  it  does  that  the 
thing  is,  and  both  TWths  may  be  equally  well  express- 
ed by  the  term  "  This."  But  in  this  re^on,  as  it  were 
of  pm%  existence,  that  embraces  merely  as  existing 
both  the  Self^  the  ^o  and  the  thing  or  object,  both 
equally  expressed  by  the  pronoun  ''  This,"  tiiere  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  very  threshold  of  certitude  a  distinc- 
tion, a  difference  which  is  no  longer  ivwaedicUeor  vatni- 
ithe  as  is  the  certitnde  of  Being,  bat  is  mediate  or 
rdai/ime.  The  very  certitude  of  the  distinction  lies  in 
the  relative  con^deration  of  the  Sel^  the  Mgo,  ^d 
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ihe  thing  or  object.  The  certainty  (Hf  the  one  ia  guar- 
anteed  by  the  certitude  of  the  other. 

The  great  and  important  distinction  between  the 
inunediate  or  the  instinctive,  and  the  relative,  the  me- 
diate or  comparative  is  altt^ther  independent  of  Will, 
and  finds  its  basis  in  the  very  nature  of  sensible  certi- 
tude itself,  where  the  Sel^  the  £^o  or  I,  that  perceives 
mnst  necessarily  be  distinct  &om  the  object  or  thing 
perceived.  Therefore  without  an  object  neither 
Knowledge,  nor  certitude,  nor  Self  orconacdousness  can 
exist.  Therefore  even  on  the  reduction  or  contraction 
of  pure  Knowledge  to  mere  Existence,  we  find  that 
sentiment,  that  fiseling  embracing  in  its  very  essence 
the  distinct  belief  of  a  distinction  between  the  percep- 
tive Sel^  and  the  object  perceived  to  exist  or  to  be. 
The  nature  of  the  Self  or  J^o,  and  that  of  the  object 
are  here  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  pure  knowledge 
H  reduced  to  the  simple  &ct  of  Existence. 

The  term  or  pronoun  "  This,"  which  serves  to  ex- 
press at  once  both  the  Self  or  ^o  and  the  Thing  or 
Object,  has  therefore  a  double  meaning  and  unites 
Time  and  Place :  it  expresses  Time  or  Actuality  or 
If&Wy  and  Place  or  Difference  or  ^erA  Thus  if  it  be 
aAed,  what  is  it  now  or  actmS/y  t  and  the  answer 
should  be.  Now  it  is  night ;  this  knowledge,  this  certi- 
tode  having  been  written  down,  shonld  the  question  be 
agun  repeated  at  a  later  period,  and  the  answer  to 
WhatiaUnowf  h^Nowya  mid-day;  this  answer  would 
dash  with  the  written  testimony  of  the  former.  Hegel 
therefore  muntains  that  the  existence  of  the  actual,  of 
the  present  rejaresented  by  the  term  Now,  must  be 
distiognished  &om  the  objects  existing,  for  otherwise 
actuality  or  Now  would  be  at  once  Mght  and  Day. 
He  concludes  that  the  actuality,  which  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  but  whidi  includes  both  whilst  it 
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denies  their  identity,  consUtntes  what  men  term  a  gen- 
eral expression  or  a  Generality,  and  that  in  fact  the 
general  ia  the  true  object  of  sensible  certitude. 

Hegel  infflsts  npon  the  preceding  analysis  in  order 
to  show  that  even  whilst  oux  Meanmg  ia  simple,  and 
is  thus  limited  to  mere  Existence,  our  Mipreasion  is 
general  and  relative,  and  that  it  is  in  the  natm«  of 
langui^  to  express  inadequately  and  imperfectly  our 
meaning,  since  men  can  never  express  in  words  even 
mere  simple  sensible  existence,  as  one  and  ram{de,  al- 
thoQgh  they  may  sim.  at  exj^easing  it  And  as  with 
iVbw,  so  it  is  witii  "  This  "  and  with  "  Here."  For  the 
question  being,  what  is  TAia,  or  what  is  Mm'e,  and  tJie 
answer  made.  Here  is  a  tree,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the 
same  question  in  another  direction  to  receive  quite  a 
different  answer.  Thns,  if  taming  roand,  we  ask, 
What  is  This  ?  the  answer  should  be.  Here  is  a  housa 
The  Sere  remains  unaltered  in  relation  to  the  Sgo^  bnt 
the  object  is  changed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  Tree,  but  a 
House.  This  and  iVW,  therefore,  lose  dieir  actuality 
when  they  are  thus  instinctively  compared  with  the 
unchangeable  Mgo  or  Sd^  and,  instead  of  being  indi- 
vidual expressions,  they  become  genend  terms  denoting 
generaUt/y.  Gienerality  is  also  the  true  object  of  oar 
sensible  certitude,  as  its  Essence  is  pure  existence. 
Mere  Existence  does  not,  however,  exist  as  uncondi- 
tional, bnt  in  consequence  of  negation  and  relation,  so 
that  even  when  men  aim  at  expressing  Enstence  as 
unconditional,  they  cumot  avoid  using  the  term  of  Ex- 
istence or  Being  in  a  conditional  sense,  and  as  an  ab- 
straction of  the  term  of  mere  Gienerality.  So  that  oar 
mecmmg,  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  general 
term  whilst  it  consists  in  thought  in  a  single  sensible 
certitude  or  knowledge,  must  needs  be  content  to  use 
such  indifferent  and  empty  expressions  in  r^;ard  to 
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that  individnal  thoagbt.  And  if  we  come  to  compare 
the  Belation  in  which  certitade  or  Knowledge  and  the 
object  thereof  stood  in  the  l>eginniDg  towards  each 
other  witli  the  relations  which  are  the  result  of  the 
natural  course  of  things  as  before  mentioned,  we  find  a 
total  change.  The  object  which  cdnstitated  as  the  in- 
dividnal  thing  the  Existing,  becomes  as  the  genere^^ 
UnexistiDg  in  relation  to  sensible  certitude,  for  the  oni- 
rersal  or  Generality  as  a  mere  rational  entity  passes 
into  a  state  of  non-existence,  or  is  the  sole  existence. 
The  certitude  of  sense  is  therefore  not  in  the  object 
perceived,  which  is  thns  susceptible  of  change  and 
which  passes  from  the  individual  to  the  nniversal, 
whilst  sensible  certitude  itself  remains  the  same,  and 
does  not  disappear.  That  certitude  is  in  the  unchange- 
able Self  or  Ego^  which  is  now  sabstitnted  for  the  gen- 
eral terms  Now  and  Here. 

Nor  does  the  Self  or  EgOy  when  esjqyressed,  remain 
an  individual  term,  for  it  then  becomeB  also  a  General- 
ity, since  it  then  ezpreesee  no  longer  one  individual 
particular  self^  but  every  sel^  every  individual,  in 
short.  Generality.  Should  Sdence  enact  as  a  requiate 
condition  that  the  Self  or  Ego,  which  is  educed  in 
Thought  immediately  and  instinctively  or  d  priori, 
should,  when  expressed,  retain  the  same  meaning,  i  e., 
of  individuality,  Sdence  would  have  to  say  what  indi- 
vidual, which  personality  is  meant  when  this  general 
ezpresmoD  ia  made  use  o^  and  this  Science  can  never 
do.  Hegel,  in  this  manner,  corroborates  the  views  of 
Leibnitz  on  the  nature  of  individual  terms,  which  he 
maintiuns  are  and  must  be  general  ezpressiona  But 
Hegel  carries  out  withlc^cal  strictness  the  concluaona 
which  are  his  own  exclmdvely.  He  sees  in  sensible 
certitude  neither  the  object  nor  the  Mind,  token,  eco- 
preami,  bnt  merely  general  terms.    In  language  tiiere* 
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fore  UniTeTsality,  and  not  LidiTidoality  <^  any  kind 
^ther  objective  or  subjective  must  be  expreaeedf  and 
in  language  TJmTerBality  constitntea  the  easenoe  <x 
being  of  all  Bensible  certitude.  In  order  to  become  in- 
dividualized, the  object  of  sensible  certitude,  as  well  as 
the  subject  or  Sel^  must  be  pointed  out.  They  thai 
cease  to  be  immediate  and  general,  and  beoome  condi- 
tional and  particular.  Genearality,  then,  disappears  as 
well  as  general  terms.  This  pointing  out,  this  denota- 
tion, H^l  reduces  to  a  simple  motion  whidi,  as  exist- 
ing in  Time  and  Place,  ia  contiunatly  varying,  and  to 
which  may  be  applied  all  that  has  been  said  by  Phi- 
losophy respecting  the  fleeting  moments  in  Time,  and 
the  change  of  points  in  Space.  And  thus,  according  to 
this  deep  thinker,  the  fiist  immediate  certitnde  of  our 
sense  consists  in  our  acquiring  that  of  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  the  ^o  or  Self.  Consciousness  is  awakened 
by  continual  oppositions  or  mental  antitheses,  whic^ 
pass  instmotively  in  Thought  without  our  perc^ving 
them.  And  thos  awakened  consdonsness  gradually 
unfolds  and  the  expulsion  proceeds  until  the  mind  ac- 
quires self-certitude  or  self-knowledge.  Observation 
then  conceives  the  various  objects  of  the  phenomoial 
world  as  things  endowed  with  properties  and  the  result 
is  Knowledge  or  Wisdom,  and  consdousness  attains  the 
rank  of  self-consciousness,  for  it  comprehends  and  knows 
of  its  own  pore  being.  Things  cease  to  be  distinct 
from  the  mind  that  embraces  all  knowledge  in  Self. 

But  the  nuun  point  on  which  we  would  insist,  is 
the  view  adopted  by  H^l  respecting  the  reductiwi 
of  all  sensible  certitude  to  tiie  mere  history  of  its  move- 
ment or  of  its  experience,  and  it  ii  in  the  exactitude 
of  that  history  alone  that  he  conceives  the  certitude 
of  sense  to  consist.  Skepticism,  taking  advantage  of  this 
adnussion,  considers  this  negative  reeolt  as  a  proof  of 
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weakness  and  therefore  trimnplis,  becaose  tlie  constant 
changing  of  the  object  of  conBcdooBQesa  rendere  it  a 
matter  of  donbt  or  at  least  of  mere  experience.  Bnt 
Hegel  attacks  the  skepticism  of  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em schools  by  advancing  that  his  system,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Skeptics,  moat  also  be  admitted  to  ob- 
tain against  themBelves,  and  that  therefore  the  Skeptics 
do  not  say  what  they  mean  to  say  when  they  speak, 
for  they  think  of  express  particolar  objects,  whifet  in 
reality  they  are  themselves  making  ose  of  general 
terms.  Thns  when  they  would  teE  of  any  given  piece 
of  paper,  they  cannot  express  it  adequately  in  actual 
Time  and  Place,  for  langoage  and  conHcioosness  pre- 
vent it  from  being  identically  the  eame  in  actuality. 
This  view  of  Hegel  r^peeting  Time  and  Place  is  obvi- 
ously nothing  new,  for  it  was  one  of  the  old  dodges  of 
the  Greek  sophists  when  they  sought  to  bewilder  the 
hearer.  Bnt  on  this  occasion  he  only  ma^es  use  of  it 
against  the  skeptic  himself  and  npon  his  own  admis- 
sion. 

The  preceding  account  will  suffice,  we  trust,  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  some  ffunt  notion  of  the  manner  of 
philosophtziog  of  this  great  master.  Self-conscious- 
ness, once  advanced  to  Self-knowledge  or  Reason,  he 
conceives  as  requinng  a  still  fuller  expansion,  and  as 
having  to  undergo  a  series  of  evolutions  before  it  unites 
with  Absolute  Reason  as  Spirit  This  latter  continues  to 
pursue  its  course  through  the  various  d^ees  of  caltiva- 
tion,  of  intelligence  and  purity,  until  it  arrives  at  Relig- 
ion through  moral  porceptdon.  Religion  attains  its  Mleet 
coDBummaticHi  through  Revelation,  and  only  then  ar- 
rives at  absolute  knowledge.  In  this  last  stage  of  per^ 
fection,  Ezifrteoice  and  Thought  are  no  longer  separa- 
ted, and  then  it  is  no  longer  Existence  that  constitutes 
the  object  of  Thought,  but  Thought  is  itsdf  the  object 
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of  Thought.  Hegel  concludes  hia  Phenomenology  in 
the  following  worda:  "That  bright  aim  and  end  of 
homan  existence,  absolute  knowledge  or  the  Spirit 
which  knows  of  itself  as  Spirit,  pursues  the  road  fol- 
lowed by  Spirits,  and  becomes  endowed  with  qualifi- 
cations such  as  Spirits  can  alone  know  of  or  possess, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  end  of  Spirit  is  fulfilled. 
To  History  it  is  reserved  to  transmit  and  to  preserve 
the  accidental  forms  of  Esistence,  but  to  Science  be- 
longs the  province  of  the  conceptionfl  of  Intelligence. 
United  they  form  the  essence  and  glory  of  Absolnte 
Intelligence,  to  which  they  alone  impart  reality,  truth, 
imd  certitude,  and  which  without  them  would  be  as 
without  life." 

The  philosophical  career  of  Hegel  is  related  by 
himself  in  eighteen  thick  octavo  volumes.  His  doc- 
trines, we  have  seen,  are  partly  grounded  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kchte  and  partly  on  that  of  Schelling. 
The  knowledge  of  both,  or  of  the  grounds  thereot  is 
therefore  indispensable  for  all  those  who  would  inves- 
tigate the  opinions  of  this  deep  thinker.  Yet  we  need 
not  say  that  his  school  in  fact  exists  no  longer  defactO:, 
although  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
his  death  (1837).  In  his  Philosophy  he  boldly  at- 
tempts to  carry  into  the  study  of  Absolute  Intelligence 
the  primitive  forms  of  the  human  mind,  and  thus 
transfer  to  regions  of  unknown  thought  the  logical 
strictness  with  which  he  accounts  for  and  admits  the 
various  phenomena  of  Intelligence,  The  "Method 
of  the  Absolute,"  Hegel  divides  into  three  parts :  Ist, 
The  Science  of  Logic,  or  the  necessary  principles  of 
Thought,  being  the  logical  expression  of  the  Absolnte 
as  utter  Indifference.  2d.  The  PAHoaopht/  of  Natwre^ 
being  the  expansion,  the  unfolding  of  the  real  world 
or  of  Nature.    3d.  The  PhMoaophy  of  Mind^\)&Si%^'s 
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unfolding  of  the  Intelligence,  tlie  science  of  mind  as  it 
appears  in  Law,  Mfmnere,  Morals,  State,  Arts,  Sciences, 
tmd  Religion.  The  Science  of  Logic — the  Science  of 
Nature — ^The  Science  of  Mind,  which  united  form  Ab- 
solute InidUgence  or  the  Absolute,  constitute  the  three 
parts  which  Hegel  introduces  continually  into  his  sys- 
tem or  method :  Thesis — Antithesis — Synthesis.  Pore 
Thought  or  the  Absolute  forms  the  first ;  the  second 
is  Thought  in  Space  and  in  Time  or  Nature ;  in  the 
third.  Nature  and  Mind  are  united:  they  form  one, 
and  Spirit  or  Litelligeut  Thought  alone  exists. 

THE  SCIENCE   OF  LOGIC. 

Logic,  says  Hegel,  aims  at  considering  Truth  in  it- 
self, miveiled.  Logic  is  the.  representation  of  the  Su- 
preme Mind  in  His  own  Eternal  Being  before  the 
CTeation  of  the  world  or  of  any  finite  creature.  He 
admits  that  taken  in  this  light  Logic  may  be  esteemed 
to  form  a  realm  of  shadows,  but  these  are  the  shadows 
which  constitute  pure  Existence  deprived  of  and  freed 
from  all  intermixture  of  sense,  and  contuning  in  their 
web  of  diamonds  the  immensity  of  the  Universe.  The 
logic  of  Hegel  then  consists  in  the  scientific  and  phi- 
losophical exposition  wid  development  d priori  from  the 
pore  ideas  of  Reason,  or  of  the  notions  or  elementary 
beliefe,  or  categories  which  constitute  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  all  Thought  and  all  Existence.  They  form, 
indeed,  according  to  the  m^  doctrine  of  German 
Philosophy,  the  groundwork  of  all  intellectual  knowl- 
edge, of  aU  phenomenal  reaUty,  and  in  them  are  fonnd 
to  coalesce  the  Ideal  and  the  ReaL 

We  have  seen  that  Kant,  following  np  the  ^iews  of 
Hume  and  Reid,  abandoned  the  road  pursued  by 
Aristotle  and  succeeding  philosophers  who  deduced  d 
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posteriori  or  empirically  the  Categories  or  ekmentary 
beli^  of  the  hmnan  mind.  With  Kant,  Hegel  dedncee 
them  d  priori,  but  in  a  manner  that  differs  from  tiie 
method  of  Kant,  which  we  have  aeen  in  hia  Transcen- 
dental AnalyeoB.  H^;el  endeavors  to  select  and  to 
diBtingnieh  critically  the  pore  ideas  of  Art,  and  aims 
at  separating  all  that  is  not  pure  imaginary  Thought 
from  that  i^al  of  Absolute  SGnd.  It  is  the  dialectical 
dedactions  of  one  from  the  other  bo  as  to  form  a  doae 
connected  system  of  pure  Beason,  that  most  especially 
constitutes  the  Logic  of  H^;el,  or  characterizes  it.  He 
starts  from  the  principle  that  every  idea  of  Beason  is 
implicitly  contained  in  another  and  can  be  dialectically 
deduced  therefrom.  Fichte  had  already  maintained 
that  Reason  mnst  exist  pure,  and  dednce  from  out  of 
itself  without  any  proposition  whatsoever  the  whole 
system  of  knowledge.  Fichte  concaved  Reason  as  to 
be  sought  for  by  means  of  a  necessary  principle  requir- 
ing no  farther  proof  imd  from  oat  of  which  all  others 
must  be  dialectically  deduced.  Hegel  follows  up  this 
idea  of  Rchte ;  he  first  seeks  for  the  simplest,  purest 
idea  of  Reason,  such  as  that  which  may  be  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  notion  of  pure  Being  or  of  mere  Ex- 
istence. From  that  idea  he  proceeds  to  notions  more 
and  more  compUcated,  and  thus  deduces  by  succesaive 
steps  the  whole  system  of  Pure  Reason.  The  dialecti- 
cal lever  or  logical  is  the  mean  employed  by  Hegel, 
and  is  partly  borrowed  from  Plato  and  partly  frxim 
Fichte.  His  idea  of  negation  is  taken  from  Plata 
All  negation,  says  Hegel,  is  poedtion  or  affirmation.  Is 
an  idea  denied,  the  result  we  obtain  is  not  a  nothing, 
or  a  pure  negation,  but  a  concrete  Positive.  "We  ac- 
quire from  thence  a  new  idea  fortified  and  enhanced  by 
the  very  negation  of  the  preceding  idea.  Thus  fbr 
mstance  the  negation  of  the  single  or  of  the  one 
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involvee  the  idea  of  the  seTeial  or  of  plurality.  This 
manner  of  using  (or  mi»-Tising)  the  notion  of  nc^tion  is 
one  of  the  &Torite  logical  levers  to  which  H^l  re- 
sorts. Every  idea  when  emitted  is  at  once  denied,  and 
thoa  he  acquires  a  new  and  more  enei^etic  affirmation. 
The  method  adopted  by  flchte,  is  the  advancing  a  main 
propomtion  or  syntheeie  by  die  reduction  of  which  by 
the  method  Ancdyais,  connter-propoeitiona  or  am^ 
thesea  are  sought  for  in  the  elementary  compounds  of 
the  given  proporation.  These  connter-propOBitions  are 
again  united  by  means  of  a  second  SyntliesiB,  uid  in 
this  manner  Hegel  treats  severally  of  Existence,  of 
Production,  of  Quality,  of  Quantity,  of  Measure,  etc. ; 
and  this  method  he  has  carried  on  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  hnman  knowledge.  The  following 
summary  may  serve  to  impress  some  slight  notion  of 
"  the  Lope  of  Hegel,"  which  is  in  three  parts.  1.  The 
Doctrine  of  Existence.  2.  The  Doctrine  of  Being.  8. 
The  Doctrine  of  Idea. 

OP  EXISTENCE. 

The  Indefinite  (bestimmtlose)  imdeterminate  notion 
of  Existence  is  conceived  by  Hegel  as  the  necessary 
baaia  of  all  knowledge.  Existence  in  this  unmeaning 
state  of  emptiness  is  however  tantamount  to  pure 
negation  or  to  nonght  Here  affirmation  of  Existence 
and  Kegation  of  given  notions  are  at  the  same  time 
contradictory  and  yet  identical  Contrariety  here,  in- 
stead of  destroying,  furnishes  a  basis,  for  each  notion  is 
immediately  or  intuitively  metamorphosed  into  its  con- 
trary. From  this  perpetual  oscillation  proceeds  Pro. 
dnction,  or  Being,  or  a  Fortiicoming  (wesen  or  werd^ 
in  opposition  to  mere  Existence  or  seyn).  Thus  when 
firom  Tiought  any  thing  appears,  we  say  it  originates  or 
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begins,  as  when  things  on  the  contrary  decay  and  pan 
away  we  conceive  them  as  perishing.  Semg  (Weoen) 
conatitatea  therefore  the  simplest  mode  of  this  forth- 
coming (Werden)  or  prodnction  from  pore  Existence 
(8eyn).  Existence  is  then  no  longer  pore  or  dmple, 
but  is  determinate  being,  and  aa  sach  possesses  Quality 
or  Reality.  Determinate  or  qualified  being  excludes 
from  the  individual  sphere  of  that  being  all  other. 
This  elementary  or  fimdamental  relation  c^  Bang  to 
itself  which  is  constitnted  by  a  negative  act  towards 
others,  is  what  makes  the  thing  what  it  really  is,  and 
constitutes  the  quiddity  of  that  something.  The  in- 
dividual, the  one,  is  thus  constituted  by  n^ation  as 
a£Qrming  its  existence  towards  that  of  other  things. 
The  individual  being  of  the  one  is  guaranteed  by  this 
u^;ative  repulsion  of  the  being  of  the  mcmy.  And 
yet  the  many  as  such  are  not  distinct  iodlvidualitiea, 
but  the  many  may  be  said  to  be  one,  for  in  regard  to 
the  individual  tJie  many  are  all  the  same,  are  all 
similar.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Hegel  advances  that 
the  many  are  One,  and  the  One  many,  since  the  many 
ai-e  constituted  as  such  by  the  one.  He  then  proceeds 
from  Quality  to  Quantity.  The  qualitative  determina- 
tion that  fixes  the  one  or  the  individual  and  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  thing,  cannot  however  be  conceived  with- 
out the  many  or  Quantity  in  order  to  be  forthcoming. 

Quantity  as  limitation  in  extent  is  equivalent  to 
Quality.  When  aa  extension,  or  volume,  or  quantity, 
each  one  of  the  many  is  distinct  and  separate,  they  are 
said  to  be  discrete  or  in  a  state  known  in  metaphysics 
as  the  state  of  discretion.  But  when  the  many  are  no 
longer  distingoishable  in  extension  or  volume,  they  are 
said  to  be  continuous,  and  th^  state  to  be  that  of  Cbtir 
tvrmity.  And  yet  Discretion  and  Continuity  are  one, 
when  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  same,  we  cannot 
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think  of  one  without  the  other.  The  notion  of  the  di»- 
Crete  involves  that  of  the  continooos.  In  limited,  di»- 
crete,  or  determinate  quantity  is  found  the  gmmiwm, 
in  which  exist  the  single  and  the  several  or  nmnber. 
Qaantity  or  extenavve  volome  finds  its  contrast  in  m- 
tensive  being,  and  here  the  Degree  in  its  most  simple 
state  is  almost  akin  as  qnantil^  to  quality.  Meaewre 
unites  both  quantity  and  quality :  it  is  a  qualitative 
gtMZnfum,  for  it  is  a  quantum  on  which  the  quality  de- 
pends. Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  in  the  degree  or  mea- 
sure of  Heat,  or  in  the  temperature  of  Water  that  is  to 
be  traced  the  peculiar  qualities  of  tiie  various  states  of 
that  body,  taking  as  standards  the  states  of  Ice,  of  li- 
quid water,  and  of  Vapor.  Here,  according  to  the 
measure  of  temperature,  or  to  the  guaaOimi,  we  find 
most  remarkable  differences  to  exist  in  the  most  strik- 
ing quality  of  the  thing.  Quality  or  the  quiddity,  and 
Quantity  or  the  qvantxem  (the  What  ?  and  the  How 
much  V)  necessarily  involve  the  notion  or  idea  of  being 
for  they  can  only  exist  in  relation  to  something.  And 
Quality  can  yet  be  distiogoished  from  pure  Existence 
of  which  it  is  indeed  a  ne^tion,  and  thus  the  bdng  or 
quiddity  of  a  thing  implies  negation.  Being  is  Quality : 
it  is  ILdstence  qualified  or  parcelled  out  as  individuali- 
ty, and  therefore  all  Being  admits  of  a  duality  in  Ex- 


OF  BEING. 

Bdng  considered  as  Existence  reflected  can  only 
obtain  in  relation  to  itself,  inaraauch  as  it  has  reference 
to  something  else.  Hegel  terms  it  reflected  Existence, 
because  as  Light  whenever  it  meets  with  an  appro- 
priate or  reflecting  surface,  cannot  be  the  object  of  in- 
quiry without  taking  into  account  the  peculiu  nature 
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of  that  sor&ce  or  intermediary,  In  a  like  maimer  Being 
or  Existence  reflected  by  an  intermediary,  cannot  be 
studied  independently  of  that  which  certifies  and 
makes  it  what  it  is.  Hegel  compares  immediate,  intni- 
ti-ve  Existence  or  Existence  purely  and  simply,  to  a. 
shell  or  to  acnrtun,  behind  which  lie  concealed  all  the 
mysteries  whicb  as  Being  are  one  day  to  appear.  Bnt 
when  Being  is  forthcoming '  and  becomes  a  real  object, 
Existence  then  appears  in  the  light  of  a  n^^ation.  Ex- 
istence, once  evident  in  Being,  then  appears  as  non-ex- 
isting as  mere  existence.  Being  becomes  the  Existing. 
The  negation  of  the  Existing  is  Existence.  The  one 
renders  the  other  apparent  Affirmation  is  reflected 
in  Negation.  Here  the  Negative  guarantees  the  Being 
of  the  Positive :  the  n^ative  and  the  positive  prove 
and  reflect  each  other. 

Being,  as  reflected  Existence,  as  self-relative  by 
the  means  of  relation  to  others,  which  self-relation  ap> 
pears  in  the  quality,  in  the  quiddity  or  essence  of  Be- 
ing, ia  characterized  by  Identity,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed, A= A.  Identity  involves  the  idea  of  Distinc- 
tion or  of  a  something  that  is  denied :  it  is  a  repnlaioa 
from  Self.  Immediate  distinction  is  Difierence  only. 
Bat  essential  distinction  is  the  Contrary,  or  the  posir 
tive  and  the  negative.  Contradiction  is  the  self-oppo- 
sition of  Being.  The  contraries  of  Identity  and  of  dia- 
tinction  are  united  in  the  notion  of  Causation,  for  cause 
and  effect  always  go  together.  Being  draws  from  itself 
the  principle  of  Causation  by  distinguishing  itaelf  from 
others,  and  that  distinction  is  an  Effect.  In  Canse  and 
Effect,  Being  is  thus  twice  asserted.  The  separation  of 
Cause  and  E£^t  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Their  cate- 
gorical distinction  is  merely  formal;  it  is  not  reaL 
Thought  can  never  embrace  the  canse  or  ground  with- 
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oat  having  at  the  same  time  some  effect  in  view ;  this 
double  view  conatitQtes  at  once  Gaose  taid  Efi^t.  ' 

Being  ia  fulfilled  in  phenomenal  appearance  or 
Apparition.  Withont  Being  nothing  apparent  exists. 
Being  and  Appearance  are  therefore  identical.  Phe- 
nomenal appearance  gives  as  positive  the  essence  or 
canse,  and  as  negative  the  form.  All  individual  Being 
reqoires  nnity  of  essence  and  form,  and  aa  such  consti- 
states  a  thing.  The  relations  between  the  quiddity  or 
essence  of  a  thing  uid  its  form  are  again  fonnd  in  the 
relation  of  the  thing  itself  to  its  qualities.  These  lat- 
ter reflect  to  the  thing  itself  a  form,  whilst  it  ia  the  es- 
sential side  that  renders  it  a  thing  in  itself.  Being  ia 
Power  and  Action  in  negative  reference  to  the  thing 
itself^  and  yet  issuing  therefrom  as  positive  or  as  in  re- 
lation to  others.  The  relation  between  a  Thing  and 
its  Qualities  is  termed  its  properties,  ao  that  the  prop- 
erties  of  Being  may  be  considered  as  a  negation  of 
mere  Existence.  In  action  aad  power,  as  for  cause  and 
effect  in  Causation,  one  and  the  same  essence  ia  twice 
expressed.  Hegel  however  prefers  the  expression  of 
inward  and  outward  to  the  terms  of  Power  and  Action. 
Inward  or  imier  expressing  a  something  that  proceeds 
from  the  thing  itself,  whilst  Power  expresses  a  some- 
thing distinct.  Inner  and  Outer,  as  Power  and  Action, 
are  identical,  for  the  one  cannot  exist  withont  the 
other.  Reality  is  coustitated  by  the  identity  of  Power 
and  Action  in  Being. 

OP  BEAUTY. 

Hegel  conceives  Reality  aa  the  third  moment  (value, 
importance)  with  respect  to  Existence  and  Being,  and 
as  constituting  the  full  and  adequate  manifestation  of 
the  latter.    True  Reality  ia  therefore  necessaiy  Being 
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or  rational  Neceeaty,  in  oppoedtion  to  Possibility  and 
Accident,  and  it  h  begging  tbe  qnestion  to  aay  that 
all  Beality  is  rational  and  all  rationality  real.  "Hiat  is 
real  which  contains  within  itself  its  own  peculiar  es- 
Bence,  and  that  ie  Snbatance.  Accident  is  the  apparent 
incidental  compared  to  the  necessary  or  the  real.  Ac- 
cidents are  not  adequate  manifestationB ;  tbey  do  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Snbetance  or  Reality  as 
Power  to  Action ;  they  are  only  trwisitory  or  fortui- 
tous alterations  of  Substance ;  they  are  mere  passing 
phenomena  as  waves  on  the  surfece  of  the  deep  waters. 
They  do  not  proceed  from  the  substance,  but  rather 
disappear  in  the  substance.  Relations  of  Substance  in- 
volve relations  of  Causation,  where  Cause  and  Effect 
are  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived  in  various  situa- 
tions. Of  Heat  we  know  of  no  other  cause  than  Heat, 
and  its  effects  again  are  Heat.  Effect  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  mere  accidental,  fortoitous  variation,  be- 
cause it  is  causation  carried  out,  and  is  necessary.  No 
effect  can  exist  without  Reaction,  which  is  caosation  of 
a  higher  order  and  contains  more  Reality  than  mere 
causation.  All  causation  and  effect  are  harmoniEed  in 
Reaction,  which  unites  in  One  the  apparent  Duality. 
This  Reaction  or  TTnity  of  Existence  and  Being,  this 
inward  or  realized  Necessity,  is  Conception  (Begriff). 

OP  CONCEPTION. 

Conception  is  rational  necessity,  and  that  only  is 
conceived,  the  true  necessity  of  which  is  known.  Con- 
ception is  therefore  the  truly  real,  the  individual  Be- 
ing, for  it  contains  that  which  ought  to  be  as  well 
as  that  which  is.  Subjective  conception  or  mental 
Thought  involves  the  Universal  or  Generality,  as  the 
conception  of  Kind;  the  particular  or  Particularity 
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as  dasofieaitdon  or  lo^cal  difference ;  and  the  ^ngalar 
or  Singularity,  as  the  separate,  distinct  classes.  The 
Conception  thos  conatitates  the  Unity  of  all  Plurality. 
The  self-analysis  or  self-division  of  Concepticm  is  Judg- 
ment^ where  the  mental  conception  appears  to  exclnde 
itself  as  a  second  object  which  it  considers.  This  du- 
ality is  clearly  expressed  in  all  propositions  or  mental 
conceptions,  in  the  difference  between  the  mind  or 
subject  and  the  conception  or  notion  conceived  or  the 
predicate.  All  progression  in  the  various  forms  of 
Judgment  is  marked  by  the  copula  and  conveyed  in 
the  Inference,  which  is  performed  by  comparing  the 
Conception  with  itself.  The  copula  unites  as  concep- 
tion one  conception  to  a  third.  "When  conception  thus, 
by  means  of  another  conception,  produces  a  third  or  a 
conclusion,  the  latter  acquires  an  exbtence  of  its  own, 
an  existence  not  merely  mental  or  subjective,  bat  it 
then  esoista  or  U  ia.  It  is  no  longer  a  Thought  de- 
pendent on  us,  but  it  acquires  an  objective  existence 
inherent  in  itself. 

OF  OBJECTIVITY. 

Phenomenal  relation  or  Objectivity  is  the  reality 
of  Conception.  This  objective  conception  has  three 
degrees.  There  is  the  Physical  or  the  Mechanical, 
which  constitutes  the  equipollence  of  objects  towards 
each  other.  The  Chemical  or  the  mutual  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  of  the  same,  and  the  Teleological 
or  Final,  which  comprehends  all  inherent  conformity 
of  purpose. 

OP  IDEAS. 

The  idea  is  the  highest  lo^cat  expression  of  the 
Absolute,  says  Hegel.  life  or  Vitality  constitutes  the 
pure  and  simple  f^tence  of  the  Idea.  Inherency  or 
self-purpose  is  that  which  makes  the  living  being.    In 
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relation  to  the  objective  and  to  the  subjective,  the  Idea 
coDBtitates  the  True  and  the  Good.  The  True  is  ob- 
jective Rationality,  as  mental  or  subjective.  The  Good 
is  mental  rationaUty  or  subjective  considered  objec- 
tively, or  applied  to  the  various  relations  of  the  phe- 
nomenal world.  United,  the  Trae  and  the  Good  con- 
stitute the  Absolute,  that  Idea  which  concentrates  in 
itself  elII  real  Good  as  ezisting,  and  all  living  realized 
Truth. 

The  Idea  thns  Abeolnte,  thus  realized  acquires 
Objectivity,  and  la  present  there  when  it  perceives  in 
itself  its  own  image  reflected  from  without.  This  Ac- 
tuality of  the  Idea  is  Nature.  (Die  absolute,  erfiillte 
Idee  iat  da,  indem  sie  sich  selbst  als  ihren  "Widerschein 
aus  sich  entlSsst ;  dieses  ihr  Dmein  ist  die  Natur.) 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  NATUBE. 

Nature  is  the  Idea  conceived  in  the  form  of  other 
Being,  it  is  the  self-created  external  idea,  the  mind 
which  has  become  estranged  to  itself.  (Die  Natur  ist 
die  Idee  in  der  Form  des  Andersaeins,  die  sich  selbst 
ausserliche  Idee,  der  sich  entfremdete  Geist)  As  the 
Idea  contains  in  itself  all  the  Unity  of  Conception, 
therefore  all  those  who  seek  to  discover  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  Nature  must  never  forget  that  all  we 
know  of  the  phenomenal  world  is  grounded  on  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  that  in  human  intelli- 
gence alone  exist  the  various  relations  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature  with  each  other.  Nature  possesses 
neither  role  nor  miderstanding.  There  exist  ^  no  con- 
ceivable regular  and  connected  ideas  in  Nature.  The 
various  limits  of  being  are  still  defaced  by  formations 
of  inferior  kinds  which  we  know  not  in  which  class  to 
place.    Natural  Philosophy,  therefore,  finds  itself  nn- 
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der  the  necessity  of  capitulating  between  the  concrete 
individual  isolated  forms  as  they  exist  and  the  regular 
tive  forms  of  the  speculative  mind. 

Natoral  Philosophy  recognizes  in  all  things  the 
traces  of  a  Spinning,  of  a  Course  to  run  and  of  a 
Purpose  or  eui  End,  In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  legmr 
nmg  is  the  abstract  generality  of  the  existence  of  Nar 
tore  beyond  ooraelvea  or  beyond  Space  and  Matter, 
whilst  the  Mid  is  the  distinction  of  the  mind  or  con- 
scious individuality  from  Nature.  The  one  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  Nature  from  Mind,  the  other  the  distinction 
of  Mind  from  Nature.  The  middle  term  or  course 
consists  of  the  gradoal  progression  of  Natore  from  the 
lowest  degree  to  that  of  self-conscaousness  or  of  Man. 
This  constitutes  the  only  part  of  Nature  which  it  is 
given  to  Man  to  study,  and  it  offers  three  degrees : — 
1st.  Matter  or  Mechanics,  which  is  the  ideal  system  of 
Matter.  Matter  is  the  outward  general  form  of  Na- 
ture or  as  it  was  beyond  the  realm  of  Nature,  whose 
first  step  towards  self-existence  is  marked  by  Gravita- 
tion in  Natural  Philosophy.  Gravitation  is  the  Being 
of  Matter,  it  constitutes  the  first  dawn  of  Mental 
Thought  or  of  Subjectivity.  In  body.  Gravitation  is 
the  tendency  to  Unity,  to  one  point  of  that  body. 
The  same  tendency,  that  of  uniting  the  many  in  one, 
forms  the  groundwork  of  our  Universe,  of  our  plane- 
tary system.  Necessary  mathematical  laws  point  out 
and  determine  the  road  of  Matter  in  Space,  and  the 
Time  required  for  ita  accomplishment;  and  thus  is 
Gravitation  a  system  really  and  entirely  subjective  or 
rationah 

2d.  Matter  in  Gravitation  does  not  possess  Indi- 
viduality. Astronomy  knows  not  of  planets  as  bodies, 
but  of  their  geometrical  relationship.  Quantity  and 
not  QuaUty  is  that  which  Astronomy  seeks  to  deter- 
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mine.  Matter  as  quality  belongs  to  FhyEucs,  that 
studies  body  individually  and  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  here  we  find  all  inorganic  Nature  and  its  variouB 
forms. 

3d.  Organic  Nature.  The  Chemical  process  is  al- 
ready placed  beyond  the  province  of  PhysicB,  fijr  there 
inorganic  Nature  loses  all  its  properties,  (cohesicMi, 
color,  gloea,  <&c.,)  and  again  the  vital  process  is  the 
cessation  of  the  chemic^  Still  are  organised  or  lin- 
ing bodies  ever  on  the  point  of  becoming  subject  to 
the  chemical  process,  but  the  living  thing  resistB  so 
long  as  life  i>emainB.  Life  is  self-determination  or  self- 
purpose. 

The  Idea  as  life  offers  to  consideration  three  de- 
grees :  The  Geological,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Ani- 
mal; but  it  is  only  in  the  freedom  of  Kationality  that 
the  Jdind  accomplishes  its  self-deliverance  from  Nature. 

THE  RATIONAL  MIND  OE  SUBJECTIVE  BEASON. 

In  the  Ifind  is  reflected  the  Truth  of  Nature.  In 
the  JUind  the  distinction  between  Self  and  the  external 
world  ceases  to  exist.  There  the  phenomenal  world 
becomes  identified  with  the  Self  or  the  Ego.  The  for^ 
mal  or  apparent  Being  of  Mind  comprehends  the  pos- 
sibility of  Abstraction  from  all  things,  whilst  its 
essential  Being  is  constituted  by  the  power  of  revealing 
itself  to  itself  of  making  itself  known  by  conscious 
Rationality,  embracing  as  its  province  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  things,  and  erecting  therein  the  stately  &brics 
of  df^twe  Rationality.  The  Mind,  however,  as  well 
as  Nature,  requires  to  go  through  varioos  degreee  of 
Being  before  it  arrives  at  complete  Rationality  or  the 
fall  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  thus  it  becomes 
gradually  more  uidmore  independent  of  Nature.    The 
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ABnd,  proceeding  from  Nature,  and  arisuig  as  it  were 
from  ont  her  bosom  to  aelf-eziBteiice,  constitatee  the 
natnral  S|niit  or  the  Bool,  and  is  theref<»%  Id  all  ref^iects 
an  object  of  anthropolc^y,  aaid  its  study  belongs  to  the 
Btady  of  Man.  As  natnral  Spirit  the  Mind  is  subject 
to  the  gefOBTsl  viciesitadeB  of  all  sub-lnnary  hnman  li&, 
as  well  with  respect  to  climate,  as  to  season,  and  even 
weather.  The  geological  and  geographical  couditioiiB 
of  the  regions  where  man  resides  mi^  therefore  be 
taken  into  aoconnt.  The  national  type  which  proceeds 
irom  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  causes,  such  aa 
ihe  mode  of  living  and  dwelling,  etc.,  etc.,  in  short 
all  the  conditions  of  Nature  capable  of  a&cting  the 
rational  and  moral  character  of  the  Mind,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  aa  well  as  the  mere  individoal 
<arcum8tance  of  tribe,  cast,  femily,  idiosyncrasy,  tem- 
perament, character  and  disposition,  etc,  etc.,  without 
omitting  the  vaiions  changes  which  the  mind  under- 
goes according  to  age  and  especially  from  sex,  and 
even  from  the  state  of  sleep.  This  middle  term  or 
natural  course  of  life,  placed  between  pure  immediate 
self-existence  and  the  edeep  of  Nature  is  constitated  by 
Sensibility,  that  dark  web  that  surrounds  and  holds 
the  mind  entangled  in  its  meshes.  Feeling  is  Sensi- 
bility or  Sensation  in  a  higher  d^ree,  for  therein  exist 
the  first  germs  of  adf-existence,  and  self-feeling  in  its 
highest  stage  stands  already  on  the  vei^  of  self-coo- 
Boiouffliefle,  for  in  self-feeling  the  £!go  or  Self  becomes 
more  and  more  independent.  Self-consciousness  fol- 
lows in  succession  sensation  and  feeling.  All  Fercep- 
laon,  all  Conception,  all  Thought  and  Knowledge  are  to 
be  referred  to  self-conscionsness  in  which  they  find  a 
basis.  Consdons  of  its  own  self-identity  the  SelfJ  or 
£!^,  or  I,  constitutes  the  subject  of  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  (Phenomenolt^y)  of  o 
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The  Hind  was  merely  individual  as  long  as  it  vas 
confounded  with  Nature,  whose  yoke  is  thrown  off  by 
Consciousness  which  t^en  becomes  its  essenoe.  Con 
sciousness  or  Self  now  takes  the  lead,  and  stands  op- 
posed  to  all  that  the  individual  was  once  intimately 
united  and  confounded  with,  and  all  snch  naioral  relap* 
tions  as  birthplace,  nationality,  etc^now  become  things 
external  and  distinct.  Conaciouaneas  is,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  not  merely  as  the  apparition  c^  the  sub- 
ject as  distinct,  bat  also  as  bringing  into  ereaU&n  the 
phenomenal  world  or  the  object ;  for  cooseiousness  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  is  the  Self  or  I,  opposed 
to  ontward  or  phenomenal  being.  Bat  mere  Con- 
sciousness is  not  yet  arrived  at  its  acme,  it  has  yet  to 
rise  to  self-consdousQess,  and  this  occors  when  the 
Afind  acquires  the  fiilL  aasorance  of  having  had  to  do 
with  itself  whilst  it  believed  to  have  to  do  with  another 
object  This  is  acquired  by  the  mean  of  sensitive  con- 
sciousness, of  observation,  experience,  and  rationality 
in  all  their  various  forms.  Rational  self-consdoosaess 
is  the  result  of  the  various  conflicts  that  arise  from  the 
various  and  necessary  comparisons  of  the  many  forma 
of  self-conscionsnees  which  occur  on  the  occasiiHi  of  ob- 
serving and  comparing  the  objects  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  By  means  of  these  various  conflicts  self-oon- 
sciousness  at  last  arrives  at  a  middle  point,  a  mediam 
between  dominion  and  servitude,  and  only  becomes 
rational  or  general  by  fireeing  itself  entirely  from  the 
yoke  of  Nature.  The  lUInd  then  exists  as  Spirit,  when 
both  Subject  and  Object  are  harmonised,  and  the 
Science  of  PnenmatoI<^  or  of  the  Soul  is  thenceforth 
founded. 

The  Mind  is  at  first  theoretical  as  IrU^Hgence:  the 
practical  Mind  appears  as  WiS.  The  Mjnd  is  theo- 
retical, or  may  be  stud  to  theorize,  when  smsing  any 
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^ven  Object  in  its  grasp,  it  considers  it  as  Sidject  or 
Sul^ectivv^  (mentally).  It  is  practical  when  it  frees 
the  subjective  or  mental  relation  of  things  of  their  ap< 
parently  mere  mental  existence  uid  considers  them  as 
Oi^ts  or  ob^edivdy.  And  thns  the  Mind  as  Will  or 
AS  practical  becomes  the  Troth  of  Intelligence  or 
mental  theory.  Perception^  Conception,  and  Thought 
or  Reflection,  form  the  varions  terms  through  which 
Intelligence  or  the  theoretical  mind  has  to  pass  in 
order  that  Will  or  practical  intelligence  be  developed, 
and  impulse,  desire,  and  inclination  joined  thereto 
forms  Free  Will.  Free  Will  as  Existence  constitates 
the  practical  mind  as  objective,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Right  or  Law,  and  of  the  State  or  Society.  Mere 
nataral  impulse  stands  corrected  by  rational  Free 
Will,  and  mere  natural  inclinations  become  moral  and 
l^;al  in  sodal  law  and  morality.  Mere  animal  lost 
may  indeed  be  pointed  oat  as  the  basis  of  the  very  in- 
stitntions  whi(^  constitute  the  foundations  of  society, 
marriage  and  fiunily.  Revenge  is  no  longer  an  object 
of  repnlaion,  when  the  punishment  dne  to  crime  is  per* 
formed  according  to  law. 

OF  THE  OBJECTIVB  MIND  OB  FREE  WILL. 

Personality  as  individuality  only  can  be  adequately 
expressed  by  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  Kghts 
as  an  individual.  Free  Will  or  practical  Intelligence 
therefore  constitutes  the  Right  of  ootrmumding  in  the 
following  terms:  enjoy  thine  own  individuality  and 
respect  that  of  others ;  and  Personality  also  has  a  right 
of  poamaamg,  or  the  investing  with  the  Will  a  scnne- 
thing  that  becomes  our  own.  But  as  others  exist 
beades  ourselves,  this  right  is  necessarily  limited 
thereby,  and  Will  stands  arrayed  against  Will,  a  oodt 
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'ffict  which  caa  only  be  harmonized  bj  general  Will  or 
voluntary  Transaction.  This  relation  of  l^ansacticm 
'Conatitntes  the  stepping  stone  that  leads  to  the  groond- 
ing  of  the  State,  bat  is  merely  the  most  elementary, 
for  to  d^ne  the  State  as  it  is  so  often  done,  a  tawisao- 
laon  of  all  with  all,  would  be  lowering  it  to  the  level  of 
mere  private  right  and  private  property.  Nothing 
csa.  be  more  obvious  than  that  it  does  not  depend  od. 
the  Will  of  the  individual  whether  he  shall  d^>end  or 
not  on  the  State.  The  real  transaction  is  merely 
relative  to  personal  property.  Rig^t  or  Law  as 
general  Will  here  hannonizee  the  discordance  of  dnality, 
by  blending  in  One  all  opposition.  Bat  on  this  groond 
also  sttife  is  fonnd  to  exist,  for  many  particular  Wills 
are  often  arrayed  against  the  universal  WiU.  This 
momentary  cessation  of  Eight  constitutes  Wrong  ca- 
Crimin^ty,  and  the  negation  of  Bight  reqnires  its 
necessary  re-establishment,  This  is  done  by  means  of 
punishment,  which  is  taerely  the  negation  of  Wrong, 
and  is  not  grounded  in  reality  upon  the  mere  famafdl 
theories  of  avoiding  crime,  or  on  that  of  threatening,  of 
frightening  and  ameliorating  the  individufd.  These 
are  mistaken  notions,  according  to  Hegel,  since  they 
foi^t  the  nature  of  punishment,  which  is  a  Bight,  and 
not  a  means.  To  frighten,  to  threaten,  etc^  etc,  are 
finite  tums  or  means,  and  what  is  more  they  are  oncer- 
tain  means.  Bight  can  oidy  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
support  Itight.  The  forwu'ding  and  self-numifestation 
of  Bight  is  absolute  and  self-pnrpoeed.  This,  the  es- 
sence of  punishment,  is  however  distinct  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  may  be  carried  out,  and  which  may  indeed 
be  adopted,  so  as  to  insure  some  (^  the  above^nentiour 
ed  aims,  but  the  right  ctf  poniahment  is  safe.  Not  to 
pnniah  a  criminal  according  to  the  law  is  depriving 
him  oi  his  Kght  as  part  of  the  oommnnity.    His 
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action  faUs  upon  himself.  Hegel  maintains  the  Itight 
of  the  community  to  exercise  capital  punishment,  bnt 
carried  along  by  the  deare  of  ea:presmng  his  contempt 
&(r  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  his  time,  he  has  not 
perhaps  saffidently  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  re- 
trieving jnsticial  error,  and  the  too  ready  reconrse  that 
l^ramiy  has  ever  had  to  snch  a  sore  bnt  nefiuions 
mode  of  upholding  the  right  of  pnnishment. 

Duty  and  Virtne  are  necessarily  included  in  the 
abstract  Bight  created  in  the  Mind  by  Free  Will,  or  in 
Morality,  which  as  that  Right  is  the  antithesis  of  indi- 
vidual and  general  Will  conradered  subjectively.  The 
free  moral  decision  as  subjective  is  Right  of  Conscience. 
la  absolute  Bight  the  intention  or  purpose  as  principle 
of  action  does  not  obtun,  but  in  &ee  moral  decision 
and  in  virtne  of  the  power  of  free  Will  the  intention  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Morality  is  then,  according 
to  Hegel,  action  conformable  to  motives  of  dnty,  and  u 
to  be  distinguished  from  mere  positive,  unreflecting 
proper  behavior.  And  taken  in  this  light,  Hegel  con- 
ceives Morality  from  the  three  following  points  of  view : 
Ist,  of  the  Resolution,  or  Determination,  by  which  the 
act  becomes  a  result  of  our  free  Will,  and  may  there- 
fore be  imputed  to  as ;  2d,  that  of  the  Intention,  in 
which  the  occurring  fact  is  considered,  not  according 
to  its  result  or  consequences,  bnt  according  to  its  value 
in  relation  to  ourselves.  The  resolation  was  merely 
mentd,  but  the  intention  is  of  a  more  voluntary  na- 
ture ;  3d,  that  of  the  Result,  either  good  or  bad,  inas- 
mnoh  as  the  fact  mnst  be  judged  of,  according  to  its 
general  received  value;  the  Good,  being  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  individual  to  general  Will  and  is  rational ; 
the  Bad,  being  the  attempt  to  force  the  general  WaH 
to  submit  to  the  individual.  The  attempt  to  snbstitnte 
individual  despotism  as  absolnte  Will  coostitntes  Free 
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irrational  WiU.  The  union  of  Conscience  and  abatract 
Good  is  Moral  Dntj.  Korality  thereby  becomes  a 
feet  and  is  an  act  of  Self-conBcioasness. 

Hegel  conaders  Morality  to  have  been  first  appa- 
rent in  primitive  society,  in  marriage  and  family  life. 
In  marriage  he  insists  on  three  points  which  to  him  are 
capital  1st,  Marriage  is  quite  a  different  tlung  from 
Platonic  affection  and  all  ascetic  notions  of  the  kind; 
for  it  reposes  on  the  difference  of  the  sexes,  and  is  in 
fact  a  sexual  and  not  a  mental  relation ;  2d,  it  ia  alao 
a  worldly  contract,  involving  temporal  interests ;  and 
3d,  it  ia  Love.  Hegel,  we  own,  appears  to  lay  but 
small  stress  on  t^e  latter  feeling,  since  he  places  it  ia 
the  third  rank  and  as  a  terminating  link  of  the  mar- 
riage compact.  He  con^ders  Love  more  as  a  conse* 
qaence  than  as  a  precedent  of  Marriage,  becaose  recip- 
rocal affection  that  issues  from  mutnal  cohabitation^ 
and  is  the  result  of  mntual  endeavors  to  please,  is  not 
only  more  moral,  and  more  conformable  to  a  married 
life,  bat  is  the  only  one  that  lasts,  and  that  can  defy  all 
events.  The  resolution  to  marry  and  not  the  falling 
in  love,  he  conceives  as  the  best  beginning,  and  mutual 
endeavors  aa  the  best  meaas  to  induce  sincere  personal 
affection.  Hegel  views  the  marriage  contract  in  t^e 
light  of  a  duty  and  adopts  tlie  opinion  that  in  all  caaee 
Divorce  shoold  be  rendered  as  difficult  as  possible ; 
and  that  philosopher  treats  also  with  the  deepest 
moral  feeling  all  that  relates  to  that  most  important 
element  of  society,  the  Family.  Views  almost  identical 
are  professed  in  pr^ent  times  by  that  deep  thinker,  M. 
Anguste  Comte,  who  strongly  insists  upon  the  sponta- 
neous and  self-development  of  most  of  his  own  opin- 
ions without  any  previous  lecture  whatsoever.  Now, 
admitting  that  he  may  not  himself  be  mistaken,  the 
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fiict  would  prove  forcibly  in  favor  of  the  perfect  ration- 
ality of  institotions  coeval  with  the  human  rsice. 

The  family  increasing  in  number,  another  interest 
appears,  and  sodal  community  is  foi-med.  Mutual 
wants  provoke  mutual  laws  as  a  means  of  safety  for 
persons  and  property.  Other  commimities  arise,  and 
policy  is  intitidDced.  Hegel,  on  this  point  at  variance 
^  with  most  writers  on  political  economy,  distinguishes 
the  civil  community  from  the  State.  He  conceives  the 
former  or  the  community  aa  a  whole,  in  which  every 
elementary  part  or  individual  is  self  purposed,  and  to 
whom  all  others  are  as  means  to  some  end.  But  the 
State,  he  maintains,  knows  of  no  independent  individu- 
aUty,  the  State  acknowledges  no  one  whose  only  wm  is 
his  own  purpose  or  his  own  interest.  With  the  State, 
therefore,  the  individual  is  the  means,  and  the  general 
not  the  individual  interest,  is  the  end  or  purpose. 
These  remain  open  questions  ever  since  the  times  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  Most  writers  on  political  econo* 
my  conceive  the  inviolabDity  of  Property  and  of  personal 
Freedom  as  the  mm  and  purpose  of  the  State,  and  thus 
reduce  it,  according  to  Hegel,  to  the  mere  capacity  of 
a  civil  conunnnity,  which,  he  shows,  does  not  include 
the  common  Weal,  dnce  State  necessity  and  the  Legal 
State  and  the  most  important  point  between  commu- 
nities, that  of  War,  are  excluded  and  the  latter  is  to- 
tally inconceivable  with  a  mere  civic  or  civil  State. 
The  Commonwealth  or  State  fulfils  its  charge  or  man- 
date, in  short,  its  duty,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  per- 
fect according  as  its  aim  is  less  individual,  but  as  in 
practice  these  aims  are  carried  out  by  individuals,  modes 
have  ever  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  perform  thoee 
aims.  CJonstitutions,  trial  by  Jury,  and  freedom  of  the 
Press,  found  in  Hegel  a  champion  in  times  when  and 
places  where  such  doctrines  were  esteemed  pernicioos. 
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Here  Angaste  Comte  differs  deeply  from  Hegel,  inas- 
much B8  the  former  looks  on  such  means  as  mra^ly  a 
transitory  state  of  things  which  is  destined  to  convey 
Hnmanity  or  Mankind  to  some  ideal  state  very  mndi 
like  that  dreamed  of  by  Condorcet. 

Bespecting  the  peculiar  formaliim  of  tibe  dvil  com- 
mnnity,  Hegel  expresses  himself  unreservedly  in  &vor 
of  corporations,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  profession  is 
npheld.  The  sanctity  of  the  nuurriage  vow  and  the 
principle  of  Honor  in  the  Corporation  are  conddered 
by  that  thinker  as  the  two  main  pivots  on  which  the 
ravic  commanity  tnnw,  the  integrity  of  which  can  alone 
prevent  its  complete  disoi^anization. 

The  civic  commanity,  however,  disappears  in  the 
State  as  the  interest  of  the  individnal  does  in  that  of 
the  Universal  or  of  the  Whole.  In  the  State  is  fonnd 
the  reality  of  the  moral  Idea,  which  it  aims  at  carrying 
ont,  as  would  take  place  in  an  individual  entirely  un- 
der the  sway  of  that  idea.  Hegel  likens  the  variouB 
existing  States  or  Nations  to  individoals  with  respect 
to  the  relations  of  attraction  and  repoMon  towards 
each  other,  and  conceives  their  Histcoy,  their  Bise  and 
Down&ll  as  completing  and  constituting  the  compe- 
tence or  fitness,  as  tarn  or  end,  of  the  History  of  the 
World. 

Although  Hegel  EFpeaks  loudly  in  favor  of  l^;al 
institutions  for  ail,  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and 
of  trial  by  Jury,  he  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  more  modern  lideral  thinkers.  He  inclines  de- 
cidedly in  his  conception  of  the  State  towards  the  an- 
cient notion  which  admits  of  the  entire  absorption  of 
the  Individnal,  and  of  the  right  of  PaHictdarittf  by 
the  State.  And  as  he  nuuntains  with  Plato  the  foil 
omnipotence  of  the  State,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
doctrine  can  only  be  admitted  where  no  donbt  re- 
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mains,  which  ia  limiting  it  very  much ;  bat  this  limitar 
tion,  as  that  of  all  finite  means,  is  the  only  practical 
mode  of  avoiding  Despotism.  Hegel's  aversion  to 
modem  liberalism  may  be  compared  to  that  of  M. 
Aoguate  Comte,  if  not  indeed  to  that  of  all  competent 
judges,  who  deny  the  competency  of  mere  private  or 
individual  judgment — that  is,  only  grounded  on  the 
right  of  contradiction.  And  still  tjie  ideal  of  a  State, 
according  to  many  very  deep  thinkers,  such  ag  Plato, 
and  Hobbes,  and  Spinoza,  as  well  as  that  of  Hegel, 
and  Auguste  Comte,  omitting  many  for  brevity's  sake, 
would,  we  apprehend,  if  realized,  prove  a  tyranny  such 
as  never  yet  has  weighed  on  mortals.  The  more  abso- 
lute and  unbending  the  principle,  the  more  definite 
must  be  its  application.  Hegel  conceiving  the  State 
in  the  light  of  a  rational,  moral  and  substantial  Being 
or  Thing,  in  which  the  Individual  has  to  live  and  as 
a  rational  existence  to  which  all  must  obey,  may  ap- 
pear at  first  view  in  a  most  unfavorable  light.  And 
yet  Hegel  with  Montesquieu  opines  in  favor  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  Grreat 
Britain.  He  refers  to  the  British  Constitution  in  his 
often-repeated  saying  that  *  there  the  sovereign  is  as 
the  dot  on  the  V  Hegel  not  only  maint^ns  that  an 
individual,  or  one  person,  or  a  Monarch,  is  the  best 
form  of  the  executive  principle ;  but  he  considers  he- 
reditary Monarchy  as  the  best  practical  form  of  trans- 
mission, provided  there  exist  a  Parliament  or  Assem- 
bly of  State.  He  does  not,  however,  conceive  that 
body  in  the  light  of  a  limiting  power,  nor  even  as  a 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  merely  as  a 
guarantee  and  assurance  of  able  administration  and 
the  Ml  publicity  of  that  important  feet  in  the  life  of 
a  State. 
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OF  THE  HIND  AS  ABSOLUTE. 

Under  this  head  Hegel  ranges  Art  or  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Sublime.  Here  the  Idea  is  symbolized,  or 
rendered  sensible  by  the  means  of  various  medlmns ; 
such  as  Stone  or  Marble,  Color,  Tone,  as  also  by  con- 
nected Discourse  or  Oratory,  and  by  writings  either 
Prose  or  Poetry.  Sculpture,  Pwnting,  Music,  Poetry, 
and  Eloquence  here  find  place. 

OP  RELIGION. 

Hegel  conceives  Religion  to  have  in  view  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  Finite  with  the  Infinite,  of  Man 
with  God.  All  religions  turn  at  endeavoring  to  eflfec- 
tuate  the  union  of  Man  with  the  Deity.  This  is  via- 
ble in  the  roughest  mode — Ist,  in  the  Natural  Religion 
of  the  East,  where  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  various 
natural  phenomena  are  worshipped  as  Giod,  and  before 
which  ah  other  finite  objects  are  as  nought.  2d.  IJi 
the  higher  form  of  Spiritual  Individuality,  in  which 
the  Divinity  is  considered  as  the  Soul  of  All.  Such  is 
Judaism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Most  High,  of  the  In- 
finite conceived  as  infinitely  powerful  and  wise ;  3d,  or 
in  Greece,  where  artistic  beauty  was  considered  as  the 
chief  attribute  of  the  Divinity ;  4th,  or  in  the  Religion 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  State,  and 
conformable  to  the  bent  and  intelligence  of  the  King- 
Nation. 

But  the  positive  harmony  between  God  and  Man 
in  vain  sought  by  various  nations,  Hegel  finds  onij  to 
exist  in  the  revealed  or  Christian  reli^on,  in  which 
God  is  personified  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Man,  thus  blend- 
ing both  natures  in  real  Unity,  and  where  God  is 
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viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Idea  hnmanized  or  retam- 
ing  to  the  primary  pristine  Nature.  In  this  act  of 
self-privation  are  found  united  in  One,  God  as  Abao- 
Inte,  God  as  man  or  Christ,  and  God  as  the  Idea  oi 
Spirit  of  God,  and  this  Unity  in  Trinity  Hegel  con- 
ceives to  conatitote  that  deep  mystery.  The  spiritn^ 
tenor  of  revealed  religion  or  of  Christianity,  is  there- 
fore, according  to  him,  the  same  aa  that  of  speculative 
Philosophy,  bnt  with  this  essential  difference,  that 
whilst  in  Philosophy  the  Idea  is  merely  a  conception 
of  the  Mind,  it  is  carried  into  execution  in  Christian- 
ity, and  interwoven  with  the  History  of  Mankind,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  Divine  Will  or  in  which  ia 
revealed  the  WUl  of  God. 

"We  shall  now  take  leave  of  German  Philosophy, 
allowing  the  reader  to  follow  up,  if  he  pleases,  the  Idea 
in  later  times.  To  the  philosophy  of  Eclecticism  pro- 
fessed by  M.  Victor  Cousin  we  can  only  afford  a  slight 
idlusion,  in  regard  to  the  use,  or  mis-use  rather,  which 
that  Thinker  has  made  of  the  idea  of  Negation  as  pre- 
sented by  HegeL  But  on  that  important  subject  we 
must  refer  to  what  Professor  Hamilton  has  published. 
The  undue  value  given  by  Cousin  to  Negation  or  not- 
Self,  which  he  conceives  as  bestowing  Ol^ectivity  on 
Nothingness,  instead  of  merely  involving  distijiction 
or  difference,  is  moat  ably  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
by  the  above-named  powerful  writer. 

The  sixteenth  century,  which  preceded  that  of  Ra- 
tionalism, that  of  Descartes  and  Bacon,  was  that  of 
the  Reformation,  This  was  a  century  of  Action-  The 
yoke  of  Rome  was  broken,  because  Theocracy  under 
pretence  of  enlisting  all  human  means  in  the  service 
of  God  only  rendered  Mankind  subservient  to  ita  own 
purposes. 

The  seventeenth,  that  of  Rationalism,  was  a  time 
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of  Theory,  of  Anticipation  or  Hypotbesia ;  for  as  snch 
mnst  be  esteemed  even  the  syBtems  of  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes. 

The  eighteenth  centory  was  one  of  Scepticism,  and 
Philosophy  advances  a  doubt  as  to  the  Truth  of  that 
which  Belief  alone  guarantees,  even  admitting  that 
Belief  done  can  render  Experience  available. 

The  nineteenth  has  witnessed  the  unwearied  labors 
of  Philosophy  to  reconcile  human  Thought  and  Reli- 
gion on  the  common  ground  of  Belief  It  is  a  centory 
in  which  Credulity  has  seen  altars  raised  in  her  honor 
instead  of  being  dedicated  to  Faith. 

The  philosophy  of  Belief  which  is  therefore  more 
especially  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  the 
elementary  beliefe  of  Thought  have  been  substituted 
to  that  staid  belief  in  Self-identity,  in  the  Ego  or  I, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  may 
also  be  termed  that  of  Positivism.  Here  Intuition  and 
Inference  appear  struggling  for  superiority,  but  Hegel 
has  carried  the  day.  It  is  now  universally  allowed  by 
all  thinkers  that  certain  conditions  are  required  for 
given  phenomena,  which  are  then  said  to  appear  of 
tlwirhselv&s  or  spontaneously.  These  latter  terms  hav- 
ing often  been  made  use  of  equivocally,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  their  meaning  at  once.  And  this  we  do  by  re- 
ferring to  what  has  been  Sfud  on  that  important  sub- 
ject by  Professor  Hamilton,  by  Stuart  MlU  and  others. 
Auguste  Comte  uses  the  term  spontaneous  as  synony- 
mous with  necessarily.  As  to  the  term  Necessity,  Leib- 
nitz, "Whately  and  Stuart  Mill  are  unanimous  in  the 
same  opinion  respecting  the  utility  of  discontinuing 
the  use  of  a  term  which,  serving  to  express  the  condi- 
tional and  the  unconditional,  has  become  unphiloeoph- 
ical. 
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The  order  of  coexistences,  wid  that  of  snccessive 
existences  (Leibnitz),  embracing  all  that  constitutes  the 
subject  of  human  knowledge  respecting  Existence, 
comprehend  or  rather  themselves  form  Space  and 
Time.  The  wonders  of  Space  have  been  revealed  by 
the  microscope  and  the  telescope.  Not  only  does  Space 
appear  by  artificial  means  to  double,  treble,  or  decuple 
its  capacity,  which  might  be  conceived  as  an  optic  illu- 
sion, making-an  inch  appear  to  be  a  foot,  but  still  more, 
myriads  of  beings  are  found  to  people  the  artificial  in- 
crease. This  is  now  quite  common-place,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  Time  or  Duration,  for  the  electric  telegraph 
has  taught  the  most  unlearned  that  as  succession  con- 
stitutes Time,  and  is  therefore  a  concern  of  Motion, 
so  the  quicker  or  more  rapid  the  latter,  the  sooner  is 
Time  elapsed.  Rapidity  of  motion  thus  causes  Space 
to  disappear,  and  ingenious  writers  have  attempted  to 
make  Ubiquity  or  Omnipresence  sensible,  by  pointing 
to  a  fact  now  so  clearly  perceived.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  also  drawn  from  thence  a  kind  of  proof  based 
on  the  ignorance  of  man  respecting  motion,  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  existing  at 
one  time  in  a  thousand  places.  But  the  matter  being 
one  which  requires  argumentation  on  the  Nature  of  Him 
who  is  only  known  as  the  Almighty,  and  in  whom  men 
trust  as  such,  we  conceive  such  explanations  to  be  theo- 
logical. The  nature  of  Space  and  Time  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  altogether  avhjective  or  mental  (see 
Kant),  a  proposition  which  was  not  agreed  to  even  by 
the  sceptic  Bayle,  who  allows  that  Space,  as  mere  Ex- 
tension, is  only  ideal,  but  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
respecting  Time,  although  Descartes  lays  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  all  we  know  of  Time  or  Duration  proceeds 
from  the  succession  of  Thought.  Now,  since  Space  and 
Time   are  conceived  as  mental  conceptions,  it  may 
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be  said  by  those  who  admit  of  that  doctrine,  that  "  man 
does  not  exist  either  in  Space  or  Time,"  and  thns  an 
apparent  absurdity  so  often  reproached  to  German 
Philosophy  disappears. 

Bat  Matter  or  Substance  is  of  a  more  Btnbbom  na- 
ture than  Space  or  Time.  Substance  refuses  to  be  re- 
daced  to  mere  extensioD,  and  then  idealized ;  so  that 
mathematical  points  have  been  invented.  A  mathe- 
matical point,  say  an  atom  of  oxygen,  if  all  known  phe- 
nomena are  inherent  in  matter,  woold  be  admitted  to 
possess  the  most  contradictory  qualities ;  such  as  grav- 
ity, molecular  reaction,  vital  power,  &c. 

Coexistences,  which  include  all  elementary  sub- 
stances, remain  ever  the  same,  as  far  as  himian  inge- 
nuity can  devise.  Oxygen,  united  with  hydrogen, 
forms  a  radical  termed  water,  but  is  nnchanged.  And 
BO  in  all  the  variouB  oi^anic  radicals  forming  baaes,  such 
as  Amide  (N  H,),  Ethyle  (C.  Hj),  Methyle  (C,  H,), 
Cetyle  (Cj,  Has),  Amyle  (C,o  H„),  and  Glyceryle  (C« 
Ht),  as  also  in  the  deduced  radicals,  either  by  decompoM- 
tion  (as  mdone  from  solphnret  of  cyanogen,  or  acetyls 
out  of  ethyle),  or  by  being  doubled  or  tripled  (as  the 
radicals  of  fulminic  or  cyanuric  add  oat  of  cyanc^n). 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  mysterious  compounds  of 
Carbon  and  Oxygen.  (Carbonic  oxide,  C^  O,,  and  eta- 
bonic  acid  C,  +  0|),  and  oxalic  acid,  &<i^  and  those 
not  less  fetal  formed  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen.  In  all, 
the  elements  remtua  the  same,  although  compounds  of 
the  most  varied  properties  are  produced  in  oonsequenoe 
of  very  slight  differences  in  the  fonnulas  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate parte. 

Successive-existences  even  in  inorganic  matter  ex- 
hibit properties,  which  the  component  parts  can  by  no 
means  explmn  by  their  known  qualities,  as  Ether  and 
Chloroform  show  to  be  the  case.    But  in  organic  corn- 
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poonds  the  variety  baffles  deecription,  for  in  many 
cases  no  appreciable  change  of  substance  or  of  fommla, 
and  merely  a  molecular  change  of  place,  appears  to  oc- 
caedon  the  change  of  qnality.  These  compounds  are 
aometimea  exoessively  complex;  thus  Albumen  con- 
tains ia  its  smallest  molecule  G„  Hm  N«  Ou  besides  per- 
haps molecoles  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  In  these 
complex  (impounds  decomposition  is  very  rapid,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  aU  such  as  contain  Nitrogeu,  because  that  sub- 
stance has,  ae  it  is  termed,  weak  affinities,  and  all  its 
compounds  decompose  rapidly  and  many  spontaneous- 
ly  or  without  determined  cause. 

These  changes,  such  as  the  fermentation  of  grape- 
juice,  which  takes  place  spontaneously,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  an  albuminous  compound  (containing 
nitrogen)  dissolved  in  the  juice  (for  the  pure  solution 
of  sugar  does  not  ferment),  are  caUed  in  this  fermenta- 
tion and  in  others  putrefaction. 

The  fact  thus  simply  stated,  the  explanation  varies. 
Berzelins  merely  states  the  fact,  saying  it  occurs  in  a 
mode  termed  caialyHc<d,  which  explains  nothing  and 
only  tells  you  that  decomposition  has  occurred.  Here 
the  ingenious  theory  of  Liebig  finds  a  place,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  by  admitting 
that  when  a  ferment  or  exciting  body  comes  into  con- 
tact with  sugar  in  dissolution,  the  molion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  ferment  being  mechanically  communicated 
to  the  molecules  of  the  sugar,  which  are  held  together 
in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  this  latter  is  destroy- 
ed and  the  saccharine  molecules  assume  new  forms  of 
combination,  here  Alcohol,  and  Carbonic  acid. 

All  such  decomposition,  as  all  decay,  requires  at- 
mospheric air  in  order  to  begin.  Decay  is  a  slow  com- 
bustion, and  is  always  dependent  on  oxygen.  But  in 
plants  organic  tissues  are  formed  from  inorganic  mat- 
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ter,  alvrays  however  principally  Carbon,  hydix^en  and 
some  mineral  salts.  These  proceed  from  the  soil,  or 
irom  the  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  ammonia. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  metamorpboeeB  of  Snb- 
stance  in  yegetables  is  that  the  jnices  of  plants  coD- 
tuning  ammonia  and  sugar,  gnm  or  amidtxi,  these 
azotized  componnds  form  albnmen,  fibrine  and  caseine, 
or  the  albnminons  componnds  so  necessary  to  animated 
life,  and  which  vegetables  alone  can  prodnce.  The 
movement  of  the  sap  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  disengaged  in  conseqnence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  starch  of  the  roots,  passes  in- 
to the  vessels  of  the  plants  and  impels  mechanically 
the  jaices  upward  as  would  soda-water  in  a  tube. 

In  all  these  various  metamorphoses  substances  re- 
main the  same ;  successive  or  subsequent  existences  ap- 
pear which  cont^  the  coexistences,  but  from  some 
anknown  canse  altogether  inexplicable.  The  canse  of 
molecnlar  or  chemical  action  and  reaction  is  quite  a 
mystery,  and  still  more  so  those  of  life. 

Life,  or  compo^tion  and  decomposition,  presents  an 
inverse  direction  of  such  metamorphoses,  according  as 
the  Life  is  vegetcMe  or  animal.  Vegetable  life  fixes  the 
carbon  and  ejects  principally  oxygen.  Animal  life  in- 
hales oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas :  this  gives 
rise  to  a  slow  combustion,  which  occurs  in  warm-blood- 
ed animals  in  the  arterial  blood  and  lungs,  although  the 
latter  now  appeu*  only  to  serve  to  inhale  the  oxygen 
and  to  let  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  escape.  In  all 
these  metamorphoses,  as  in  those  of  the  mere  inoi^;an- 
ized  substances,  nothing  more  can  be  known,  or  is 
known  beyond  the  positive  conditions,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  arise  under  such  and  such  g^ven  condi- 

tiODS. 

All  this  A,  B,  C,  of  Science  is  here  adduced  merely 
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to  point  ont  clearly  the  real  or  positive  (relative)  na- 
ture of  BDcceasive-existences  with  respect  to  coexist- 
eaces.  Thna,  even  in  mere  unorganized  matter  there 
exists  a  something  which  cannot  be  confonnded  witli 
sabetance,  although  no  sacceasive-exiatence  is  without. 
Water  is  formed  of  two  sohstances  of  which  the  given 
conditions  are  known,  bnt  what  it  is  that  forms  them 
into  water  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  that  of  life.  Heat 
is  required,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Affimty.\& 
the  name  of  this  mystery.  It  may  be  termed  sponta- 
neous ; — it  is  something  specific.  Its  conditions  are  va- 
rioos,  but  dissimilarity,  contact  and  heat  are  the  meet ' 
requisite.  But  respecting  dissimilarity  there  exista 
much  singularity  in  that  point  of  view,  for  those  sub- 
stances which  cold  or  absence  of  Heat  cannot  condense 
into  solid  substances  (Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen), 
appear  to  possess  in  this  wmmon  property  something 
very  specific. 

Affinity  is  the  unknown  link  of  inorganic  mole- 
CTiles,  as  Qraviiy  is  that  of  inorganic  mass.  Both  are 
only  made  known  to  us  as  relative  to  coexistencee  or 
elementary  substances,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Science  as 
the  ultimate  forces  of  inorganic  nature.  They  consti- 
tute the  ultimate  cause  of  the  millions  of  successive-ex- 
istences which  appear  and  disappear  in  nature ;  they 
are  ever-acting  and  appear  as  a  something  which 
quickena  or  rather  impels  matt«r.  Here,  then,  even 
Motion  may  be  said  to  be  secondary,  and  all  that  Sci- 
ence can  t^  is  the  given  condition  when  indeed  that 
can  be  clearly  ascertained.  To  conceive  them  as  enti- 
ties is  then,  according  to  Positive  Science,  a  fallacy ;  as 
it  would  be  to  consider  tiiem  as  the  effects  of  the  mys- 
terious substances  called  Matter.  As  to  reducing  the 
ultimate  property  of  substance  or  matter  to  Impene- 
trability, as  Euler  did,  and  attempting  to  e^lain  mo- 
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tion  thereby,  becaose  without  it  there  would  exiat 
nothing  in  Substance  on  which  impulsion  could  obtain, 
it  cannot  be  considered  aa  an  explaoatioD  of  the  impel- 
ling force  even  if  true.  But  modo^  Scdenoe,  in  admit- 
ting of  such  Atoms,  conceives,  or  rather  proves  that 
each  retains  in  whatsoever  change  ocouiB,  Us  own  spe- 
cific weight  (relative  gravity)  and  properties  (relative 
affinity),  and  therefore  alloira  of  another  leason  than 
the  positive  (relative)  fact  of  their  being  found  to  co- 
exist. Here,  then,  modem  Scienoe  differs  from  the 
Epicurean  whose  aloms  are  all  av/ppoaei  to  be  rednced 
'  to  some  atomistic  materia  prima,  to  which  it  is  Form 
that  bestows  Qxudit/y.  And  modem  Science  is  fblly 
justified  by  the  later  discoveries  in  animal  chemistry 
(and  also  in  inoi^anic),  where  complex  compounds  ex- 
ist and  evidently  act  as  such.  Thus  Water,  Caseine, 
Fibrine,  <fec.,  pass  from  without  not  as  Oxyg«i,  Hy- 
drogen, &c.,  but  as  definite  compounds.  If^  indeed, 
the  Theory  of  Substitutions  ori^nating  in  the  labors 
of  Laurent,  Dumas,  Gerhardt,  liebig,  &C.,  and  whidi 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  one  of 
the  elements  of  an  oi^anic  compound  is  replaced,  fir^ 
to  a  small  extent,  subsequently  to  a  greater  d^;ree(  aad 
finally,  in  some  cases,  altogether  by  another  elranent, 
while  the  general  character  or  type,  as  it  is  o^ed,  of 
the  component  remiuns  unaltered, — ^if  that  theory  ap- 
pears at  variance  with  the  foregoing  observation,  we 
shall  remark  that  the  Form  of  the  body  or  snbettanoe 
that  replaces  another  never  varies  as  such,  as  oxygen, 
or  hydrogen  for  instance.  Thus  an  atom  of  primary 
matter  would,  according  to  the  School  of  Empedoc^ 
Leucippus,  Democritus,  &c,  become  ox^n  or  hydro- 
gen by  a  mere  twist  or  change  of  form.  Therefimre  if 
in  inorganic  chemistry,  the  chemical  character  of  tiie 
compound  depends  principally  on  the  ntUnwe  of  the 
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component  elementa,  whilst  in  orgamc  chemistry  the 
character  seems  to  depend  not  so  mnch  on  the  nature 
as  on  their  arran^sment^  or  position  in  the  compound, 
that  arrangement  is  independent  of  the  sapposed  pri- 
nuuy  matter,  and  only  acknowledges  as  a  posUwe  cmtee 
the  positioa  taken  by  the  molecoles  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon  and  nitrogen.  Every  chemical  action,  or 
afBnity  in  act,  appears  now  to  be  a  case  of  snbetitutioD, 
one  element  replacing  another,  and  Isomorphism  is  cfu> 
ried  to  great  lengths.  But,  although  Iron  and  Arsenic 
crystalliae  mider  the  same  form,  yet  their  nature  is 
very  different. 

Arrangement  or  pomtion,  then,  is  not  the  same  as 
the  atomistie  forms  of  the  Epicureans.  Oxygen,  Hy- 
drogen, Carbon  and  Nitrogen  forming  the  only  com- 
ponent elements  in  oi^anized  bodies,  the  position  or 
arrangement  of  their  molecules  in  the  compoand  radi- 
cals constitutes  the  positive  condition  of  ^e  changes 
that  occur.  And  these  changes  form  all  the  multifari- 
ons  varieties  of  organized  compound  radicals.  The  pe- 
culiar relative  position  or  arrangement  of  the  element- 
ary molecules  is  now  conadered  as  the  source  of  the 
properties  of  the  type  of  the  compound,  and  not  the 
electrochemical  nature  of  the  element  aa  before.  And 
Albumen  may  be  considered  as  the  starting  point  of 
all  the  animal  tissues,  for  the  first  step  in  the  formation 
of  all  organism  is  a  cell  or  cellular  albuminous  tissue, 
where  life  is  marked  or  distinguiahed  by  the  power  of 
compomtion  and  decomporation  or  Endosmose  and  Exoe- 
mose,  not  to  be  confounded  with  mere  imbibition 
jffoved  by  liebig  to  relate  to  another  order  of  facta 
Thus  in  a  leaf  chemical  subetances  having  the  stnmgest 
affinities,  are  placed  in  apparent  contact,  being  only 
separated  by  a  membrane  of  the  most  transparent  na- 
tnre.     What,  then,  prevents  Ajfmi^   from  taking 
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pkce  i  It  is  life  or  the  vital  power.  And  what  is 
it  that  in  the  human  body  separates  and  divides  the 
phosphates  of  soda  and  of  potash  which  exist  in  the 
food,  BO  as  to  place  the  former  alone  in  the  blood,  and 
the  latter  (phosphate  of  potash)  in  the  juice  of  flesh ! 
Merely  the  thin  membranes  or  cells,  which  evidently 
possess  a  power  of  selection  or  of  allowing  some  salts 
to  paes  in  one  direction  only,  and  others  in  the  opposite. 

Can  Art  produce  organic  compoonds !  It  can,  in> 
deed,  imitate  some  of  the  resnlts  of  organic  life.  One 
organic  jirodnct  can  be  produced  &om  another.  Thus 
cyanic  acid  aod  ammonia,  forming  eyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, can  be  tranrformed  into  nrea  with  ease ;  and  from 
sugar,  bntyric  acid,  &c.  But  this  imitation  of  com- 
pounds, as  Liebig  himself  strennoosly  asserts  in  his 
Oral  lessons,  is  in  nowise  to  be  conddered  as  an  imitap 
tion  of  organic  tissue.  Bven  the  formation  of  albu- 
men and  fibrine,  or  that  of  the  production  of  a  cell,  is 
altogether  beyond  human  power  as  yet.  There  ezista, 
it  is  true,  a  celebrated  experiment  by  Ascharson,  where, 
by  placing  albumen  in  contact  with  a  &t  oil,  mem- 
branous sacs  or  cells,  containing  a  liquid,  and  posaees- 
ing  the  power  of  endosmose  and  exosmoae,  appear  to 
be  formed.  But  whether  these  artificial  cells  are  true 
cells,  such  as  compose  organisms,  is  another  question. 

If  Affinity  and  Gravity  are  terms  without  a  mean- 
ing unless  substances  or  matter  are  connected  there- 
with, although,  as  it  were,  the  impulsive  agents,  so  it 
is  with  Iiife,  which,  without  given  conditions,  does  not 
appear.  -Gravity  and  Affinity  may  be  said  to  be 
spontaneous,  although  they  are  conditional.  But  life 
is  never  qwntaneous,  or  at  least  as  yet,  even  the  cell 
requires  certain  conditions  termed  organization,  and 
DO  v^;etable  or  animated  life  is  known  to  exist  with* 
out  having  been  preceded  by  it.    This  truth  once  ad- 
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mitted,  and  also  another  proved  by  science,  viz.,  that 
time  was  when  no  life  existed  on  Earth,  and  the  mya- 
tery  of  the  apparition  of  vegetables  and  aTiimnlH  in  this 
world  is  limited  to  that  of  the  one  or  of  the  many. 
We  do  not  merely  allade  to  the  pre-existence  of  vege- 
table to  animal  life.  All  we  know  of  vegetable  life  is 
the  positive  valne  of  the  conditions  or  medium  in 
which  planta  are  placed.  The  astonishing  variety 
which  results  from  snch  conditions  mnst  not  blind  ns 
to  the  fact  that  with  time  and  drcnmstance,  L  e., 
with  many  thonsands  of  years,  with  varieties  of  light, 
heat,  temperatore,  moistnre,  air,  climate,  soil,  a  greater 
or  less  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Ac.  <fec.,  one 
primitive  type  of  vegetables,  one  germ,  might  account 
for  all  the  endless  variety  of  the  vegetable  creation; 
and,  as  evidenced  by  the  remnants  in  tiie  coa!  mines,  pri- 
mary vegetable  life  was  altt^her  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  globe,  since  at  that  time,  probably 
on  account  of  the  Heat  of  the  globe,  and  die  masses  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  covered  the  soil,  not  only 
plants  which  are  now  tropical  grew  in  Great  Britain, 
but  plants  which  are  now  as  low  weeds  were  then  of 
a  size  beyond  the  highest  oak  of  our  time.  More- 
over, such  a  state  of  things  most  have  been  gradual 
even  after  the  later  catadysms  of  the  globe,  so  that 
those  who  maintain  that  a  single  germ  of  vegetable  life 
might  have  prodaced  all  the  endless  variety  we  now 
remark  only  render  homage  to  the  real  value  of  the 
positive  conditions  of  things  as  they  are  known.  To 
exclmm  as  a  definite  objection,  But  how  could  a  plant 
which  only  exists  in  one  spot  have  come  there  from 
where  it  never  has  been  found,  is  to  foiget  the  nature 
of  acclimation,  or  the  possibility  of  such  plants  having 
been  at  one  time  very  general,  and  having  disappeared 
ezceptiog  where  they  are  now  found.    This  does  not 
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separate  life  from  the  positive  coDditioos  of  life,  oa 
the  contrary,  if  pointH  out  the  wonderful  mystery  con- 
tained in  that  Cause,  at  once  so  unconditional  in  its 
nature  and  so  conditional  in  its  expression. 

These  conditions  or  the  Conditionality  of  life  must 
then  for  a  moment  arrest  oar  attention.  Composition 
and  Decomposition,  reduced  to  their  amplest  elements^ 
are  constituted,  we  have  said,  m  vegetable  life  by  the 
inhaling  of  carbonic  acid,  the  fixing  of  the  carbon,  and 
exhaling  of  the  oxygen  (we  avoid  nunor  details) ; 
whilst  in  animal  life  oxygen  (duly  mixed  with  nitro- 
gen) is  inhaled,  and  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled.  Ko  life 
is  known  to  exist  without  these  conditions.  When, 
therefore.  Thought  is  stad  or  conceived  to  exist  in  con- 
nection with  Life  alone  aa  Soul,  some  other  condition 
must  exist,  and  unless  an  Almighty  power  be  admitted 
to  exist,  the  thing  cannot  be.  With  God,  the  poem- 
bility  of  future  existence  was  not  only  admitted,  bnt 
became,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  basis  of  many  theolo- 
gical conceptions  respecting  that  fnture  state,  which  in- 
coherences are  wanting  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
life  being  only  known,  or  only  appearing  though 
never  spontaneously,  under  given  conditions,  which 
means  that  the  germs  of  life  require  such  conditions  to 
show  themselves,  is  the  great  secret  of  the  Creator  as 
it  is  of  the  Creation.  And  it  can  be  no  wanting  of 
respect  towards  Him  to  study  Him  in  the  most  sur- 
priang  of  his  works.  It  is  rather  a  want  thereof  to 
attempt  to  penetrate  such  secrets  without  following 
even  any  j^ven  order  in  things  where  all  is  order. 

In  ammat«d  Being,  Thought  and  Sensation  alone 
exist;  but  can  it  be  said  that  Plants  think,  or  that 
imorganized  matter  feels  altliough  unable  to  express  it  ? 
We  have  seen  that  neither  composition,  division,  nor 
movement,  change  the  nature  of  the  primary  substancea 
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in  the  least,  and  that  they  ever  remain  what  they  were 
before.  This  Hobbea  nnderstood  perfectly  well ;  bat, 
strange  to  say,  that  thinker,  not  finding  in  foi-m  or  fig- 
ore  and  motion  any  explanation  for  perception  and 
thought,  almost  admits  that  matter  or  Bn1:»tance,  as 
matter  alone,  is  not  only  capable  of  motion  and  figure, 
bat  also  of  sentiment  and  perception,  and  only  wants, 
in  order  to  express  its  sensations,  to  have  organs  and 
memory  such  as  animals  possess.  This  incoherent  no- 
tion of  Hobbes,  which  Table-rapping  may  tnm  to  ac- 
count, is  expressed  by  that  philosopher  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  ^'' 8cio  fuisae  phUoeophos,  eosdemqxie  mroa 
doctos,  qui  corpora  omnia  senmt  predita  esse  susti-mie- 
runt:  nee  video^  si  natura  sensionis  in  reactione  sola 
collocaretUT,  quo  modo  refutari  possint.  Sed  et  si  ex 
reactione  etiam  corporwm  aUorum,  phaniasma  aliquod 
nasceretur,  Mud  tamen.  remoto  of^ecto  statim  cessaret : 
Tiam.  nisi  ad  retinendum,  motum  impressum,,  etiam.  re- 
inoto  of^ecto  apta  habent  organa^  ut  hcd>ent  animalia  : 
ita  tamen  sensiunt,  vi  nunquam  sensisse  se  recordentwr. 
— Senmoni  ergo,  qtue  mdgo  Ha  aj^Uatur,  necessario 
ahkwret  memoria  aliqua^''  etc.  (Hobbes,  Phil.  c.  xsv. 
sect.  V.)  On  this  ground  of  fancy  Hobbes  wonld  have 
much  company. 

Sensation  and  Thought,  even  admitting  them  to 
exist  in  the  lower  animated  beings  (exhaling  carbonic 
acid),  is  only  expressed  mechanically  in  plants,  and  in 
the  lower  animals  by  locomotion.  Still  with  animated 
being  there  may  be  said  to  exist  belief,  an  instinctive 
belief  in  Existence,  or  in  relative  being.  Now  even 
admitting  this,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  amounting 
to  Assent.  In  Man  assevd  is  voluntary  belief  (either 
valid  or  erroneous),  but  Credulity  or  mere  belief  is 
only  a  feeling  without  any  fixed  or  relative  notion, 
beyond  Trust  in  the  veracity  of  the  speaker.    Now 
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we  do  not  deny  that  even  the  actions  of  the  Infuaoria 
do  indicate  a  kind  of  belief,  if  not  of  volnntary  expres- 
sion. They  are  perceived  to  avoid  obstacles  when 
flwimming  in  the  fluid  that  contains  them ;  they  are 
seen  to  turn  aside  on  encountering  one  another;  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursue  their  prey  is  an 
indication  of  resolve  and  of  belief  in  relative  existence 
and  design.  Such  belief  is,  however,  merely  instinc- 
tive. Even  those  floating  masses  of  gelatinous  matter 
termed  Aeelepha,  of  which  the  Medusa  may  serve  as 
a  type,  are  seen  floating  in  the  ocean  seeking  their  prey 
and  avoiding  all  danger  that  may  occur.  Evidently 
the  manner  iu  which  this  jelly  spreads  its  fringed  ten- 
tacula,  its  varying  motions  in  the  water,  the  cautions 
concern  with  which  it  avoids  all  appearance  of  danger 
by  sinking  and  again  reappearing,  all  such  relative 
acts  prove  indeed  in  those  amorphous  masses  a  kind 
of  belief  in  relative  existence  and  in  design,  yet  such 
acts  are  not  assent.  Can  this  be  compared  to  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  on  which  Mr.  Locke  insists,  saying 
that  "  as  for  our  existence  we  perceive  it  so  plwnly 
and  so  certainly,  that  it  neither  needs  nor  is  capable 
of  any  proof  Experience  convinces  us  that  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  onr  own  existence,  and  an 
internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  every 
sort  of  sensation,  reasoning,  or  thinking,  we  are  con- 
scious to  ourselves  of  onr  own  being,  and  in  this  mat- 
ter come  not  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  certfdnty." 
This  instinctive  feeling  of  Belief  may  indeed  be  said 
then  to  exist  with  life ;  it  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  inherent  in  the  expression  of  that  mystery,  and  thus 
to  be  connected  with  what  is  termed  the  vital  flame, 
and  which  really  does  constitute  a  state  of  combustion. 
But  as  to  confounding  rational  assent  or  positive 
belief  with  what  Mr.  Hume  says  "  the  reasoning  man 
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posseeses  in  common  with  the  bmtes,  and  which  ia 
nothing  bat  a  spedes  of  ioBtinct  or  mere  mechanical 
process,"  we  join  onr  voice  with  those  who  londly  pro- 
test, but  without  admitting  with  Reid  mnch  the  same 
conclnsion,  who  woold  constitute  mere  belief  a  mii- 
Tersal  mapire.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Hmne,  after 
appearing  to  reprove  severely  the  Cartesians  for  their 
separating  with  snch  nicety  animal  nature  from  human 
nature,  should  also  conclude  by  advancing  an  evident 
fallacy,  vi^  that. they  were  quite  the  same,  and  nt^ 
ckanic(U.  This  ia  reasoning  mach  in  the  same  manner 
as  Hobbes,  who  rather  than  own  the  deepness  of  the 
mystery  of  Life  prefers  supposing  Thought  to  exist  in 
atones  and  met^  I 

All  instinctive  Belief  as  vital  supposes  a  relation, 
and  as  sach  is  never  without  an  object,  even  when  not 
expressed.  Therefore,  if  such  is  the  case  rational  be- 
lief, or  assent  or  conviction,  would  be  Positive  Faith, 
that  which  admits  of  a  belief  grounded  on  deduction 
of  some  Mnd.  So  that  when  Stuart  MUl  says  that  for 
belief  one  object  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  simplest 
act  of  belief  supposes  two  objects,  or  two  names  at 
least,  or  even  ideas,  and  gives  as  an  instance  that  the 
mere  expressing  of  a  word  g^ves  no  belief  at  all,  not 
even  that  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  named,  this 
we  refer  to  positive  belief  and  not  to  intuitive  behet 
"  I  may  say  for  instMice,"  observes  Mr.  Stuart  Mill, 
"  'the  Snn;'  the  word  has  a  meaning,  and  suggests  that 
meaoing  to  the  mind  of  imy  one  who  is  Hstening  to 
me.  But  suppose  I  ask  him  whether  it  is  true,  wheth- 
er he  believes  it?  he  can  g^ve  no  answer:  there  is  as 
yet  nothing  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve.  Now  let  me 
ms^e  all  possible  assertions  respecting  the  Sun,  the 
one  which  involves  the  least  of  reference  to  any  object 
beades  itself^  let  me  say  'the  Sun'  exists.  Here  at 
Vol.  L— 30 
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once  is  something  which  a  person  can  say  he  believes." 
Mr.  Staart  Mill  mainteuniB  that  the  Snn  is  as  one  object 
and  Existence  another,  and  that  the  second  cannot  be 
said  to  be  involved  in  the  first  conception,  because  it 
can  be  conceived  as  no  longer  existing.  And  the  same 
with  a  rotmd  square,  which  when  said  aloiie  calls  for 
neither  belief  or  disbelief^  being  only  disbelieved  when 
it  is  asserted  that  a  ronnd  square  exists.  Bat  we  re- 
ally think  this  is  going  too  far,  because  the  bare  men- 
tion of  things  calling  to  mind  relative  bearings,  the 
term  of  a  "ronnd  sqnare"  woold  of  itself  and  alone 
prodnce  Disbelief. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  instinctive  belief  may 
be  admitted  to  constitute  an  instinctive  expression  of 
animated  being,  but  not  so  Assent.  Therefore  if  to 
Think  is  to  believe  because  Thought  is  always  relative 
of  its  very  nature  (Self,  not-Self),  it  is  not  the  same  with 
Assent  or  Relative  Futh,  and  IMssent  Thought  and 
Perception  go  then  together,  and  if  in  the  lower  classes 
of  animals  no  peculiar  system  exists,  and  if  in  some, 
such  as  the  bee,  the  ant,  etc.,  the  act  presents  higher 
marks  of  design  than  the  degree  of  development  of  the 
nervoos  system  ctai  at  all  explain,  it  may  indeed  be 
admitted  that  Sensation,  Perception  and  Thought  re- 
ude  in  the  nervoos  system,  and  that  in  Man  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  Thoaght.  We  have  already  answered 
the  remark  of  Cabanis  relative  to  Thought  being  s 
secretion  of  that  organ. 

Can  Science  prodnce  a  better  bndn  or  can  the 
nervoos  system  in  general  be  raised  to  its  highest 
standiml  ?  This  is  a  question  which  interests  Mankind, 
and  the  IlirenologiBt  has  a  right  to  provoke  inquiry. 
Now  even  admittmg  that  the  anterior  part  is  that 
where  the  intellectual,  the  central  where  the  moral, 
and  the  hinder  where  the  animal  fecnlties  are  pro- 
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daced  in  an  tmknown  way,  but  still  in  a  mode  wliich 
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ia  every  thing.  Natural  facaltiee  do  exist,  however, 
bat  indeed  they  show  themselvea  moat  readily.  The 
Dstnral  impulse  which  makes  a  maa  calculate  in  a  way 
lite  Pascal  is  indeed  an  instinctive  belief  in  nnmbers, 
which  are  nnited  in  all  ways  most  onaeconntably,  but 
yet  which  the  individual  himself  can  explain :  it  ia  no 
guess  work.  Other  impulsive  acts  are  indeed  instinc- 
tive beliefe,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Rational 
or  deductive  Belief.  And  above  all,  the  WHl  which, 
alone  can  govern  sentiments  and  propensities,  is  entirely 
beyond  any  physicid  means  to  which  the  Phrenologist 
can  have  recourse.  Bat  lest  this  should  be  esteemed  a 
Bnpercilions  mode  of  treating  a  science  which  aims  at 
effecting  that  which  we  own  to  be  a  desideratum, — the 
bettering  of  mankind,  morally,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, and  which  if  really  capable  of  attaining  such 
an  end  would  become,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  religion 
(not  theol(^cal,  bnt  according  to  the  Attributes  of 
God,)  of  inestimable  value,  we  shall  add  a  few  more 
remarks  to  the  preceding.  These  again  relate  to  the 
practicfd  part,  and  to  the  various  chances  of  error 
which  may  proceed  from  the  thickness  of  the  sknll  and 
all  that  might  occasion  bumps  to  appear  without  the 
brain  being  really  organized  aa  the  external  appearance 
would  make  one  beheve.  Also,  even  admitting  the 
utility  of  acting  upon  one  organ  in  order  to  repress 
another  by  bringing  the  former  into  a  more  complete 
state  of  action,  all  such  proceedings  would  demand 
moral  influence,  so  that  the  means  to  be  employed 
would  be  the  same,  as  if  without  a  bump,  one  had 
merely  judged  of  the  action  of  the  feculties  from  the 
observation  of  the  ways  in  which  they  were  expressed. 
Respecting  what  is  termed  the  alliance  between 
Reli^on  and  Science  (leaving  the  Nature  and  WajB  of 
God  as  matters  of  Divine  Faith,  which  only  know?  o" 
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trusts  in  Him  as  Almighty)  it  has  already  been  at- 
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between  Faitb  in  God  and  Ftdth  or  belief  in  varioiiB 
narratives  told  of  Tradition  wid  by  Theolc^.  It  may 
indeed  appear  as  if  ihe  tmtii  of  Chinstianity,  not  to  say 
that  of  the  Existence  of  Grod,  is  inTolved  in  the  reality 
of  the  &ct3  asserted  to  have  taken  place.  Bat  here 
lies  the  error.  The  basis  of  Christianity  is  Trnst  in 
Grod,  and  that  Tmst  is  in  the  Almighty.  And  it  is  to 
that  important  point  that  we  now  proceed 

Respecting  the  conclosiona  of  this  first  part  we 
hare  nothing  to  add  that  can  strengthen  the  arguments 
presented  already  with  respect  to  the  worthlessneas  of 
mere  individnal  belief  only  grounded  on  the  intuition 
of  the  individual  alone.  The  intuition  must  be  com- 
mon, must  be  universal,  to  obtain  as  such.  And  yet 
this  IVnism  is  continually  overlooked.  Under  the  • 
name  of  Common  Sense,  which  can  have  no  other  value 
than  its  Universality,  the  mere  impulsive  or  intuitive 
nature  of  the  feeling  is  introdnced  as  the  standard  of 
worth,  and  thus  mere  individual  or  sole  belief  comes  to 
usurp  the  place  of  common  belief  and  Credulity  is  ad- 
mitted to  obtain  merely  because  it  is  also  a  belie£ 
Prodi^es,  aUegoriea,  fables,  figurative  expression,  poetic 
fiction  and  metaphor  all  find  a  ready  believer  in  him 
who  only  consults  the  individnal  in^olsive  feeling  of 
Credulity  which  lorks  in  the  iaind  of  evdy  man,  bat 
which,  without  the  faculty  of  judgment,  would  prove 
no  blessing,  but  a  bane  and  a  curse.  This  is  the  Faith 
of  the  Visionary,  of  the  Swedenboigian,  of  the  Somnam- 
bulist, of  the  Table-rapper,  and  of  the  modern  Spirit- 
ualist ;  and  this  is  a  field  which  promises  to  vie  with 
all  tiioee  sinks  of  superstition  which,  under  some  form 
or  other,  have  been  ever  interposed  between  God  and 
Man. 

END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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